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Oxford History 
of the 

Christian Church 


General Editors: 
Henry Chadwick 
and Owen Chadwick 


This series, which wjJI ultimately 
include more Ilian (ncnly volumes, 
is intended to provide a full survey 
of the Christian churches and their 
part in the religious heritage of 
humanity. Particular attention will 
be piiid to the place of the churches 
in surrounding society, the 
institutions of church life and the 
manifestations of popular religion, 
the link with forms of national ' - 
culture, and the intellectual 
tradition within and beyond 
Europe. The first volume to appear 


A History 
of the Churches 
in the United 
States and Canada 


obertT. Handy 


Tins book is the first to undertake 
an inclusive treatment of the 
Christian churches of both the 
United States and Canada. Mo 
distinction is made between the 
two countries in the account of the 

early colon ini period; then, as they [Lve stuaiea Hke g*,,.™ ■ Beirt 

diverge separate chapters arc Temporal Pillars or Olive B rose’s 

devoted to each. of them; finally the Church and PoriionienC ; or the 

iWo stories are brought together , books on Evangelical Ism, 

again in the period since the First wioHcm ? ^ vome . tl j an ? Christian 

and south of the border have faced as IE in response io the late G. Kft- 

siinilai’ problems and opportunities: 5011 Clark’s lament in his Ford Lec- 
£10.50 forthcoming }“ rea «hout the relative neglect of 


Politics and the pulpit 



.... tl. : . of the Conference on Christian Poll- lias been a middle and lower middle- rhe most perfect embodiment nf 

E. R. NORMAN : ties, Economics, and Citizenship class phenomenon, as was the start- tha compassion prescribed in th« 

rhHi-rU onri Qnrinf.. in FnBfsmrf iCOPEC) in 1924, which under ling growth In religious observance New Testament; and even thl 

1770 iQ 7 n nn,i Soc ctj n Cn fi Ian “ Temple’s inspiration brought to- and interest In rhe early nineteenth contemporary doctrines of 
, „ _ , . „ . gerlicr the strands of the socialism century, a pattern as applicable to “ liberation ’ e and "secularly 

544pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- ifor which read collectivism) of Dissent as to the Church.- The [ion ” have been given powerful 

versity Press. £15. most of the bishops and some im- Church, in other words, has ad- theological support. 

-------- --r portant laymen of the pre-war dressed problems rather titan Rll , . _. . . , 

... . years. With economy and finely con- people, and It has done so with * 1 dam ! lia, } t 

Nineteen th century Dissenters may ? rolIed irotiyi Dr Norman documents assumptions and stylo that have per- }*“*/ ,d ™ e " e "‘ s ? n 

have pioiosfed too much, bnt they t he astonishing, even comic enthu- sisted with remarkably little change * eo og,ans , aild 

hod real grievances. They were dls- witH w fii ch COPEC sought throughout the whole period. ® l, l tl ' u ” the,r 

criminated against— 1 flagrantly or , hc regeneration of Church and contemporaries, in the Church and 

subtly— both in law and in social soc £ e ty- then in the next chanter the first place, a point on outside it, who lived by the Ideas 

usage. The theoretical argument i le i ea( J s u3 t0 3 w e his own imnll- which Dr Norntan lays great stress, and values of a -generation or so 


7uZ T ^ L a f "Vi years preceding tne radical up- iimw wraiv. io® the twenrietli-century chanters nf 

he repeal, of the Test and Corpora- Urals of the 1960s. Tim finS portance of preaching, the sacra- the booki ag intellectual influences 
cion Acts in 1828, though practice chapters are an excellent critical and pastoral care, coupled nr as spokesmen: they are much 

3“ a Jo S g n - fi ,n catcl,,n * 1 l| P 1 w « h summary of the thought and prar- with devotion to the idea of estob- more sh adowy f 0 ’ r the y n ,net3 
theory. Now, m an ecumenical a£e, tice of the upper reaches of the llshraent, explains the nineteenth- century, Gladstone and a few others 
te d ^ me Sutures and good feeling church Jn ou r time: they are also, century emphasis on church exten- aside> J, Xhis Is per haps an accurate 
abouiid, and tho nghtfulness oJ a subtle demonstration, though Dr si on — the first half of the century reflection of tne actual state of 
establishment no longer seems a Norman discreetly retrains from W* the building of over 2,500 affairs but oqo would like to see 
bsUB ; . churches huddle making tho point directly, that few churches to provide places for wor- some ^ Dr No rman’s speculations 
rogetner in a cold climate. giants walk the earth these days. shippers who did not come. Class tested in specific situations with 

Church of England wins so handily 
on the field of history ? What in 
Dissenting historiography Can match 


giants walk the earth these 


■ - r iui|iueiii^ lujuiwin uu ( Mnij mill 

erloa ana the parish clergy. It was, as D; 
*°™ nia “ , ‘ Norman recognizes, at the parish 

on sne neia ot History i* wttat in Nnrinan wnmc m' nim'ouni UJ *? ,v ”* r - mm •" level that the social work of the 

Dissenting historiography Can match hn parHai- ronriudnn tn Infill spual^ contact and example which Victorian Church was mostly 

teissrstewf h n ^uz .atfegr 2 

as ■ass? sirte'iss S ?%V in x £ « *u£ ,,d i,uio,ians * r ° " kei, “ 

cjrrir'w™ t !,e 0 B r r °s imprSd * ..-m «»^ d ^ssu.piiSgs 

Socialism ? The mat VtSda S ' l nd “f . 1 ® l ^ eT V Dr Norman argues, for «dtoJ ^ the later mSerlence 


lie.Co loni ^I.E^pe ri eace 




This reader explores the changing 
character of social relationships in 
flic southern colonies of America, 
Tfyeessoys arc divided into three 
sections; Transferring Cultures to 
the New World ; Culture, Race 


range of boo lu onE va ngefical isnf boundaries, governed »R^oVtow7r «UdMm l^horiMgS or cSS 

the Oxfor dMova me ti t and Ch r U Hon V°J" “ t , hedral , ® lttes , wSteh the concerns. It is only half the truth. f a „ „f S, .ha aSt Sat were 
Soclafim ? The St decade has aeeS * j. nduslr,a J ‘etmlution Jiad largely Dr Norntan argues, for radical £"»« ° E . , tba £Ver experSe 
much new vwrk^n reU^ourhla^^ ' Bnd unransigent upon churchmen to blame a conservative nf lhe Church The! we?e faced 

rKS OL® Lords enC,eS lr had fiJSS 'on with puzzling net? 

son Clark’s Imnent in his Ford Lee- Lotas. . . . It had failed to Church to make an impact on .often terrifying in their scale, if 
lures about the relative neclect rrf produce a significant and coi^ society : “ the academic and vlcari- thev failed to seek political solu- 
tha aubiect ■ o porate -response to the soda] ous quality of their radicalism ha* ffi that £ 5 

Anglican studies are simply better! S^remafned* basicailv tn^fpv^ h scarCeI y secm oral assumptions of the politB' 

pitiswitiDg history has too often bas ca v i n elevatil conscious . culture iu which they were set 

been marred by superficiality and r ™ HW11, , Another theme thkt runs through was in general opposed to the 

by. sectarian prejudice (liot just In , the new » 5“ orB con, l >le * PiPture, t i,o book is the general resistance idea of state Intervention in such 
Wg .^e cKitfJS' neither ?|te v nC A?t« IKS'# SS dlrect political involvement. Tha questions. 

«« r srs^’^- 

Hie .oulbiru colonics of Anicricn. , ' E. R. VZ.T 'c Zen Z T^SESSt SJSSSS HTB A’ £ S?«..SoT {Slg 

T^eessnys arc divided mlo tjbrec Soc^fy f„ England. 1770-197Q role of the bis bops In voting agaiu«5 ? dlefim 6 iSScr suffering, mid their workhg 

«WS*Stt!“ aaStt^ laa SB: 

i-asa^-i ‘-?SSSSE’«; ifA‘saus%& 

tassacss*!-'; aas ga^rfra- aa. x S&: jggsas ■« «»«.*«*« 

Bsaasssssar*- tSSw-s™- asirS.’mS S^ss-LsnAs 

aiBAfSBr* »£« waiss * ’XJrfejxpgt* 


quality has bean entirely driven out A 1 *®* sKetcning tne cons pollticallv corrupted churchman • Is 

by Ch« professionalism that la, hap- tutlona ^ ntatrix in whiril tile Church a ff g0ie 0 f Dissenting mythd- 
Plly, Increasing. Anglican hSstS ^ s m a “ ^ e “o» fiit Se ordinary English man’s 

even seems to win hands down when ?jL® os f Dburch leaders to concede p re f arence that his spiritual leaders 

il comes to typography and design, jjj Anellcsns Efr Norm!2 d mmm« a,lould not n,ix 1,1 l» olilics 

rzstiss}. Ms? rss .s sss 


more honoured than not. 


introduction to each of the tlireo 
sections. Paper coycr$£S. 5 Q i : 


lento, . 4he pro- 
e— from ITprsloy 


clergymen '-tdday as in the headlv 
days of a century ago. . 

Yet is a trlbuto .enough ? bj.* 


SSTlSfd ina mf 1 {he'll I8S4, TOtilus,a8ti » for PoHtjoal economy. 

SSJSB?» ^ 4,16 two ; ■ doctrine he rightly 1 sees as botij. 

Endian? ifr t JS'or? Cul ®X^ 8t j r ^ of relevant and moral, ip its tiirm, 
I2i?" V °de can quarrel with some aspects 

thtin gI ^!in? -wSSSL °L°J 8an i? 4 ^ of Ma argument in these choptei 
JUS 1 *” * av ? ^^ QWed —Dissent was less monolithic tha 
aSB?*5Li he impUes . on social . U 


Edjtecl by 
Martin $, Weinberg. 


bincetiie/anioils "Kinsey Reports’ 
of tWenty-five years ago, tlic ■ ; 
Instif iito for Sdx Research nt Iltaiar 


-iiuuuvviHwnw V T i . * AWL J 4 S « ■ vlkA 

In 1799 to Temple In 1942— that the those seemingly endless pampnjet 
Church’s part Is to lay down prin- volumes in the British Library jm. 
clples, not' to commit iwelP to a thousands of sermons by parisn 

single policy or a detailed pro* clergymen, the legacy of an age or 

MiaHMis; STSSKF • WSSTjr SEST SnJ*2Sr- ^ ■ chew priiaog: ^ 

■“ ™“‘ °-" ? MP0D " fr^V«tom«n , S ln ™SJS» wht ££S|S«»j£^B 

», & as Ss5If^ 

relatively • limited appeal-, of Could 

£ j- Coldrldga td his age, to which ? V S BriouW/ Wstprl*-‘ 

I . Pdlay Or Warburton or the pollti- ? a T^TTow IpisconXchargM ' 
»KQ jnuen Aiigucan nistory. U la - umtanans- . »ut suett minor .critic- cal. economists , spoke more mean- rpan^VirT «dontad or ignorod, W ■ 

cuheerned . wltfl -raliutting \rjtici ' M muSt .nOt; phicure. vfou .Dr insfully ; he sensibly' decries the 

Ul thin on it lUn Virnu, .. he. . jIm, Mnrlanm. nP rn man.. M.rna ana tn niurui Una 5UW«U . - 




(«eol,n. .n J - X - ”-, »»■*»» RB lUipHCS OQ lOCml mvoivepisnl O*. .convincing Ol* Uio __ a | nQ , 

more convincing , Inter- and even on ' education, and, Hke- relatively ■ limited. appeal of 

■: ? • ' -.CoWrldgi • W •‘hi* .age/td which • MMrS 

-.yThiS Is a sharply reyl8}qnl8tw6rkj tad is i Unwittingly, misleadlpg ahont Pdlay Or Warburton or the pollti- ? ki nd “ show «oiseonal 


zjq (creating and valuable works bn 
.Jnnbhnsesnality. This book • 
provides a brier history of tho' ■ 
InstUuto a? well as selections 
god condensed versions of these 
WOrkSi £7,50 


within ... and outside the Church 
Whose allegations have too often Victor tatt 
passed for Historical truth. Dr Nor- reactiona 
man is . extraordinarily good'at sunt- ' far morel 


: Church XW>mr *Wj. ;8ope ,-fqjc the -tendency of so many historians to .Sdinto action ? This can ^ t,0 , n .J 

too often . VrotOrftstt Wshopi r- 1 even the moat equate any religious senousnes^ with . and not necessacUS 

• Dr Nor- .reactionary— jh showing them as Evangelicalism | and later tho in- a^jcS nl*s«ntin« Conpe*ad°«> 


punaeo ror mstoncai trurn. ur Nor- .reactionary *-jn snowing tnem as ^-vangencajism ; ana tater tno in- «tvnfrni TS]L»ntia« CongregaM u , lw ' 
man is extraordinarily good ie aunt- far morel thoughtful and resposislve Huence of a charismatic intellectual ?iSTir lr maw be that' 
incizing triiat his subjects- have said titan has been allowed to "tiiem by : like R. H. Tawney is given full more sdf'CojMrious, 

and also at the quiet Mddorminhig the- prejudices of first or second, weight. . Yet Thomas Chalmers, cur- Vcz , s .™™ Ji e ^ ere 

of‘ oyer-extended reputations; he generation Christian socialists and tainly one of the most important traces.-taa 

has n keen eye for thought that Is most historians. of early nineteenth-century social- . ' P dsnomfrianonal . -joutnaiwra 

shallow, derivative, or. naively class- Tho nnr ini ennem-n nf rh« rhu^ii theorists, appears nnly as a defender; and raelonal ‘ - meetlnga al moiy, 

boTundiviHte hi tran H v : Knt-' rnmnT«*Atu .. .f “?. socl . al concern ot tne Church, ./i-b-i- A e ,h. ni .i n ,-lni« n f .taa .--ragtMw *». hAtte r. earlier, 


imposifion'crad a 
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The musician of time 


By John Russell 


ANTHONY POWELL: 
Infants uf the Spring 
209pp. [{cinema mi. £5, 


JAMES TUCKER : 

The Navels of Anthony Powell 
197pp. Macmillan. £5.95. 

Throughout rhe third quarter of this 
century one of the most consistent 
of English’ pleasures was the 
appearance, every other year or so, 
of a new volume of A Dance to the 
Music of Time bv Anthony Powell.. 
To icad each of those twelve books 
on its day oF publication gave a 
particular flavour to the years 
1951-76. The author is rare who can 
make us stick with a text which In 
all Amounts to close on a million 
words ; but Anthony Powell is such 
an author, and those who stayed 
with the series aro marked by it, 
the way people were marked bv 
their reading in the nineteenth 
century. 

But, as Edmund Wilson once said, 
11 No two people read the same 
hniik." Wilson himself thought that 
Powell's novels were just about good 
cnnugJi to fall asleep over ; nnd 
them nrc people less distinguished 
thuu he who find the series over- 
long, sluggish, circumlocutory, triv- 
ial and contrived. But we who dis- 
agree remember what is said by ono 
of the more gifted of the men of 
letters who turns up In The Music 
of Time. “Reading novels ”, says 
X. Trapnel, “needs almost as much 
talent as writing them.” 

Those who prize every word that 
Powell cares to write will reach out 
at once for Itifants of the Spring, 
tylilch is billed as Volume 1 of his 
memoirs. Autobiography is, even 
so, a desperate adventure The form 
is given, the motive Is given, there 
- Ik a presumption of public iuterest 
where the author is well known, and 
yet the memoirs of professional 
writers — novelists, above all— are 
often their weakest work. It is as if 
Vernon Lee were right when *ho 
wrote to Maurice Baring lq 1906 that 
" People nowadays write so ' well, 
when they do write well, that their 
human personality is opt to be mere 
dregs hi the sieve.” ■ 

"Dregs In The Sieve” is a title 
which miLObingraphers should keep 
In mind. It does not apply to Infants 

■ of the Spring, but there le ground 
for apprehension in the fact that 
Anthony Powell’s memoirs cannot 
fail to run parallel to much of The 
Music of Time. The novels are not 
autobiographical in apy limiting or 

• pejorative sense, but we have only 
. to look at Who's Who to see that 
. the career of Nicholas Jenkins, the 

• n swat or of The Music of Time, has 

■ much in common with tihe career 
. of Powell, A.D., as there epitomized. 


Infants nf the Spring is exposed 
to HiiuiliL-r Im/urd, in that from the 
moment that lie met Henry Green 
at the age of nine, Powell hus been 
much in the company of people 
who have already given us their 
own - accounts or private school, 
Eton and Oxford during the yoitrs 
in question. The ground rraversed 
in Infants of the Spring has been 
beaten in one form or another by 
Henry Green, Cyril Connolly, 
Harold Acton, Evelyn Waugh, and 
Evelyn Waugh’s biographer 
Christopher Sykes, as well as by 
others less gifted. 

But the stiffest competition of all 
is from Powell himself. Eton and 
Oxford are portrayed in rhe open- 
ing volume of The Music of Time 
with a fullness, a resonance, and a 
wealth of cross-reference to 


have invntvL-d our author’s forbears 
in many a rewarding con met with 
the “uchelwr (Welsh upper crust) 
Much that is pertinent to I’mvcll 
the novelist comes nut: numhly that 
liis grandfathers on both sides of the 
fainlly “detested ‘business' of all 
kinds'", and that it is from his 
maternal grandmother thut he de- 
rives that preoccupation with the 
occuk, and with freaky sects of all 
kinds, which came nut in his novels 
even before 1939 and goes berserk 
in The Music of Time. 

The prolegomcnu to Powell's own 
birth could hardly be bettered, ill 
fact. The birth itself is recorded 
in characteristic style : “ I was born 
in London, 21 December, 1905, the 
winter solstice ’tis the year’s mid- 
night, and it is the day’s j. feast of 
the sceptical St Thomas, cusp nf 


Art, when the nurrainr pile he iniu 
th-e novels of Trollope, wh-lch have 
just turned out to be the favourite 
reading uf General H. de C. Lidda- 
mciiL: “the style . . . certain repe- 
titive tricks of phrasing . . . 
psychology often unconvincing . . . 
sometimes downright dishonest in 
treating of individual relation- 
ships. . . women don’t analyse their 
predicaments as chere represen- 
ted . . . in fact, the author does 
more thinking titan feeling ...” and 
so on. The effect of this passage iu 
Us context is quite extraordinary. Wc 
realize what art had made us for- 
get : that for all ita apparent hesi- 
tancy and its seeming divagations 
The Music of Time results not only 
from an iron determination bu-t from 
a set of deeply held convictions as 
to what is admissible, and what is 



Afternoon men : ntec/mniceZ tin billiard players, made pcati tin-toy industry i oas overtaken by Japan,- and tin 
by Georg Levy around 1920. Levy, who had his own gradually lost ground to die-cast and plastic . This 

factory in Nuremberg, centre of the German toy * *’» *-* * 

indium 1 , in the 1920s, and emigrated to Ettgland in 
the 1930s. also used a motif of billiard players as his 
trademark. After the Second World war the Euro- 
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piece and collectors f items from all over the world are 
illustrated in David Pressland's comprehensive sur- 
vey The Aft of the -Tin Toy (224pp.- New Cavendish 
Books. £19.50). 


Powell's personal mythology which 
make It difficult for him, or for us, 
to tread the same terrain without 
some expectation of anticlimax. 
What we have in the novel Is ex- 
perience transcended by art; tho 
memoir-form is by comparison raw 
and unstructured. The music of. 
time is on the players 1 desks, but 
the players themselves may . pot 
come in today. 

This said. Infants of the Spring 
gets • away to- a- capital- --star t.- 
Anthony Powell is an enthusiastic 
genonlogist, and for the past forty- 
two years he has had at his sldo 
someone who might be called the. 
Bobby Fischer of that intricate art. 
So our hopes are high when Powell 
begins his memoirs with a brief 
account of Rhys the Hoarse (1169- 
1234) and a reference to “an en* 

I oyaole, if tenuous, continuity with 
ate Roman times by reputed des- 
cent from Llywarch HAu, an histori- 
cal 6th century magnate, (by tradi- 
tion a bard) . And we- are not . 
disappointed. A six-conturies’ domi- 
cile in Radnorshire turns out to 


The Centaur and The Goat . . . .” 
It is in passages such as those that 
Powell usurps the poet’6 preroga- 
tive and brings a new tone of voice 
into the novel. 

But Powell lies certain traits, most 
fully and frankly admitted, which 
may sometimes ‘ make us wonder 
why he set about an autobiography 
at all, N It is better ”, be soys at one 
point, ,r «o keep deeply, felt views 
about oneself to oneself.” Apropos 
of Henry Green’s Pack My Uag _ he 
remarks that "only certain person- 
alities ere appropriate to dissection j 
others not’ r . Ip the novel-sequeuco 
this guardedness is given an extrh 
dimension by art : the chardcteV of 
Nicholas Jenkins has precisely the 

S id tilde and the steadfastness of 
ng without which Che narrativo 
would fall apart. 

Jenkins is also allowed, just once 
or twice, on outburst which wfc 
should like to see amplified - In 
another context if by any chance 
the opinions lie expresses are also 
the author's, One ot these outbursts 
occurs late at uight in The Soldier's 


not, In the writing of a novel. What 
ere die roots of Human action, and 
how can they be most truthfully 
presented? That is the underlying 
subject of The Music of Time ; and 
the CAStigAtion of Trollope has a 
fragmented violence which is like 
nothing else in the twelve volumes 
of the series, 

Autobiography conceived of as an 
amiable cWp-cdop from. oJib yiar to 
the next is no substitute for the 
all-risking art of The Music of Tima. 
Nor does It lend Itself to those 
laconic and definitive summations . 
vriiirii occur , from tiipe to time In 
did hovtis: statements which Lp 
Btruyfere himself would not have 
disdained. (Here is just one, from . 
A Question of Upbringing : “ Human 
relationships flourish and decay, 
quLddy anti silently, so that those 
concerned scoreoly know how 
brittle, or how inflexible, , tflic ties 
that bind them have become,”) The 
shortcomings of Infants of the 
Swing are those of the form, not 
of (the author, . No book can be dull 
which deals. intelUgentily and at 


length with Maurice Flowra, Cyril 
CdiintilVv. Gunrge Or well, Harold 
A Linn, mul Kubv-ri Hymn (as well 
as with n uln- rs less familiar but 
im i’d !y less interesting). What is 
lucking is imaginative pressure: the 
rage ro say what could be said by 
iin oiil- else. 

When Henry Green wrote Pack 
My Bug he had precisely that 
ambition. He believed that "prose 
should he a long intimacy 
between strangers wltn no direct 
appeal to what both may have 
known He named neither his 
privute school, nor Eton, nor his 
college at Oxford, nor any of the 
people he wrote about. Acton is 
oot Aetna, Byron Is not Byron, 
Powell is not Fowcll. For this 
reason, experience as described in 
Pnck Mp Uag has undeniably a cer- 
tain homeless quality ; but tiic gain 
in directness, candour and poig- 
nancy cannot be denied. Pack My 
Bag Is a book unlike any other. 

Anthony Powell does not likp it 
at all, however. He finds It obscur- 
antist. affected. “ experimental.” (no 
compliment, this) and too much 
concerned with au' interior tumult 
to which Green gave, in his view, 
altogether too free an express loti. 
Pack Mii Bug is certainly as unlike 
Infants of the Spring as it is pos- 
sible far a book to be ; but If we 
read them one after tiio other there 
is 110 doubt as to which of the two 
has the more original exp er lance to 
offer. Green tells the truth as he 
sees it, irrespective of the pain or 
confusion which it may cause. 
When his parents’ houso was turned 
into an officer’s convalescent home 
in 1917 he spotted at once that the ' 
officers wore being fattened up .so 
til at they could be sent back to be 
killed. They knew this, and they 
were terrified. (Powell on Green : 
"He never possessed the smallest 
relish for military mystique”) 
Green put nil this Into Pack My 
Bag, along with many other dis- 
agreeable truths about English life. 
These things tumbled on to the 
page, unguardedly. 

There la by contrast nothing con- 
fessional about Infants of the Spring, 
unless it be the authors encounter 
with a Parisian tart (and even there 
the erotic flame burns as low as a 

? l\ot light). It Is to The Music 0 / 
tme that we must look for confi- 
dences which might seem too high- 
flown for the easy-going form of 
the memoir. Whan Nicholas Jenkins 
happens, on un officer's commission 
that has- been granted by -Queeti 
Victoria he remarks now . 

- The great rolling phrases, so 
compelling in their beauty and 
simplicity, might be thought In- 
admissible for the most heedless, 
tha most cynical, to dlsrogdrd, so 
moderate, so obviously right In 
the circumstances, wore their xe- 
qulroments, so friendly — even to 
tuc point of intimacy-— the man* 
nor In which tlie Sovereign out- 
lined tho prlndplos of licr hon- 
ourable servico. 

There is In this passage -a com- 
mitment of the haort which we find 
nowhere in Infants of the Spring, 
Admittedly the book comas- to ah 
end when Powell was barely of an 
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one io bear arms {and in ilie vcar is inn small to jsive scope lor much /"“I O f-Vk V\OY* 

1925, hi iliat : mil exactly a high development’. less than a paw for I fAI fl T) | 0SS S OT1 L/llCilll Uvi 
puini in British military Insioi v >. U'ftnl's Become of Wtmngp for V>WllIJL/l WkJkJJl VilWilllvvx 

Still, it is only covertly tliui lie instance. The paradoxical tiling is . , . i? n tU A .. 


glances in tlicro innnoiis nt u well- tiia-t Anthony Towel! cuuld put the 
spi-ing of feeling that will nor lie case for Mr Tucker’s discomforts 
denied: when it turns out, for in- much more sympathetically man 
stance, dial the fathers of both Mr Tucker nuiiingcs to put it for 
Cyril Connolly and Cliristopncr himself. As u study in honest 
I slier wood have dons tours of duty bemusement that gradually turns 
as Terri tnriul adjutants, or when to admiration, Mr Tuckers book 
Maurice Bowra, while cruising j s 0 f interest; but as a guide to 
through the Dardanelles, was so w lmL the books are actually like it 
moved by the casting of a wreatn j S 0I ,| V intermittently revealing. 

on the sen off Gallipoli that he had .. . . 

to go and lie down for half an hour N3 "'J 6 * X- 0 . 1 " J " SI a M« e ,.’ tw»i| E 

in his cabin. • These moments of ^ r3ni Mr Tu ^K ei iat 

feeling have tltoir effect oo us even a l\ occasion bring an Attic : s niph- 

it we think that armies of aU kinds C M nnd c .r CIS Ti n V n *h a nf° 7 n Lh 
are an invention of the devil; but violent action. The denth of Zouch 
it is in their ■ffabulntcd form that while out hunting in From a View 
they strike hardest. Autobiography t0 a De <*' 

as liere conceived is just’ not taut stance of this (and one which pre- 
enough to allow of those sudden cedes by a year a justly famous but 
incisions with which Powell the remarkably sinular WWtte m 
novelist cuts Into tlic fnt of life. EyelynWaugh s A Hand/ul of Dusi). 

„ ,, . ...... ^ 1 lie influence of John Aubrey may 

Powell the novelist docs of course a | so np^-atc ar 0 deeper level than 
nose problems for readers whose Mr T {,cker suggests. As Aubrey’s 
habits are more desultory than those i,j ngrat 3 her, Anthony Powell natur- 
wlnch the great ii i net eemh -century alJv became very familiar with 
novelists, male and female, took for Brie r Lil , es Something in the pro- 
gramed. An index— better still, a pjt 0 us u,ps mid downs of fortune 
telegraphic Whns Who —-makes wiiicli characterize most of those 
the perusal -of The M^aic of Time lives turns up again in (the novels, 
a great deal easier, tor . anyone who But even more pervasive, one might 
has continually to pick ilia books u» suggest, is Aubrey’s experience of 
and put litem down again. A t hc lower depths of literary life and 
“ Who’s Who” of this sort occupies Mg catastrophic dnvolvement with 


thirty-six pages of small type in Joan Sumner. Wo can hardly doubt 
James Tucker's The Novels of that Joan Sumner was in some 
Anthony Powell. Ar a rough count, sort the ancestress of the she-devils 
some three hundred characters are of whom Pamela Futton In The 
listed in.it, with results which lit Afusic of Time is the most famous 
almost every case are both, droll example, just as- John Aubrey's em- 
end pertinent. hrollinents with Anthony Wood pre- 

Even thfe toe-nail notations In (iBmc.much that la darkest \n 


example, just as- John Aubrey's em- 
broilments with Anthony Wood pre- 
figure. much that La darkest in 
Powell's portrait of literary Lon- 
don. It is clear from several side- 


By Francis Wyndham rupt 
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BURYI. BA1NBRIDGE : aftei 

A Quiet Life j n f a 

iSSpp. Duckworth. £3.25. of i 

-_ J _ B1 -. rrir r . • _ - ~ pint 
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A teasing clement of grand gulgnol bins 
which hovered around the earlier but 
novels of Beryl Baiubridge has now Q f |, 
been eliminated from hor work. Mad 
There are no overt acts of violence as L 
■in A Quiet Life, although the story ; R [. 
seethes with the bidden violence 0 f c 
which underlies so much of every- to t 
day life. As a result, she achieves s | ie 
an effect of complete credibility ss f e 
with, if anything, a gain in intensity. | ta t c 
The main characters are the foot 
classic quartet of father, mother, war 
daughter, son : a combination whose the 
dramatic and psychological poten- crea 
i-IbI tries remain inexhaustible. The shaj: 
theme is the intolerable tension of is sc 
family life, the mutual rape of sensl- and 
bility innocently recurring front som 
hour to hour. They live by the sea, dare 
in a village near Southport, and ing 
their house is uncomfortably small fron 
a house to escape from, If they not 
could. They have known more spa- sane 

Judgment day 


cious times, before Father (who is 
vaguely " in business ”) went bank- 
rupt, but arc still teetering on the 
verge of lower middle-class respecta- 
bility. The period is immediately 
after the Second World War—an era 
in which Beryl Baiubridge, with her 
infallible memory for thc subtlest 
of its minutiae, seems to find her 
purest and most potent inspiration. 

Father can only escape into 
bluster: the house is -not even his, 
but has been put in thc joint names 
of his sister Nora and his daughter 
Madge. This is resen led by Mother, 
as uneasily genteel as her husband 
la half-heartedly rough: her form 
of escape is to creep away at night 
to the station wnitmg-rooni where 
she sits by the fire rouding novels, 
safe for a time from the family she 
hates. Madge goes sloping off bare* 
foot to meet a German prisoner of 
war on the dunes : externalizing 
the domestic crisis, she instinctively 
creates hii alternative drama in the 
shape of a doomed love affair. Sha 
is secretive, but not neurotically so, 
and does not mind blurting out 
some of the truths that the others 
dare not mention; craftily assum- 
ing the personality of an eccentric, 
from whom normal behaviour can- 
not be expected, she Is in fact the 
sanest of the lot. As for Alan, the 


question soon suggest, however, that 1 °well s, portrait of literary Lon- 
tn'ere is something amts* with' the P°. n * 5 * 1S dear “? m several side- 
opening sentence of Mr Tucker's ]? n * ^5* °J ^l e spring 

study, The novels manifest in his A ' ,d ' 0l, y . J*owoll does not 


view a “ steady concern for the well- always esteem Ills fellow novelists 
born, the welf-off, ond the wali-edu- very highly- A university course 
owed". That some of 4 he cliansc- ^ hovers uneasily somewhere 

terd are well-born Is true: but ,l . Mr Tuckers book) should cer* 
Powell shows them no particular i** n J y tn h, I? P * t , he rt ref , er ; 

favour. Many of the character* on t 0 T 7x°P* which is quoted 

whom -foe fovlriies affection and sh ^ u X- 5 1 *?. *?“?■ 


understanding could, not by on 
stretch of fantasy be so describee 


thing to say about a taljr de forte in 
The Military Philosophers which is 


most variously defined. In the strict qM ?1s aleat ww-thv nfmen* 

sense it is not until Volume 11 of !s suieIy a feat worth y of men ' 

The Music of Time, and with the 1 a ”' 

arrival of Dr Emily Rrightman, that . «wt perhaps what we miss most 
a .spectacularly well-educated per- »n Mr Tucker’s liook — and miss to 

son. appears in the series, (Nowhere a , large extent in Inf tuns of ' the 

by the way, is Powell’s mimetic gift Sprim j also— is .the unobtrusive 
nrord. briDJandy displayed.) There ■ build-up pf deep feeling, the adroit 
Is 'not; much to bo said for a triple use of landscape, ■ the unmatched 
conjunction which is so wide of the “J,, 111 ® portrayal of intorlovs, 

mark in respect of (to name a few tlie BwBy to find, symbols of uni- 
on ly) Hugh Moreland the composer, ’ versal application lit the rou linos -o£ 

. Max Pilgrim the night-club .feme*-- ■* life,- the arrowy anjd novae 

. tahier, Ralph Bnrnby the painter, . pretentious ^ refejwicea to Old 
• Rolapll Gwatlcht die sometime com-- Mostar.^pniiuing and: tha accuracy 
pvjmy ‘ commander, . Diplock '. iho * fromarkable In one never aehpsnt 
master; of red tape, Gypsy. Jones the '■ J!?? °r ei ^w * 0 cca slon n i orCovy^ 
nt-nmicniniit 'anifn+riv - l n B s from WaHJiGr, As much as ahV 


By Jane Miller 

NINA BAWDEN : 

Afternoon of a Good Woman 
155pp. Macmillan. £3.50. 

Nina Bawden is an expert on the 
active moral sensibility as liability 
rather than asset. Several of her 
scrupulous heroines . bra urged 
towards the admission that “ it Is not 
always honest to be hard on one- 
self , having already conceded, of 
course, that It is not always honest 
not to be. Ponelope, in her latest 
novel, is a magistrate who leaves 
her husband on the day sho is 
required to assist a judge at the 
Crown Court, a coincidence which 
provides her wilh a new focus 
on die approximate nature of legal 
justice and its similarities wi-th the 
private judgments she has always 
made of her own notions. As the day 
goes on flho finds herself Speculating 
about momenta in her. own life when 
she believed she was acting virtu- 
ously and with (cel in«— moments 
which' would probably look rather 


different in the dock and before a 

Jury. 

The parallel between public and 
private accounts of whiit constitutes 
good behaviour and bad is, in some 
ways, a diversion from the subtler 
and more personal theme of the 
book. Penelope has “ tried so hard 
always " to understand and love and 
help other people and bo a good 

K ars on. She has always known that 
er motives were mixed, at the very 
least, and chat some of her appar- 
ently self-sacrificing deeds were 
prompted by u need 4 a disguise her 
true feelings from herself. Jt was 
she, for instance, who solicitously 
left a bottle of aspirins by her sui- 
cidal stepmother, who made use of 
them. It would be easy enough for 
her to detect malevolence In this 
intervention ; yet u lifetime's 
scrutiny of it has convinced her 
that her guilt lies elsewhere, ami U 
not qulto a mutter of iitumrions 
or of consequences. She (I’scnvcri. 
during this day xomeihlng like u 
ghostly inner law court, which 
appears to have dictated a policy of 
behaving well so thnt she may avoid 
admitting to feelings uhnut other 
people which arc tuiy thing but com- 
passionate, .Vyoukncss irritates 


promiscuous agitatrl'x. • Maaliiittck ?? 

1 thb.’thuslc critic and. his. scourge o< s 1 tr . a , i J6®. 

'am and Otfo Stevens the ear- ^!. ir T > n « lntr Q'' e ruble fomnilatiojis 

leM'fJgluing ntan wl^o la also a most ' -55?-' tndSSnP SuSv 

teri-Mo cad.- The • , that ,. JPfiS .. J? ■ quaW-V 

Afitflioriy Powell is wife of bho^most vmmdintoi nni-^Mfr'p^^Mv ^ 
iin^J-ish jnen w4to ever rat dowfi "Jft jJ, JjSffl 
at • a - typewriter, and that the range ’ n , s 2 

of Hia svnuaatliiles is infiniielw W>!ik>ir ‘ n ? ,an ^ e t- ,°F» ? , e 1 Ctse ; . -of 


~ — • — r : — 55? .his view from beyond the grave. 


alnlosf; ^ as; heqvy. demands . : 'o'd; 


]^BoyF0ster 

LEON UBIS l . ; _ 
Trinity 

751pp. £4.95. " 

* Jill Uml LIJON GRIff I 
Ireland' 

A Terrible Beauty - 
28flpp. ‘£12.95; 

Andre Welitsch. P 


schoolboy son who Is the ceatm 
figure of the hook, he can £ 
escape Into himself by deli be n 2 
blunting Ins awareness of the 
rounding chaos. In this study al t 
troubled adolescent and his alnvw 
ernzy need tor the comfort of 
fornmy. Miss Balnbridge shoS 
truly romarkubie insight. 

Two short chapters, thc first and 
the last, describe a laconic reunim 
between Alan and Madge in the 
present, thirty years after the raiin 
events. It becomes apparent thy 
Alan tins managed to eliminate tha 
unbearable uspecis of the past from 
his memory, or rather has reshaped 
them in a harmlessly conventional 
form. The story itself— the ihicm 
he chose to forget— is told W 
Beryl Baiubridge with a halluclw 
tory clarity which in itself explain 
why he had to suppreas them. {They 
wore not, in themselves, so terrible- 
nod It is true that the unacceptable 
often turns out to have been com- 
paratively tame.) The least self- 
indulgent of stylists, she produce* 
an unnerving effect of immediacy 
through the sparest selection of de- 
tail presented in the simplest prose, 
Reading this book, one fesis uncom- 
fortably close to the people and 
places portrayed In it, yet proiecied 
from them. by her glassy objectivity. 


her, and she is ashamed of this. Sbt 
has never loved her husband sad 
ar lost sho is able to say: *“Ibl» 
Is not wliy I am leaving him', bat 
because I ant leaving him I on 
admit it." Habits of complacency ire 
hard to throw off. ana when the. 
reassures herself tnar her. husband 
and lover and daughters will bt 
better off without her the araumeai 
has come full circle. This judgotm 
may well be a correct one, but that 
Isn.t why It was made. 

“It Is hard to defend onettH 
eloquently", say? Penelope, un- 
truthfully. for to at is what she n 
dangerously good at. Nina Bawden 
can be eloquent too, and w 
alerts us to the shift* and evaifwi 
of her heroine’s attempts - to H 
truthful at lust site suggests with 
her usual urbanity that her heroins 
Ik no worse and no bettor than md« 
uf us in this respect. Something it 
missing, though, from this clever 
novol willt its neat structure 
cloguuca. l’ho incidents which Its 
heroine plucks out of her past seem 
thorp to prove points, so that-iM 
uctivitles of mumpry nud.jrtcollo 
lion are reduced to something t®° 
Ilka nn officient filing system- 


sificnUoii of history In the lme r « u 

of a consistent picture- As 




The faction involves love, deotli, consistent mctur^Ai^ ■ 

war emigration, industrialization: ltfc/scSpy S 

palirics. crossed fates etr It rraHc ltiofo flnd rtlord a sewp/ 
os though. Mr Uris dictated it in the 

back of a Mercedes travelling at avion and i 

high speed rodnd Ireland, only •» JSJjJSne 

; occasionally taking time off to peer a ftWviitoica by jjgfJJ ^ ^ 

. at the mysterious landscape through . ^ £«?,' 

the Unted glass. This Impression towards timr a tuss SSJ-V 

Is borne out by an abundance of tie-fly unconvincing, snd 


is Dome our oy an aounaance of uuwibhmiii 

solecisms and obscurities of ex pres- . ar« sMestepded by ^JSJSStatlc 
JtaHjJjK « dictaphone had sfAitt 

blurted Boina round corner* Thhc .and daring feats of w 1 * 1 ? 


**»na.vB uieu v»uw , — 

dally unconvincing; and Wi 


» blitted going round corners. Thus 
. . ... ... ■■ we have. adverbs Uke rsmally" and 

A crash course In history sets up ‘ anciently ", and phrases like • the 
a novel”: thus Lean Uris condemns immense person of Daniel O’Con- 


ana daring seats oi un . 

insuperable Pdds-Hrfiete w 
dano rota of assaStrurthMS. 




Ci i ’ “ ? 1?“" tTT* inratnw m person OC Uamcl u con- Ireland • A ' T4wlM- rA''"l. 

himself out of his own mouth. He nell”,; people “anguish to their ~ i. e i l na A. 
and his wife dM a fast reconnoitring feet »’; we are. told that Redmond ■ ^rae m^ 
job on the. distressful country of "eclipsed' fighting" In die Plr«' ^jSSuracies and over- 

Ireland, Itemizing miles travelled World War, nistorical anaccui. fl °" 


W8W h >Wmrtiwi-; .; :Standa)rd i u 

r'Aleadi fv 


Matters arc; made no 




m 






w — «»tVU5W "VH M ITRI. IVilUtCia tUg IKHtUB UO 

flndjplaces $ean* as proudly as any- easier by, Mr Uris preferring, for 


historical Inaccuracies ; 

simplifications. The SJJwltritt 
present. 

■S"4- *82?tS 0 SS Sffi .and ignor; 


; . to.i explalrl. -ti 
?! AbohV the Hi 
n.:pfIsinaTy, hard 


ParHamWt 
■e misidta- 1 
if the bco* 




f Jh,:; 1 -' 

m 




LoVklti^ p' hhdrthare-i U^^nwssSsf;. >; Tq ^jtdlo -Hilfc- •• '.jTfr*. bte#MJ3 

li n^tr^tpr^LarWsjboJ ; ro!d . J^gh't-antl.vvi^g itoA Qf bOn « reaW 
^gpu-rnendj who aamoly cotiUIbuje^; ^ 


i;iro tqose more . heautlful peqp>°. 

had thq benefit ^ to uke.- heap W u ^ 

T6*i ■ ngures MjcpaaJ Bavltt . W-*' . j 1 . dieni ^ and tributes W 

• 1 «uch Briticisms wl« rtit S bMbJrtd of alrtfo?t d" b , e,,C tIofds 

• ' l,, V- S j a r 1 ^ n l? n - yb** tW* tp Mr UriS. The main ibsseagq' urictiibuinea*-' The 

^ beapmas, involved' In . tfie naUcmalist. pf thisfnoyel is.'tb .“explain " tne express 8 hope that. the Tfnse 5 

fhioh eomributia ,- towards. . 

iiq, ogdrina. ■ Qh i'bf ttU byJa Hdc f.- , 
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The unkindest cut of all 


By Michael Irwin 

K1NC.S1.KV AMIS : 

Thc Alteration 

203p|»- Cape. £3.50. 

Kingsley Amis has not always found 
it easy to adjust his novelistlc gifts, 
which arc primarily for comedy, to 
the things be wants to say, which 
arc often serious. In the earlier 
novels his need to have available 
a consciousness capable of iris own 
brand of comic observation could 
override important requirements of 
situation or character. John Lewis, 
ihc narrator of That Uncertain 
Feeling, displays so many of his 
creator’s stylistic habits as to 
acquire an elan doubtfully appro- 


significantly Impaired, and there 
have been awkward shifts of uarru- 
tivc level. 

Mr Aniis’s various experiments — 
thc whodunnit, the spy story, the 
ghost story — perhaps represented n 
conscious effort to escape thc 
restrictions of iris usual mode. If 
so, the success was dubious. The 
huol.'s in question tend to be enjoy- 
able rather for wliut they have in 
common with oilier Amis novels 
than for their excellence- as speci- 
mens of a particular genre. For 
example, the detached narration uf 
The Green Man makes for lively 
comedy but only half-hearted 
horrors. 


ledgmeut or the ultimate gap 
between treatment and _ subject. 
There must have been reviews that 
concluded: “ Tt will be interesting 
to sec what Mr Amis does next.** 
The Alteration is what he has 
done, nnd it is both interesting and 


transport system. New England, 
colonized by schismatics, is growing 
in power. Modifications to LmginiGc, 
costume and architecture ns wc 
know them produce the tun iosph ere 
of a historical navel rather than a 
work of science fiction. A variety 


odd. Loosely clm«ifia1:le as science of incidental references— to Mozart s 
fiction it is for mere than another second requiem, to Brunei s 

ovmvke in nasriirho. Mint of the cathedral SpjI'L'S; — helps to fill U> tjlC 


exercise in pastiche. Most of the cathedral spires helps to fi»l m t ic 
amber's characteristic comic effects, b ?cl: grout id, cultural and cnroiinlo- 
which are (minded oil social ubserva- effect is to imply that oui 

tion, are precluded by the fan tactical world represents merely a chance 
context. The subject proves deeply possibilities, and to ofier an 

serious. Mr Amis is attempting a nitematit'C scenario, 
work far outside his previous range. The story concerns Hubert Anvil, 
and it is exhilarating to watch him bay soprano at Cover! ey Abbey, 
swerve along on two wheels of his a»'d the finest singer of his kind 
talenr. in living memory. /Tlie abbot pru- 

Within the -novel hurif he P.°scs tliat lie be “altered ".so that 


between comic means mid serious i,; s genre more precisely: 


work far outside his previous range, 
and it is exhilarating to watch him 
swerve along on two wheels of his 
talenr. 

Within the-nnve] kself he defines 


ends has widened. Aging and death 
are presiding themes. The title of 


or Counterfeit Woiid, a class of 
tale set more or less at the present 


Ending Up suggests what Mr Anus date, but portraying the results of 


acquire an elan doubtfully appro- thinks about the ugliness and unfair- fi0 me momentous change in liiistori- 
prlate to Iris role within the story, ness of mortality. His novel “ends cal fact." The action begins in 
Roger Michcldene, the Fat English-,, up" with -the near-simultaneous 1976 , but the “ alterations " imposed 
roan, becomes a temperamental death of oil its characters, who are 0 n history have produced a world 
centailr, behaving like Evelyn knocked down by tlie author 'like superficially remote from, our own. 
Waugh but thinking like Jj m « row of dominoes. Tlie climax may Catholicism rules Europe, nnd main- 
Dixon. Admirers accept, such In- be true to the tins tin ess of life, but tains an uneasy cold wur relation- 
consistencies where tlie comedy is by denimimi could not grow out of ship with the Muhummadun empire, 
up to standard 1 but sometimes the the dark comedy Hint precedes it. Science has been suppressed, hut 
author's larger alms have been It is imposed, as though in acknow* there is an efficient international 


some momentous change in histori- 
cal fact." The action begins in 
1976, but the “ alterations ’’ imposed 


j a lemperameiiim aeaui or in cuaracicrs, wno aie 0J1 history nave produced a world 
uving Uke Evelyn knocked down by tlie author 'like superficially remote from, our own. 
thinking like Jim a row of dominoes. The climax may Catholicism rules Europe, nnd main* 
rare accept , such lu- be true to the unstinesa of life, but tains an uneasy cold wur relation- 


Baker Street, USA 


t* f* , - . ir< 1 ... story, a huge dam is being built, for 

By ratricia HlgflSinitn no apparent reason, in thc precipi- 

... tons desert valley of Mesquite 

i "' c ree ^ objective ? To let the 

HUGH GREENE (Editor) *. waters burst one day and wipe out 

2Lti ncrl ™ RiVD,s of s “ p“^ a ! , W"tS« Gu aS 

noim . through the arroyos. Skulduggery 

3 47pp. B odley Head. £4.50. is- revealed and justice done. Some 

,■■■■ ~ 1 ■ ~ ■ u » ■ of the slang sounds almost content- 

Hugh Greene has discovered — with porary. Several of these amateurs 
some difficulty he says In his intro- or near-amateurs seem to have been 
duction — thirteen American short inspired by reformist zeal; and it 
stories of the period and genre of was often directed against the rail- 
the Sherlock Holmes tales. Most of road magnates : “ buccaneers neatly 
the authors’ names are unknown in. labelled with the dollar-mark in- 
England and even in America ; one stead of tlie skull and cross-bones, 
reason being that writing, for sev- .... Four directors of the Central 
eral of them, was merely a sideline. Pacific, for instance, milked their 
Rodriguez Ottolengui, for instance, railroad by fraudulent methods of 
author of “The Nameless Man", more than sixty million dollars . . . 
was a don list and probably thought nnd each left over' forty inUliou nt 
his claim ro fame rested on a book his dentil Alas they me still 
called Methods of Pilling Teeth .rich and quke unbusted, despite 
rather than on Baruos, his private such admirable stories as Francis; 


are a disgrace to America. In Iris carriage or a taxi-cab that wliisks 
story, a huge dam is being built, for someone to the dangerous meeting 
no apparent reason, 111 the precipi- place ? A roadside hostelry a little 
tous desert valley of Mesquite distance from Noiv York has a piano 


distance from Noiv York has a piano 
at which 11 a pu)e youth with 
drugged eyes was with one hand 


thc voice may be preset ved. Most 
of Hubert’s friends accept or even 
welcome the plan. His mother 
opposes i't: she has only recently 
discovered, through the family 
chaplain, The joys of physical love. 
The Pope intervenes, planning to 
make an “altered” Hubert the 
leading soprano at- St Peter's. 
Eventually Hubert runs away from 
his chapel and tries to escape to 
New England. 

The castration theme is kopt 
clear of comic or prurient sug- 
gestion, but it docs prompt soino 
entertaining cxposJtinn of che 
importance, delight fulness and 
absurdity of copulation. It also 
provides a usefully precise measure 
of moral standards. More Is in- 
volved even than the indignity to 
the child. Hubert is not only a 
singer but a composer — putcntially 
a great composer. Those In 
authority are willing to sacrifice 


• “"W ***** M.IM Uillg^uu ejeo Tina TT1 LI J UMC A1CHIU « ■ “i, Isa. _ — . 

a rival railroad section. Guns are picking out an accompaniment’’ as „ s possibility to the 11 ear- certainty 
pulled, horses’ hooves clatter he sings: oi preserving the voice. Their 


through the arroyos. Skulduggery And from the time the rooster calls 
is* revealed and justice done. Some p|| wear my overalls, 
of the slang sounds almost contain. And you, a simple gingham gown, 
porary. Several of these amateurs so, If you’re strong for a shower 
or near-amateurs seem to have been . oF rice 

inspired by reformist zeal; and it We fwo could make a paradise ’ 
was often directed against the rail- of any One-Horse Town. 

^Sn^Sh There is plenty of atmosphere, and 

labelled with the dollai-mark in- a p resage 0 f the American literary 
stead of tlie skull and cross-bo lies. t 0 £ g i, n ess to come. Who could 

• D * Fo Ff. d / ra 5 t H' ,,s °Li If j e 2 Hrj resist an opening paragraph such 
Pacific, foi instance, milked theli as 0 f william MacTIorg and ■ 
railroad by fraudulent methods of Edwill flalmer in "Tlie Man Higher 
more than sixty million dollars ... Un”’ 

his 1 riSmh ”* 1 T1 ' e «■» Gizzard of the 

rich tnf fluke un busted despite wilder bad burst upon New York 

'inch admirable 5 2 FroS from tho At,antic ' For seventy- 

? U n U®c I’lancia, two, hours— as Rutland, file . clet'ls 

Wanes. ... j Q t he Broadway offices of the 

The stories are welcome evoca- American Commodities Company, 

dons of an ago when fifty miles an saw from, the record he/ was 

hour, in a car meant hair-raising making for President Walter— no 

peril. The prose is often homely ship of the dozen expected from 

and naive, -but it has also a ring of, foreign ports had been able to 
honesty. One waits eagerly for the make the company’s, docks in- 
big gold pocketwatcli to appear, Brooklyn, or, indeed, hud been 

and is it going to lie a horse and reported at Sandy Hook. . . . ' 


detective. The nameless man in this Lynde’s. 

story comes to Barnes’s office and . . 

explains Iris predicament : lie can- The stories are welcome evoca- 
not remember h-ls name, though Nuns of an age when fifty miles an 
Barnai; snnn iticrnvM* th* man hour, in u car meant hair-raising 


Barnes soon discovers that the. man 
is familiar with Neto York’s topogra- 
phy. The name Remingtpu, maker 
of bicycles as well os typewriters, 
leads Barnes by intricate means 40 
discover the man’s identity. At the 
end of the siory " they adjourned to 
Delnionico’s ”, • Good old Delmo- 
nico’sl 

Hugh C. ■ Weir’s “Cinderella's 
Slipper" which leads off the collec- 
tion is a busy yarn, extremely enjoy- 
able and with a great deal of period 


of preserving the voice. Their 
euphemistic “alteration” conceals 
sni ail-minded ness as well as In- 
humanity. 

For much of its length this well- 
structured novel reads lightly. Its 
f magi native freedom — of a kind rare 
these days hi fiction for adults — 
conveys a buoyant suggestion that 
all tlie lurking dangers can he 
circumvented. It is as though 
Nineteen Eighty-Four had been re- 


written by Leon Garfield. Bui the 
story darken-, abruptly at it accele- 
rates to its cliisc. The threat to 
Hubert Is seen as the manifestation 
of a pervasive evil. And that evil 
is urn very different from the 
wickedness of our own world : it is 
us though life us we know it and 
life as depicted in the novel were 
niter native variations on the theme - 
of eternal nastiness. A pan lurid, anti- 
semitism, torture, totalitarianism, 
war — all human life us we know it 
proves, in the end, tn lie there. 
Regular readers of Mr Amis will 
know that this hitter determinism 
has little to do with ideas of origi- 
nal sin. The extrnordiMury story 
has been a means of mounting a 
surprise attack on God. 

_ So buld and elegant is the concep- 
tion that it would be nice to claim 
complete success for the finished 
work. Hut various things go wrong. 
Must obviously there is again the 
un certainly' of narrative level. Is 
this Counterfeit World to be truly 
, a ".world”, something to be pic- 
tured and half-believed in, or is it 
merely an intellectual construction) 
h diagram of possibilities? There 
is much that points in the latter 
direction. As in many works of ~ 
science fiction, description often 
subsides into exposition. The dia- 
logue accommodates some -noat lin- 
guistic byplay, but tends towards 
the neutral idiom of the historical 
novol. The numerous transcription 

t 'okes — secret policemen named 
? oot und Redgrave, references to 
the Father Bond stories or to Ayer ( 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology-— 
provide only water isli fun and en- 
courage the reader to knowing alert- 
ness rather than iraaginallve in- 
volvement. The Alteration is most 
successful where it thickens 
into illusion. The introduction of 
an appalling Yorkshire pope, with* 
a dialect and a physical presence» 
provides an Immediate increase in 
sinister power. To be truly 
effective the climax would require 
the story to have consistently the 
autonomous life that it in fact gen- 
* orates only spasmodically. Alto- 
gether Mr Anris has written a work 
smaller in scale and effect than he 
seems to have intended ; but tha 
book that got away could have been 
his most remarkable production so 
far. 


peril. The prose is often homely 
and naive, -but it has also a ring of, 
honesty. One woits eagerly for the 
big gold pocketwatcli to appear, 
and Is it going to he 8 horse and 


Upstairs, upstairs 


don Is a busy yarn, extremely enjoy- .. 

able and with a great deal of period — 

3*%Al3ra " 0 i n ; a e Bywauam Feaver 


don and courage, dashes about in 
taxis to. Grand Central Station, 
accompanied by her chum, also 
fetaale, who serves as her Watson 
and ^narrates the story in the first 
pexjpn. Weir writes with some zest, 
and one can almost hear the rustle 
of long silk skirts as the amateur 
detective Mndelyn (a newspaper 
woman by profession) attempts to 
Teenact the apparently motiveless 
murder of r • young, mau on the 
ground,^ °f an estate. Tlie rustle 
EL? j Irt » when the victim might 
qair.it ami turn,- lias bearing on the 
MJuuon, and so has ah abandoned! 
muddy slipper found OR the scape; 
a . man was wearing the slipper, a 
man with feet small enough to fit 
into women's shoes.' 

Richard Harding Davis's “The 
-k fln \ e nr p ” $ nda hook, a. story 
“Mut Tamuiany Hall and a stalwart 
■^Mnt district attorney who' does 
not flinch even at the threat of- 
assassination. Hugh Greene says' 
war Richard Harding Davis earned 


JAMES HANLEY j 
A Dream Journey 
3^8pp- Andv6 Deutsch. £3.95. 

Clem aod Lena's retreat is on 


yet unfinished, to a safer place. He 

S ut it behind the dustbins and it was 
estroyed. 

sss This moment is recalled and used 
as the trigger for ending the rela- 
tion ship between Clem and Lena. 
He despairs over his work and dies. 
She survives as a solitary. .We first 

suspect and thou loarn that Clem 

was no unsung genius — hts paintings 
the sound School of Gulley jimson — 


top floor of a decoyed house in and the burden of the book thus 
darker Chelsea. He is an artist. She rests ou lris/their sense of failure 
is 'devoted to him. Getting up the nnd the loyalties this tests. 1 Lena's’ 


stairs to their cramped rooms Is 
“ like climbing Everest 'V as she 
once wrote in Tier diary. The diary, 
like virtually everything else in 


devotion is a form of fury, a. des- 
perate last stand uot so myall for 
Clem as for her faith in bjin> Her 
illnesses— first during- the war and 


like virtually everytmng else in illnesses— first: during- the war and 
their lives,- was . discontinued. , ,So . then , during tfi« . last days of^t^d . 
little happened to them. No post* events., doscribed— are - hidden. . from 
no phope, no contact with- tlie outi the. artist in case they upset him 
side world (“the brick forest", os as he sits over his easel making 
James Hanley puts it) except to pay dull, repetitious marks. Both of 
the rent, stock up on whisky and, them descend their Everest for lone 
for Lena's sentimental reasons, make excursions into, an unfamiliar world 
the occasional trip to Buston for, where- only a few landmarks remain 
meat, from the old days. But, far fronP 

■ Mr Hanle/ has always been .askil- "opflgfl fur the action, these wits 
ful assembler of detail. He feeds emphasize th^death of hopes. The 


i thS t i?K C J l,r ? . Ha , vd "'f Davl5 ^med pellets 'of information Inf* the nar- c °^cmomwts d u rIng tha air raids 
[ * ?L 2 . worse in his rativb. leaving them time to' germl- only isolate, the top-flom couple 

I ' 'J according- to . nate and^become significant. This even further. ; , , .. 

L Authors he “js means that the reader feels obliged This is a beautifully complicated 

B « ‘Urgotteri now” He was to turn back and, check on the lncl- story. The nccaslodal lapse Into the 

p it must ,ba paid that dents, as theydevelop, rather like ,klna of. . nirgld /solemnity .that 

t in Tv . better titan some others Letia . herself- wandering ..down appears ,to Jiavq : peen . the . cjtlef 
E ■ « Rjwflfa : it is « relief memory lane picking up the frag- characteristic pf 'Clfifn- SteVehs^ art 

I #ofwO n *} touch after, ihents of her foreclosed life. 1 Thq .is 0 f little consequence in the con- 

I JUOUB llllft • fni’nliflTi cur’ll forlimic . 1 ..... . l.m, ’ .... . „C . mimn.loc un-aorhail 


i FrunCV. ; T 11 ' 3 mw, bh. wmco i.ootn' oamagea tne nouse, 

I P» tt , ih the agonizing starting its decline, and destroyed 

- HceuouJnsss, of tlie age. Clem's, hopes. .asTsf -painter. At the 

L : . A/Sroncjis; Lynde, author .of VThg- 1 libiaht ,of a. raid/ while; the rest -of 


. ..caricaturp. We are shifted fronj pne : 
!' persona to another with . the awk- 
wardness of cross-examination 1 and i 


October Books 

. RICHARD OLLAR 0 
This War Without Ah Enemy 

A Htstory of the English Civil IV'nrr • £6.95 

DAVID YALLOP 
The Day The Laughter Stopped 
The true story behind the * Fatty* Arbuctye scandal £5.95 

FRED ARCHER 
• Poacher's Fie £3.75 

THOMAS TRYON 
, Crowned Heads ‘ jC4-95 

JANE AIKEN HODGE 

Judas Ffozvering £4.25 

. RONA JAFFE , 

. Tfto Last Chance £3.95 

, JACKY G 1 LLOTT 

Crying Out Jou 4 : ■ £4.25 

. - : . ; ' , CLIVE ^GLETQN ... •' iV ! : v; : • 

- . Sf ate Visit y-- : i l - £ 3 ^ 5 . 

V. - ROBERT CjALDER :’ i/ . -V • 
)>' j •: V Tflfi ppgS, . - V'- '/ ■; £ 3,75 ,' ; 

; V= fM^THA ALBRANb ' ‘ 

A Taste of Terror £3.30 

DOROTHY CLARKR WILSON 
. CUmh Every Mountain ' £4.50 . 

iatiZABETH GOUDGE 

. A Book of Faith ' £4.50 

CHXbLES COLSON ' - 

Born Again £\,9s 

'y\'r : ;'-A*AX WARREN ■ 

'5 1 $$tieye in tho Greed Commission £2.60 

/■>>'; PALLISER , ; 

: M&L' Staffordshire landscape . £5-95 

K.J. ALLISON ,--,V 

/ MEL: TheEastBidingdf Yorkshire £w$ 
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The anatomy of displeasure 


made tlic book too heavy, Moro criticism musi seem like an «u tent pi selective. William Blake has lingered 


volumes arc pi mined. 


lo tattoo snap bubbles 


in the mind, largely because of 


FRANK MUIR : 


Bv William Halev Muny readers, as tliey dip, will Tlic relative expansiveness of the ^iLnjic heintf 6 Tli c 'den tii-bed ^wne 

™ vrmiamnaiey iheirjnetnories Stimulated into ™in,h e ti.eatre ^cctwn « KTapabte ^ of n^biiTm rSC 

■ ■■ ■A Ji-J 1- "ffenna Afr Muir new entries. He ^ “JJ* h nJ££ Vt if l l to tears. Yet Blake's comments on 

wank mi hr ■ ranges from Pfnto to Andioiiy Hope becomes boring, if it is no more ... . . u ev nolds were far from 

FRANK MUIR. aj ,d from Dorothy Parker to than a succession of acid drops. o . Jlie burelv ^ And white 

The Prank Muir Book . Madame tie Sivignd, so the field Some of i he longer quotations are f “I ^ b ctweon Brown ne 

An Irreverent Compaiilon to SoomI i s ,„Idc. To Tchaikovsky's “I played worth reading more than once, and ‘id Fdwilrd A tzGerald^ 

History the music of that scoundrel Brahms, pondering. And Mr Muir s his- Q . , pj .. . ., n 'f ce ij nH aiK j 

Wnn Hetiifiinann £4 SO What B Sifdess bastard I", which toricni linking passages and his ' J J L „ ‘ . ?} l?L ,n Id him 

372pp. telMrmrm._iA.50 . — he quotes, one could add. if memory “beneaths" (notes on the quota- “ 1 f ‘Sri,.™ 

* t0 naguc^li arl i°e l ". t^uld inSny 


372pp. Hetneinnnn. £4.50. 


miM h« bin shown himself music". I have not been able to claimed, it is a language, then it 
fl "i r and re- flnd il i» the three volumes of is one few can ever fearn. And the 
source Nol be has’ embarked on Wiisic in London, but it was prob- more earnest the efforts to inter- 
mnrp sustained and abl 7 w«uw» fa. exasperation caused pret it become, the more it grows 
JXtantteL n r b KuS him by yet ““Other performance of esoteric. Plays are things we can 
-o? J? least to h!fe the bSeE we »«]■««> ^quiem, which G.B.S. all underatand-at least most of 

are r seeing*fdm— more in the round. * ttX ST-M^-ST 


r _ c J_ s A JL 0 S .k 1® JrfSn!!? . The classification of dislikes and 


one few can ever learn. And the cions piggish screaming, tearing, 

jre earnest the efforts to inter- roaring, perplexing, splitmecracklo 

et it become, the more it grows crash me niggle insane nss of a 

oteric. Plays are things we can woman is practising howling 

L understand— at least most of below-stalns with a brute of a 

cm — and can enjoy talking about sin gin gm aster so horribly, that my 

length. So are food and drink. haul is nearly off. 

Browsing in The Frank Muir was an outburst of the avuncular 
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to say or anything rmit it is umnm intolerances ranging over 2,000 Book , one comes to see some authors Edward Lear. On the other liend f 
ot ns Kind. «*verrneiess ic is niiii- y CHrs j nl0 subjects provides some *“ a now and intensive light. It is one's interest in Ambrose Bierce is 
cu, t 10 “! interesting and puzzling contrasts, not necessarily a true light. Mr heightened by <the quotations from 

to rite Frank Muir Boo A. Pot vvhat -fimt it is possible to bo nirhier Muir's theme makes him highly Ids Devil’s Dictionary and Enlarged 

SEZJSFcSSJF « Scdd 

sr^L- - h * t s$i: ncy J£ sssir^T ssrsssj’tis 


S. .TB abmif, 

and clothe hlstoricaliy hu Anatomy "micked v!Si thoawiftiM^of 
of Displeasure. It is a much more “ cu . rno “witness of 

engaging exorcise than oiie would PP®r , t V s when a guy gets stabbed 
expect. For ono thing, Mr Muir die- j 11 *“0 back and instead of bleed- 

plays his thousand and more . Jll E siQRs- 

examples without showing the least 


sign of being atrabilious himself. 
Whatever animosity, intolerance, 
dissatisfaction, or malevolence lie is 
bringing to our notice, lie himself 
remains in good spirits. "Much of 
the literature of disaffection is 
Very funny to read, which is hardly 
surprising ; hato and laughter share 
much the same animus *' is his 
comment. 

. The book is fresh ^throughout. For 


Wagner has beautiful momenta 
but awful quarter hours. 

Hell is full of musical amateurs, 
Music is the brandy of the 
damned. 

Opera in English Is, In tho main, 
lust -about: as sensible as baseball 
In 3 Milan. 

Wagner's music is better than it 
sounds. 

Classical music is the kind we 
keep hoping will turn into .a lime. 


even whan the subject is hackneyed, p, 

ItW. ^ e«h of jh«/° T|!m 


likes, and has something engaging 

to, roll us about them. This is natural an , .incentive • to IniT nr mS 
to him. not induced by his studies. Muir’s to finS nur 01 Mr 
Father Brown solved- the mystery MU,r 8 Dook co f,nd out * 
of the; desam of a super-optWolst: by There are, of course, druma 
Showing that the effort- to keep critics who have been as incisive, 
c&eerful. had: made the rivan a.sul- Mr M\iir gives, as "the nrcherypo 
oiddi maniac. "The , Religion .of of the modern critical witticism", . 
CliieeJpftflnfcss Father Brown Eugene Field's cqmment on Creston 
explained, "Is, a cruel religion". Mr Clarke's King Loan “He played the 
Muir does nor tiinkc a fetish of it.' He' King 'ns though under the mbmeii- . 
juet sees the funny side of life. l *ry apprehension that someone else 


that the book Is all jokes. ,e ^hole drumatl^crit Ssm 1^ °,n 
Far from it. Mr- Muir con be in for- . hi moreexiknflimv^ 
mative and serious. He writes about claiiSy! V {n Vi 7nr ZtLt 

Ame c «««rnqd who CeScept on 



PutU lucking fruit, on a dish painted in yellowish-purple lustra : nnula 
in William De Morgan's Merlon, Abbey factory In the 1880s anti ptirilu 
failed in the firing, it. Is an exceptional piece in that it has his initials 
scratched an the reverse. The dish is in the department of ceramics 
rit the Victoria ami Albert Musetim and is ttiusirated in their Catalogue 


venus «e mho. TM iniquitous Mr Muir auot«' 13hZ ’"mIm » of Pottw y b Y WMliam Do Morgan tiy Koger 

&& , ■ ^ ,-.r ■ ...... 

Defo^ but; also .;ih 0'riS , .at ; - i- / . '1 : '■ ± ) r 
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Roger Pinkhtim {lllfpp. 
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Devil's Dictionary. His cauakT! 
Jtitty - tate. " ranged ftJSfig 
t» painting and from chons 
lord, « a detestable suffic? J i 
duced by a malevolent conspiracR 
the hen, the cow and the wok» T »2 
Muir lwis started ous reader ’Jr. • 
huiK for Bierce’s two volumea Am 
m thw section on food and dB 
he has provided an entry of S : 
own for some n no else's aniholoBT. | 
As fur ns ihc home is concetDei I 
.tho biggest change j n whai P 1 1 
WodelmiMc called H browsing m \ 
sluicing " s probably not 2 
decline in the huge, formal meak 
oa- fltanrter menus, but the m 
form our food is in nowafa! 
when wo buy it. Coffee comeTa ' 
a pmvder. hhh arrives as a frown 
reotongulai- block. Soup, stiff w i* 
preservntiveis, comes in a tinwl 
ns a powder. Potatoes no lonu 




-tks^fteDc RoWs bon vie tied -■ compared to 

thfte ' is a pTethdro of them— S at o£ ? Slant like Tennyson. The 

there has' peVer been ah adequate |^| a, ‘p lie rit 0 P 0 ®* 1 !?. it. is true, arouse 


centred upon rldlna to hounds end ipiroaucrory remarks to Matthew ndS never oeen an adequate kir nr,„*V; '{."TTn * .V 'u i 

trSnlns rocehorseS IHs asIies wero : Poet and Prophet, reminds biography of MattJ.ew Arnold, Vfil!U S but 311 h ° doe * 

scattered^ onr iff Derbv course a? " s A hM Arnold's motfier was born simply Because there is so little nuote from them. 

Hpiqm^VBq much.for : ono nrd.crlllc.: ^ docrnnsrita 


Met br.fe. ^ 
W,. but mbco. ^h»?tef* wo^M 


ini-Pornwall and hence Arnold was documanitary evidence about his .We are given a little too much 
* V '■% hi» Celtic forebears' : W f,a . - .We ho,ve Lionel . or. thesweetness and light side of 

ik-Je^-olto- ■uregortie : m Ibwar - -.thtfid ^Mtitwhl ih D oii; S e , reraetf op ktt g ed: ; «v .a' -greac number i - of 
°*x 07 k^ ■ KqWfe.itlbon, iptoposds ■ ^/'cofoWI- : ; |i» jT?l^S^?“bdescrendHiglyi atf f‘ a^B 5 / polemical . controverile* and- some 

Mr- MUi.r ; trabo « on thq ■ Gdltio htraift lmA5m>id ^,?uh It acpdeutic". If Is possible that 1 diacussLoii^ about these- might have 

idetxea. o£ ■ — mt ■important clement whlclr hfls ? bopk Oft Arnold could be.writfhiv been useful. By far thfe best part 

hlstori6dt Of -the book is 'Dr Rowse’s treatment 
er fiil f|ls’ this liproydba- ^J«pment could be linked in ariilltott- , of v Arnold's ^ contribution to aduca* 

’ feom^ aq :^adng yay:But thla»r Rpwse cfe^ ' tion, altlidugh znuch -has already 
e, suo^ ag -Qiat; It was . . doesh t do i at times nfe ' been written: on jbls subject; par- 

- Qtfrlithftt. Arnold's ■' Arnrad ^ems to exist, In vacuo. \y ' ticularl^. by.-W, F. CwrioU: iq Th* : 



' Wa. mOapre [bibliography. .... 
Arnold the manel tides 
to 

?tl 


wear tiiair jackets butMrivenSI 
and naked m an impenetnUe I 
plastic bag. Embryonic mashed | 


pot-aito comes in Utile dry Iium 
J iJce cattle-feed pellets. Bred 
untouched by human baker, 


arrives wrapped and sliced in i 
soft lump, die “crust" seemhah 
qxrayed on. Beer, urged upward! 
b^gas, emerges from * steel dutt 

Some people will buy Mr MidA 
work as a coffee-table book. For 
others it will be a collection of 
troupaiffes, like Aubrey’s Brit) 
Lives or Isaac DTsraeH's CurioiinVi 
of Literature. ProfesdansI writarr 
may keep it as a resident mine of 
out-of-the-way quotation!. Bur, u 
Mr Muir explains in hit preface, it ' 
has had a more serious purpose 7% 
book, he writes, “ is an attempt to 
look at social history from ihe view- 
point of people who were a)We at 
the tiino and were nnt at all hqin 



tlNNESSEE BltilAMS priEltS TO DONALD WINDHAM, 1940-85 

■ notei by bonald Windham, 350pp. 

..Tw°. loiters .any 9 yr^wip^ ^yWlltlarna reproducgd ln facsimile (In cplour)i 
;• ;.•; . v/:.; 1 ■ ; .LIlTiiteq .td 62B coples. J . - * ■' 







about what was going on. ... It 
is hoped thut when this- account ii 
added to tho more orthodox ti» 
of history the render will edd ap 
with a slightly more stereoscope 
picture of the past ", 

This is somewhat over-ambitlout 
Plenty of wiiat is printed in these 
pages was snid or written for till 
mere intellectual pleasure of uuer- 
ins it. It is the uncUlary aspects of 
life that are the butts ml her M 
life itself. Imnortnnr areas a 
thought and activity are left un- 
covered. The moralist could pnu 
out thnt . a fair company in ur 
Muir’s vast cavalcade was fer frai 
admirable. The main entertalnmeu 
In reading tho^u outbursts- is that 
in genornl the world’s opinion no 
rejected iliem. Tho more outrag- 
eous. the conuncuis are, the taut 
we enjoy them. Because of -ill nil : 
the render lias to resist a tompw; 
linn to begin feeling Uimidf 
supeviot. 

But tills is to take the u’ork J<» 
seriously. Tt is rich in iiistrucito* 
and ontoi-tnlnmont. not in W 
philosophy. None the less it n« 
well worth doing mid lins been dose 
well. 


One of tho most extrnordlnirf 
things about the Vlcioriartf » 
their unselfnwarencss L' ,,C J*„ 
na they did before t«e /K “! 

• Freud. All his life Maltha* 
•Arnold was interested l«i 
than usually sympathetic 
things and lhemes-all fS 
from " Tristram ahd fijJJ k* 
The Study of Celtic .W'jJgJ 
to his later concern whf K‘^ a j t 
Yet he was unaware ^ *X c d ' 
was that, uriconsdw^i , . JJer* 
.. and so much en|M e £ 

cst ; and, though ^JjS^aiier 
he was never « -Cornwall 

. his childhoods , ' n ovll 

Where on JSf^chblotf: 
unearth theaa ^ p Wiv P 3ot frw 

gLSr^SiW. 1 

: .ar&VssiSSHaggi 

iXh * *' ' , “ ckliro “ S» t art 

Dfi Rowse has j^ASt^bul 
of reading over a long 


depths of Pvehj>lo6l‘ c1l > • . . ^ 
One Bas a tn°Ari5S3 

lies 
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Camels against the Comanche 


By David Wagoner 

OUIE H. FAULK : 

Tbo U.S. Cnmel Corps 

An Army Experiment 

213pp. Oxfurd University Press. 

£5.95. 


A traveller on any of the North 
American deserts or near-deserts is 


The idr .,1 scented natural to a 
nun l;cr of men. many of whom were 
involved in transporting large 
amounts of supplies across hostilo 
stretcher of what was aptly called 


"broken country”. (Much of the was u strong advocate of ihc jin- 


apt to see almost 
tfsements for mi 


anything : adver- 
numerous kinds of 


Soiitii-wcsi does indeed look as purtatiun or camels, hm chiefly for 
though it line! been dropped by n military purposes — ns “ g,imsliips of 
clumsy Creator, broken beyond the desert " capable of carrying 
repair, and left to moulder into howitzers, a means to control 
beautiful and barbaric ruins.) And mHiaudinj; Indians — whereas tha 
raiding parties of Indians, especially young officers directly in charge. 
Comaiicnes, had shown that slow. Major Henry C. Wayne and 
moving pack-trains of mules or ox- Lieu tenant David D. Porter, thought 
drawn wagons were painfully viil- primarily of camels as a solution to 
ncrable, especially when so ‘much die problems of supply, both ml li- 
Of the pay land had to be given ovor tnry and civilian, in a largely water- 
to water and feed for the stock. An less wilderness. Wayne and Porter 
animal that could endure days with- also wanted a prolonged waiting 
out drinking and could foraga- period, years if necessary, for 
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last chances. No Trespassing t0 water a „ (1 j cei j f ov c j, c st0 ck. An less wilderness. Wayne and Porter 
signs posted by militant IncUans. tlie enimal that could endure days with- also wanted a prolonged waiting 
scars of strip mines tmnly disguised QUt drinking and could forago* period, years ir necessary, for 
as natural disasters, the dilapidated happily on such unlikely fodder acclimatiyatioii and breeding before 
mock-ups of corrals and stables left as geeasewood, thistles, prickly pear, setting the US Camel Corps to Us 


behind by makers of spaghetti 
Westerns, and all the standard 
mirages — unapproachable lakes, levi- 
tated cities ot castellated sandstone, 
elongated Giacometti-like men and 
anlniuls — or, as recently as 1931» 
camels. 

Although the camelidae probably 
originated in tlic American West 
40,000,000 years ago, spreading 
worldwide thereafter, the local 
camci-Jike steuomphis disappeared 
forever into the world of Pliocene 
fossils about a million years ago. 
In tho spring of 1856, by courtesy 
of the united States Army, thirty, 
six of iis descendants set tlielr 
aployod toes on the soli of Texas 
and tried, with very little help and 
a maximum of hindrance, to make 
a comeback- 


and the thorny branches of screw- 
beans seemed llko a godsend, and 
so the experiment with what the 
bedouins of Arabia call N Ata 
Allah " (God’s gift) began. 

In Odle B. Faulk's detailed liistori- 
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cal account of the misadventures of A whnt thay hnd been OCCQ5 i on . 
the New Ainerlcnn Camel (actually al]y Napoleon— a highly mobile 
they wore mostly single-humped cavalry. Secretary Davis ordered 
drnmcdnrics with n few slower- „ SCC01ld herd to be imporle 
moving, licayler-duty, two-humpod fortY . onc m0 ro arrived less 
Bactnnns, all purchased tvini con- vaa {. i atei , 
sidcrablc lack of experdso in 3 

various Mcditorranean ports) wo Moanwhilo, the sound's 
learn of their encampments in Texas charge oF care, feeding, pi 
and California and of their same- dajoliug, and (hypothetically) 
times successful but occasionally these gate-legged creatures 
abortive pack trips across New learning a few home truths 
Mexico and Arizona. camels, almost none of then 


_ _ i heir investments i even more 

quicklv than ihc unity. Exact 

Ivilv figures seem difficult to enme by, 

but it is .safe to say iliac iiol mure 
. „• .. , limn 250 camels arrived on the 

resolved dilemmas, thunks largely able, violent, nervous mi revenge- mtJ ,|j er continent all told (half that 

to Jeflersmi Davis, then Sec re m ry ful . . . ", Since female camel* mam- died eit route) 

of War under President Franklin come into (lent for four ot five days 

Fierce lun Inter to lead the Cun- only, the males take out their un- WJmr happened at the end makes 

fed e mey in the Civil Wur. Davis sublimated passions pn whatever or mcluiichoiy reading. The army auc- 

vvas a strong udvocaic- of the jin- whoever may bo uuurcsr. tinned many after the war, turned 

poiration or camels, hut chiefly for <l ,- t S(,mc loos*-*, nml tho same fate 

military purposes— »i< “ gimsliips uf ( " 1 ,! l n l?lit :nvaitL ‘ d ll > L,m « their civilian-owned 

the desert” capable of carrying 1 ^ ! L: !I bmed counter pans : they were shot by 

howitzers, a menus to control JJ1V t J, n ® V, h u-, c hunters or by cowboys who consitf 

niHi'itiidinc Indians — whereas the “J^lVriillC 1 r« a w « r P f rS ° n °i w lab !’ cred halfway edible or just 

young officers directly in charge. ^ C 5^‘i|‘ 1 1 .!f / . Fr p 1,cl1 bothersome : they want into circuses 

Major Henry C. Wayne and snPifcSn* Ini'VlPisi 0 * 1 * ' . co " ,l,r 2 , » and zoos ; some wound up tethcLcd 

Lieutenant David D. Porter, thought * n “ l *®riminate ex- behind taverns where, for the price 

primarily of camels as a solution to P®® 1 ®- 1 •. l ' lir f, to bonn,ll ‘ l * i e 0 f n drink, a patron could edify hlm- 
rlie problems of supply, both inili- cornel for its achievements at n se jf jjy smrlng ami no doubr spit- 
tnry and civilian, in a largely water- national sport seems like rank |{ n g ; SD n, e were put to work carry- 
less wilderness. Wayne aiuf Porter Hypocrisy). j llg sa j t t0 Nevada silver mines, 

also wanted a prolonged waiting (5) Camels will not subinii to und these last — like a number ot 
period, years if necessary, far beatings, and soldiers accustomed to the others — were eventually dban- 
acclimatization and breeding before “ getting the -attention ” of imilus doned and went wild, 
setting the US Camel Corps to Us by using heavy sticks or axe-handles t., ow lone'thev survived 1* a maf, 
hardest labour. soon discovered their forearms laid soeculntSon and ProfeSor 

But the decree came from Wash- niissJna no "SIS' * lennr fed Paulk S*ves that speculation its due, 

lngton: the camels must nrove {SJ** 1 S'mii? U %vali 0 rlr! ne r«I»{iS«£fn 5,ftin S losond and a few authentic- 
themselvos How as pack animals but ,, B « t n « ^ ™ - IS!? sounding sightings in Arizona, 'some 

with an immediate view to making 'W, lWrt 1 b - l! 11,8 of which imply tSat the New Amerl- 

them become for the United States “ oc " *«eecap, • ca d Camel may have been the only 

Army what they had been occasion- In apitc of the half-intelligible in- known example of that species aur- 

ally tor Napoleon — a highly mobile struction rendered by Turkish and vlving In a wild state, almost cer- 
cavalry. Secretary Davis ordered Greek camel-drivers brought along tninly for forty years and perhaps 
a second herd to be imported, and for the purpose, army enlisted men much longer, 
forty-one more arrived less than a never got over those five obstacles. ' Given the colourful he&s of his sub- 
year later. During the five yenrs between its ject matter. Professor Faulk’s 

Moanwhilo. the soldiei’s nut In rein traduction . to Nortii America account is perhaps not as lively or 


hardest labour. 

But the decree came from Wash- 
ington: the camels must nrove 
themselvos How as pack animals but 


able, violent, nervous nml revenge- 
ful . . . ". Since female camel* 
enme into heat for fnur ni five days 
only, the males take out their un- 
suhlinuued passions pu whatever or 
whoever may bo neuresr. 

(4) Camels spit, thoroughly and 
accurately. American soldiers limed 
this (though for a people whose 
most noticeable personal habit, 
according to English mid French 
travellers of the nineteenth century, 
was incessant and indiscriminate ex- 
pectoration, failure to honour the 
camel For its achievements at n 
national sport seems like rank 
hypocrisy). 

(5) Camels will not submit to 
beatings, and soldiers accustomed to 
“ getting the -attention ” of mules 
by using heavy sticks or axe-handles 
soon discovered their forearms laid 
open to the bone or several fingers 
missing, though no one reported 
tho camel's favourite retaliation 


them become for the United States 
Army what they had been occasion- 
ally tor Napoleon — a highly mobile 
cavalry. Secretary Davis ordered 
a second herd to be imported, and 
forty-one moro arrived less than a 
year later. 

Moanwhilo, the soldiei's put In 


vlving In a wild state, almost cer- 
tainly for forty years and pcrh«])5 
much longer. 


suffered from several never-to-be 


charge of care, feeding, packing, ««d the beginning of the Civil War, 
dajoliug, and (hypothetically) riding -the came] collocted a number of 
these gate-legged creatures were admirers and defenders among niili- 
1 earning a few home truths about tary authorities, but since its logis- 
caniels, almost none of them plea- tic achievements were unapcctncu- 
sant. These were as follows, not or inconclusive, the experiment 
ner.Aflsarllv in the order of their was allowed to lose its modest 


project sant. These were as follows, not 


Elephant for sale 


By E. S. Turner 

W. P. JOLLY : 

Jumbo 

173pp. Constable. £3.95. 

The word Jumbo, whether as a mili- 
tary nickname or a description, for 
a packet of soap powder, derives 
from tho London Zoo’s first African 
elephant, the sale of which to 
America in 1882 plunged the British 
nation Into a glorious state of " Jum- 
boniania ". 

"A biographer takes an elephant 
as his subject with some misgiv- 
ing ”, writes W. P. Jolly, whose last 
life was of Lord Leverhulme (him- 
self something of a pachyderm). 
However, the biographer of beasts 
'has no worry about offending the 
family, nor is lie overburdened with 
persona] papers ”. Nor, for thnt mat- 
ter, need lie worry about reviewers 
complaining that be lias failed to 
gat under the- skin of his subject. 

■ The young Jumbo arrived at the 
London Zoo In 1865 and received a 
good headmasterly thrashing to euro 
his unruly behaviour. For fifteen 
talrly placid years he gave rides to 
children ; then he began to fall into 
terrible rages caused either by 
must/i-(a frenzy linked with a sex- 
ual cycle) nr that shifting of giant 
molars which gives elephants per* 
male toothache even in their prime. 
Whatever the reason, Abraham Bort- 
mtt. superintendent of tho zoo, deci- 
ded to get rid of Jumbo before he 
could run amok in the crowds. As a 
young man Bartlett had. seen the 


Punch would have been happier if 
Barnum had made a bid for Charles 
Bradlaugh. 

. Ruskin announced that he was not 
one to sell off old pets, or part with 


necessarily in the order of their 
importance. 

(1) Camels have a powerful 
odour which horses and mules can- 
not abido and will bolt ta escape if 
not gradually inured to it. What this 
did to army-civilian relations In the 
towns the Camel Corps passed 
through, Professor Faulk does not 
leave to our Imaginations. 

(2) Camels take pleasure in 


old Eriends, just because they had .emitting extraordinarily 


fits of ill-temper. Was there not 
brick end iron enough in London 
to build safe quarters for an ele- 

E hant? If there were.no children 
rave enough to ride on him "let 
them look ot him and go to tlielr 


rocking-horses Mr Jolly notes that 
this counsel of recklessness came 
from "one who In liis own chdd- 


! roans, especially when being 

oaded, and can galvanize sleepy 
neighbourhoods even miles away. 

(3) Male- camels spend three to 
four months each year In a furious 
stato of rut and become " ungovem- 


niomentuin. me only new herds 
were imported by civilian entrepre- 
neurs in Texas and Californio, and 
those speculators lost interest (and 


R. M- Lockley’s The Pntuife Life of 
the Rabbit (152pp. Deutsch. £2.95) 
is a reprint of- a book published 
in 1965, -differing only from tlio 
original in the inclusion of an intro- 
duction by Richard Adams, author 
of Wntersltip Douui. This should 
not be allowed to mislead the 
reader. R, M. Lockley has produced 
an accurate, detailed and scientific 
account of the lives of a group of 
real, not fictlonaL, rabbits. The 


much longer. 

Given the colourfulhc&s of his sub- 
ject matter. Professor Faulk’s 
account is perhaps not as lively or 
compelling as It might have been, 
but it Is fascinating reading, fault- 
lessly thorough ana scholarly. And 
the camels themselves poor out from 
these pages (both figuratively and 
literally, by way of a number 
of nineteenth- century drawings] 
through their long-1 ashed, downcast, 
dusty eyes, having endured our 
tampering as if we were just somo 
more bad weather. ■> 


work was done when myxomatosis 
first appeared ill Britain, and when 
it was thought that rabbits might 
be exterminated. Now that they 
are, in some areas, as common as 
over, there is renewed (inter- 
est In rabbitsj if only to try 'to 
reduce their numbers and prevent 
their damage to craps and gardens. 
Mr Lockley’s studies should help 
those wishing to introduce scientific 
methods of control. 


hood had never even ridden Hie 
most docile pony". 

Jumbomtutie was heightened by 
the beast's reluctance to be crated, 
a reluctance possibly connived nt, 
or engineered, by Ms keeper, 
Matthew Scott, who made a good 
income from tips. Belatodly, dissi- 
dent Fellows of the zoo sought a 
high court ruling to block the sole, 
but lost. " The uniquo value to zoo- 
logical science of Jumbo continuing 
to eat buns ana give rides in 
Regent's Park had always been 
questionable ", says Mr Jolly. Mr 
justice C bitty, who dismissed tbo 
Fellows' application, said it was 
extremely improper that so many 
children should' have written to him 
trying to sway his judgment. Mean- 
while the zoo was making a hugely 
increased income from people 
swarming to say goodbye to their 
favourite ; the risk that Jumbo was 
being offered an ever denser mass 
of humanity for trampling seems 
to have been bravely borne. 

• Two ships on which the ele- 
phant's passage had been booked 
left without him, but eventually he 
was crated and shipped off to jodii 
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Park" t,«flm« S \ £. e6 gent's derailed.. Bornum’s vorejon was 
our «L T^ W 2u* rmy ' hs * Cl ® n° U ' that JUlhbo plucked General Tom 
S .„%J9SS 2£ ?oo council to Thumb to. eifety before deN^tbr 
y an elephant fiun- • • charging the locomotive head-on. 

pi,!?® on changed when Portions oE the carcase were ren- 

raineas T, Barnum, the American dered down into Jumbo grease. Uko 



y an eiepnant gun. • charging the locomotive head-on. 

p.T" e tituatlon changed when Portions of the carcase were ren- 
rilli 1 ,™? 8 T, Barnum, the American dered down into Jumbo grease, like 
7 W^I B ?’*u^ ei ' ec * *£*9°° £ or J u ™ko. the Jjeai J s . grease sold for restor* 
f nis put the council in the position ing hair } and at a, bic reception 
w J 10 ' J . awa 1 re to celebrate the stuffing of the 

£2, d *?S. T as laadln e 1,6 L t0 £«£?“. Wde the press were reeled with 

jeiUjr- Ja'ced , with .powder made 
iiwios commented t “ The Council by grinding up- a pound and a half 

¥ ef 5 0t « the tusks’* ^Whether this hod 

' H “ p ° n 18 he Vjj 11 ! «£n aphrodisiac effect we are hot 

out net upon us. This is a somewhat told.* 

Jjariljng application of the principle . . - . . . - 

^ caueaf.e in p for ." W Jlittibo baa noe been htt by- 

/Th. public ffld KM care whether 

JuhlbO 1 trfimoled Americans hi- nnt. ® ar “b m , have disposed Of him 7 
but tiiey obiected S 4fl^ale of a S 0 " 10 Aowmen hanged thedr f un- 
' rtationalnet to a Yanltea loiSmoutlf Wanted elephanta, Ilia HegOnbeck 
On'thls fssue the Ouean « tmS tirm 200 in' HanAbi-a once offered 
with ho} s4jjecta? S Su^ctS sportsman vgie prlrilege of brl^n^ 
observed that,., so fast .w&a-ele- oowna tethered captive for £50. 
RM ats * tiiskSj being . turned : to to : , Mr Jolly tells his ,tele ! .witb A 
.there . was a chahce hfrat, OTcen, 80 ripus. tqrrch. His book, 
S^.'jWtobo might some, 'day.., ;bo. 'generously illustrated, will serve as 


S], ei _ bodies! there . was a chahce 


Sft* *"«*• w i j- : Iot-' naftiraUsts. o£.. 
. WhitiSt eg ittuch Interest as- a iha'a ”i 


-generously }«u«rated, wsit serve as 
.-a: TjeJatett! wfeatfa to, ,a 11 bt:uta i wlw 
k«Jt his . ^igrtity A a® .ajfburftj 
' t losf bheirsi . *- 


- ■ Novilla rotarajlng Ftom'hb thlnL^Mt (d 30 th L JfM® 

. ' Ji retnarkabld arid extensive fecrprd' bf Bfitisli life 

over the last fifty years, comprising approximately . • ' II 

. one million negatives, traiispareiipies and prints • ' ; . II. 

.. v- . _ ‘ ; |[ ■ 

; • -..Sotheby’s Belgr^yia ' Ij 5 

’ ; 1 ' tp MotC'omb StTcet^ Londoti SWiX 8LB IIJ. 

’ • . ' ; , " . , r , Telephone ;ot-23'5 -43 - J||; 

’ i^ieu^ngfrpfii v- ; IIh 

Closing Date for Tendeh - November istli 197^ 

• Bti<(uiries sKould bp directed to PHifUppe Gamer at Sotheby’s Belgravia 
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Transactions across the abyss 


By Adrian Poole 


MANFRHD MACKfiN/.IL ; 
Communities of Ifonoi* iind I.ovc in 
Henry James 


Cm jilt” will] nut boil 
down mill this: “C 

lias hi veil n if from 


being weighed speeiive iliui Mnisie begins to 
“Consciousness develop, grown iluough the divine 
Din conscious- tools, Si rather, Milly Then to and the 


197pp. Harvard University I'ress. cun scions ness.” Nevertheless, most 
£7.50. of tlie read inns lie offers, of 


uoss and turned couutev treat lively Ververs, to reach its fullest expres- 
iijioii Mirpriscd smd vulnerable sion in The Golden Howl. 


£7.50. of the readings lie offers, of , '' lt ““ for ,ove / 

— 77u# Turn of the Screw , The ^ ocs ,10t openly with those 

JOHN CARLOS nmvi: : Spoils .»/ Povnton and many of the “"'J. ruadc ™ ™« iwuoitt » 

H M ry Ad,n. S and H ? «ry J .mw -hn^ Morici both agile and 

V 10 JSSE** f ■ Modeni JJe ™*, S does note, somewhat haughtily, that 

Consciousness Mackenzie planets, momentarily rhe lacc lhat , ha VerverV are 

254pp. Cornell University Press, heyotul the fiction itself towards .« divine fools . . . accounts for 
£8.75. l * ,e •»«« flngium double in the mujorJty of idle ambiguities that 

a ~ " 7 ' ' tangle of lames s worry die more moralistic critics of 

i Eimj»uiAtivc roots — tils orotlicr Wil - Hia novel 1 * He cmHc Kv ^nihrnrins 
One of the most endearingly Hum. (William, James wrote in A "but not the l*orror C "of 


The Tun, of the Screw,' 'The tIocs ,10t fH* with 1,l ^ e 

Spoils of Povnton nnd many of (lie w , . ose ' c “ cll0llJ> .}*} 

.short stories, are . both agile and l Jj? ^f 1 ’*** b a . vc I'linycd trout mild 


persuasive ’ distaste to outright denunoiaiion. Ho 

does note, somewhat haughtily, that 
Mackenzie ulances momentarily r h e fact that the Ververs are 


ordered home by Ills family. He 
is trio gnnil A fellow to be spoiled 

don ,, ^ Ut< . £, ! 0 fre °hld "bettcrVi™ adversaries '* within, behind, beyond kenjie’S absorbed but finally nar- 

Oheyenne and run a hog much. James's riciJuii. the most dangerous ""Jag analysis, John Carlos Kowe s 

There was n genial snap to the a '«d vulnerable is surely the reader. 

relations liotiveen James and the Henry Admits once found himself )10V els takes ulacc in the ion 

Adamses in the late 1870s and early in n unique position to expvlencu ™ I mJcK m2- ILrlZSl 
1880s. C Clover ” committed suicide the danger and exhilaration of read- JJf dliail^^rjemSSTn Si l 
in J 885; James, who had known ing James. He confessed to a start- JmSon of coiii ousness at 

ami admired her before her ling sense of Intimacy with the j ni rffiTJads 
lage, had once told her she “double” who had written .the Km £ vervdlffeS' 

” the incarnation of my native biography of the sculptor William a b 0 ut T/te Go/dcri Bowl He sees in 
•».) The two Henry s hud first Wet more Story: ffileVe 4 ver a subtle fo,t fm-th! 

In. Boston in 1870 before head- Verily 1 believe I wrote it. . . . exposure of tlie misuses of 

in different directions towards So you have written nor Storys D |, 0 w -eatJve hnagi nation At times 

sment in Washington and life, hut yonr own and mine. . . f e ° pSfuwili a' “firShwShtSsi SS 

Ion. They watched eacOi otiior’s You strip us gently and kindly, ^ nl|> j| cs qS.Um wliicli the narrative 

:es wliifi a sharp, qui^lcu] like h surgeon, and I feel your does net lW a 

=Jny of possibilities and liaWll. knife in my ribs. aoeS nftt MWl1 to f me,to “ l * 

thoy had each forfeited' and His next words clinch the con- 

>E “ p . . fidentiolity of this- cordial, 


<li reel ion in which the terms of 
iMiick curie's ;irgu merit can bo 
iliiited. Fur <ii‘ ull the "intimate 


an hi Iter victim. 

By conirast with Manfred Mac- 


] and admired her before her ling sense of Intimacy _with (bo 

; ;i 1 marriage, had once told her she “ double ” who had written the 

,7 p was “ the incnmatlon of tny native biography of the sculptor William 

1 lend”.) Tito two Hcnrys hud first Wot more Story: 

•’ -1 met in Boston in 1870 before head- Verily 1 believe I wrote it. . . . 

( * >a ing in different directions towards So you have written not Story’s 

>j sewlement In Washington and life, hut your own and mine. . . . 

■ j{ London. They watched each o titer’s You strip us gently and kindly, 

V ij choices wllih a sharp, quixxlcu] like h surgeon, and I feel your 

j scrutiny of possibilities and HafrUl. knife in my ribs. 

i!.« 1 l* 68 thoy had each forfeited' and His next words clinch the con- 

| escaped. fidentiolity of this- cordial, 

* i Later on, it was Adams who felt .treacherous wound : " No one else 

i- - s moved la assert, ruefully, the grip will ever know it.” 

i* 1 of a shared inheritanco. In 190.1 he This Is perhaps only a melodroiua- 

*:! : ‘ Jf 10 ™ Janies : “nil of my New ii c vvay of approaching an old con- 

i En gland generation . . . were in fact r en[inu that for every reader Henry 

L only oue Jtihid and nature'’. On the .James is an “intimate adversary 

• death -of Wdllam James he wrote who ltas to be fougiit every inch of 

*•>* t- ,i agsun or the unity of their gene- the way. As the later novels study 

5 : ; U 0WI1 1 exlst « nc ? seemed w | t h increasing intensity the more 

r A <h • . • • • . becn ’ B or less brutal and ingenious ways 

'VV' .i. • Postiiumous o no, and he was sum- ; n which human beings seek to 


he wrote to a friend), Adams sought 
to con n nn their iVatcmnl glinstll- 


lu-Hces between the characters in 
The Golden Bowl are shot through 
with rVaudulencc. But Llio most 


v’„ r ... . ... language sifts out. ouly thq choicest 

You see [ *mi, in presence of life „f Victims.' ' . ■ ■v ” 

(or of wh.it you deny to be such), „ . . .... . ■ „ 

have reactious — as many ns pos- Readers differ about the quality 
jlbK . . . Ida | suppose, bet Du so «Pd*vuamlvy -of resistance tlveyfael 
I dm that queer monster, an artist 10 be necessary. Qttepttn Anderson 



“ Maggie's dcLenniiiHiion to save the 
ntumuges rather tliatt Lite people 
involved causes her to become a 
moral force of the most destructive 
sort.” Whore Mackenzie sees a tri- 
umphant, unequivocal extension of 
rhe possibilities of redemption 
offered by Milly Tltenle, Howe sees 
rather a stark conirast. “Unlike 
Milly, Maggie tries to protect others 
from a consciousness of time ami 
change. . . .” Her art grows "dia- 
bolical ”, 

Some of these judgments may 
appear too neat and conclusive, hue 
his concentration on the “horrible 
cost” at which Maggie's so-called 
redemption is bought keeps open 
tite essential wound. Whittuvcr 
emotions wo may imagine m be 
animating Maggie us she “ hunts ” 
her eyes in Amerigo's breast in the 
final sentence {for the “as” in 
■’ as for pity and dread ” holds opeu 
d rift, typically, that tempts us to 
insert shame ” ? “ triumph ” ? 

“despair”?), the reader must keep 
Ins oyes fixed on, but out of, that 
grave. We have to see this last 
void as it is. This supposed resettl- 
ing of a marriage is marked by a 
“ burial ”, 

The great virtue" of Rowe's book 
is thut he keeps ltis eye on tlie voids, 
gaps and absences in Jmnes. There 
ai ' e , o number of critical points at 
which ills argument remains too 
general and inflexible, but it is a 
bold effort to redefine same of the 
terms with which we muy wish to 
shape un interpretation of “ the 

These fine nco- 
classical 

houses stand where 
Henry Jamas set his 
Washington Square. 
Altogether ISO 
architecturally 
notuhla Now York 
buildings are 
described and 
illustrated in New 
York Landmarks 
(430 pp. Wesleyan 
University Press / 

The Municipal Art ' 
Society of New York. 
Paperback . $10), 
reprinted from the 
hardback edition of 
1963. Alan Burnham 
as editor contributes 
a fifty-page 
introduction ; there 
is it very full 
bibliography ; and 
the buildings, their 
architects, dates and 
stylos arc separately 
Indexed . .. ' 


•WMfoii.-..l)ad Pc]t" , an increasing J .was aii-engrossing, jmperml 
sense of hls. Lltihness. HlvSllsf' ■ world is rented whotty ... 

double remained, even waked - rusa* seamless and entire,.^, . It Ja, * , , •• , •„ 

lutaly subtinntiaL •: • possible tocre&tq an arenasucSias.; _ 

!' Iv •, .. ■■■ this, in which tite reodpr feoja liirnr • - 1 A 

1,as dood 1 ,self to be grappling with a ''mind.” : IXJ ^T1 Q T*! f\ 

f ’ ,n pOniiittoiitiVs pf and a ” world ”, ' It l8 neceasatw. l vC4 yl V V/iJ dXlvi- 
iianoi ^and Loue m Henry James however, to abstract Aha •atruisalo.: • 

tSR?.* ‘rn?? S * doubles V. 'l The .from tlve inimodiate experieuca^g ; ..}..<<<». .!.»!' j 

L?iV y ' *5 HWW, enough, . The hayrntjvo, in which ooe is faced ; Py TTldr^l T-hMAfi ! " . • . 

blit; »o nqp. seems • previously to - . with The-onnoslte of ImoareeiiahiUtv «lvll6q 


emergence of a modem conu . 
ness *’ (tlie book’s sligh Iv^ft? 
subtitle). * y omI «ui 

Rowe is- concerned with A 
response of two particular l Lz! 
at the end of the nincteemPXj 
tury, Adams and James, to £ 
he sees us a rad cul crisis in 5 
tudee towards signincatlon. 0 
first oJijocMon ninsi be that he £ 
itbr appear sufficiently ullve , 0 ,l 
diverse ways Jn which particuE 
attitudes towards siwiific5K 
embedded In particular strucuS 
of liingu.ige and forms of wr S 
He w thus led m uttr ilmie an 2 
germed nnd abstract value to ,y. i 
activity ot “displacement 1 ’ u.ti 
out close LMiutigh respect to the brut 
ling resistances and cxpectaS ! 
infused in the language and llierin i 
fortius iJte writer Is nianinulailtiB. g. 
does note the relation of Adam* 
Mam-Saint-M i dial and Chartres' tt 
previous ver Rians 0 £ an idealized 
past, but skips a little ico quJcklv 
to assert its deeper affinity 
Tnstes T vnuiqiws. (In Versions of 
the Past, Harry B. Henderson m 
recently outlined some much more 
specific lines of connection and dis- 
connection between Adams and At 
major nineteenth century American 
histori'ans ; he also mode suggouire 
links flonvurds between Adams and 
Pynchon.) 

Thus in his engeinesj to.weicoma 
the defiant claims of James’s “rest- 
less analyst ” in The American Scene 
to a “freedom” to create his. own 
version of coil tem put-ary America in 
the absence of uuy qbjccLite prig- 
ciple of order, Knne do« iW 
qualify and tlcfluu this “ freedom’’, 
as it must be qualified and ddined. 
in vclntinn to utlicr versions of 
reality with which it ititcrsects. Of 
course, pan of Juiin-s’s problem hu 
exactly this tiitcer minty about whit 
nnd whom he was “ displacing". 
But llio freedom of the “ restless 
Analyst. ” is as determined as Magdt 
Vervor's freedom to “ create ", in In 
working with hiuI through ui 
against the materiality of people sad 
Uiii|tuago. Those urc not inertly hu 
ncuvuly resist am. Ir i> symptomatic 
that Rowe refers to that potentially 
mast misleading of concept*, the 
" arbitrariness " of the sign, when 
he speaks of James's characten 
threatening “ the arbitrariness ^of tin 
sign thur assures the vitality of la*- 
guage **. ll is only at a very theoreti- 
cal lovol thut this uasurattce is t» 
assuring ; in practice it must alwap 
be. a question uf cbullenging HM 
olontent of the sipn which is at any 
particular point in time not arbit- 
rary, Inn determinedly ciiltunlly 
res isra ii r, Rowe never really cm- 
fionts the pathos and pniantiu 
smugness of iuiites's grasp °f 
doin’'. Here is Kuwc com men t lug o“ 
*wnl i hen <| noting frmn The A irt<n- 
» »m Scene : 

Tito real stuiy i.s that of tte 
analyst, who nuumuinH himsdi 
•just lit proporiimt us he is sentlMt 
and restless: “That was the red 
wily rn work tilings our, mid to few 
it so hi imikIii home would by.iudi 
sufficient ly crown rids pqriiciiiar 
smull pilgrlinu".e. M 
* SnfRdentiy “? Faced with M 


Ol^pELE~^lW’o { 


identity 
(I6n of 
secret, i 
coucJcd. 




proudly .Studies ill African and Caribbean 
jnt not Literature 


OSTHpohIeOI -inZ JUnVi.S. 4,3 u 

TBbltty ' •*■>- ■ ;'rd l 




pji.- Longman. . £fJ.5Q; (paperback, 

vaiiisife : ” ; As. Ah - . ifik 


tlon .and utUtnut it is not al- 
together surprising that people 
• at 'times take ridiculous actions 
tp safeguard their positions. 

This kind of social cliihnto Oro- 
vi des ' fertile ground for 
T. ^f. Aiuko’s satire. Achebe is once 
more shown to be a writer with a 
vision, sustained, over four novels, 
of the consequences of a failure In 
conMnunlcktion between civiliza- 
tions, as well as within societies. 

Taiwo’s method, that of close 1 
analysts of significant passages, 
.•WJK .Achebe^ very well, and 

Sh fa weight, 1 



. ov2d “mJrderoui ■ Wac Novil, esseptiafjy .misconce^i^- 

itoWe Of iqllhiol: hu^ilidtlom otlt of Tteniii * t0 inil,aie a wh lrh thm innHam 


-Airican novel I haVq ■ read ,r — arid 
.iWSfif w^pnstrates that novelist's 
jSjMfgk Jncbpipetencq”. At the 
Mate rftents ecweI 
atti wbrl^d of EgKirtftiVeS 
each; case Th$ 
; nove^Wt display/ a lack of . cT^tittvS 
infelligencoV., 1 .(Nzekwix ieenis 
! luckyi to -escape - a similar judg- 
K t ’V Jud8ra ? nt seem* ■muffled on 
Ttmtota .ttt. whom a good , deal of 

• 'fefrWS!*' '*• , bwt who » J?rbvi& 


apulysis fecum* w matter of 
when one notes tha > e*dus , °i , i ?J > 
Sayinku — whoso Interpritm - \ 

ruled beyoiid considerutloa W 
whose . Season of Anot ny ""JSL 
mentioned ais.- ali-rfr^y 
Which attontpis through .u B 
explication ' to demon-strate . 
novelist’s vision of the 
against, the hnckgrauncf o ftiiepa 
A similar xaprlc^uifl^:-*W 
conclusions which not 
from the analysis. 

' Generally,' dtduitb 

coitipjexify: 

calls It Achebe s n osr ri^.'.l?fls I 

. novel) -and N wank wo * Jf'fcf 

muih'iijnojro. : serious 

cloak, Pf humour has .allowed , * 

ertllcg id. s^.,. - 

■'*’ Arrow of God ' is .bi ,c nnk^aiidlS' 

Unkd faetwsort Taiwos 

critical , assays , on . African 
. CaribWi writing «" -SJuiSS*' 
Traditimi,' Jit which M 


wjt ygener,. mufqerous^tu^^ with m. 
language/ .Spencer . Brydoij hw ’i-o* 

•: gikbugh-. . p 

. T.t-'V;.' • i* 




[a vulvtOj. i n^d aynojts ing .the 


nation <of;h(a society , 
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sense dial " uuhod.v cares or iioLieo« 
or Miffurs”, James is constantly 
til iven toward-, u cosy iniperLurha- 
liilitv thill threat cits In seal up the 
real* desperations. It is. us Rowe 
notes, a battle for survival, but ivliut 
kind of survival ? 

The context which Rowe does 
establish fur Adams und James is 
that of the contradict ions and trans- 
formations in u dominant structure 
of thought. This works much better 
for Adams than li does for James, 
but in itself it is handled powerfully 
and succinctly. The symbolism of the 
American Renaissance was charac- 
terized by its movement towards a 
transcendental centre. When this 
concept of the centre begins to col- 
lnpAc from its own internal tensions, 
there emerge* a “ metaphysical 
blankness’' such as* we find ip tile 
later Melville. The Confidence Man 
could be taken to mark 11 the retd 
rupture in American thought . In 
the face of this rccediug concept of 
the transcendent centre, we can see 
William James's redefinition of con- 
sciousness as relation rather than 
substance us an attempt to trans- 
form the concept of tha centre 
"from a principle governing struc- 
ture lily into a function describing 
atructurality 

Henry Adams and Honry James 
thus contribute to the developing 
critique of a whole logo centric and 
anthropocentric tradition (not 
merely American, needless to say), 
and emerge as more or less willing 
proponents (though Howe is some- 
times unch-ur about tlie more and 
the less) of n new acceptance of 
relation, process and the ploy of the 
unfixed centre. 

This approach is particularly pro- 
ductive with Adams. In Chartres , 
Adams creates through the image of 
the Virgin an intuitive sense Of 
unity not as static equilibrium but as 
"a fragile balance of conflicting 
forces The analogies are there to 
be made between the kinds of 
symbolism thut Adams and James 
are insinuating into the figures of 
the Virgin and Milly Tneole. a 
symbolism of function rather tlimi 
principle. The discussion of Milly 
Titealc as a “ symbol of differences" 
is excellent. 

Here as elsewhere, we may feel 
tit at Rowe is too eager to charac- 
terize as a radical break what is in 
fact a* knot of conflict, James’s 
symbolism certainly differs from die 
symbolism of the American Renais- 
sance writers, but It seems to repre- 
sent the tense • confluence of 
mutually antagonistic commitments 
to a philosophy of the symbol and a 
philosophy of tho sign. Rowe tends 
to blur the unresolved contradic- 
tions, the sort of dramatic tensions 
between beleaguered allegiance and 
Insurgent admission that* John 
Goode, for instance, has studied in 
the anomalies of the ** essential aelf ” 
■ in The Ambassadors. 

It is primarily in tlie. transfer 
from Adams to Janies that Rowe 
fails to diink through the implica- 
tions of and differences between 


out more clearly in this novel than 
. in any other the disaster which 
results from the breakdown in 
communication . between tWo 
groups.” Killam aptly reminds us 
of Ju tig’s words : "The- capacity to 
communicate has become the most 
fundamental attribute of man, of 
his quality as a, huhiati being. With- 
out communication," ; there can-, be 
no organized society, V., ,** 

Exile and Tradition opens with 
: Achebe’ a “ floating 'thpurftia” - dn 
me Africith novel, of which bis 
own summation is, “Don’t fence 
me i in", a warning to critics hot to 
prescribe what or ' how he should 
vnite, in this slight, rather angry 
.Plena, Aehebe’s main target is critic 
. ci8m which derives any uhtYersal 
.significance from oh. African work. 
« i* . iiistrucd+e,' in' view ot his 
atance, that another creative writer. 


alisi-m centres and the activity uf 
displacement. While It is clear wliui 
is nicuiii by rhe cniiccpi of un 
absent centre at the level of u 
structure uf ideas, ii Ik much less 
clear what such a concept involves 
when we try to relate it to the 
experience ot narrative. The danger 
of focusing on the absent centre Is 
that it tends to dissolve what needs 
to be seen as an activity luto u 
state. This is the danger heralded 
by the book's subtitle. Though he 
insists locally on consciousness as 
11 relation ”, Rowe does not fight 
hard enough against tite temptation 
tn attribute a sense of substance 
to the concept of “ a modern con- 
sciousness Adams and James 
contributed to “ the foundation for 
a still euterging consciousness that 
has detached itself from a venerable 
humanist heritage” [italics added]. 
Commenting on the end of The 
Wings of the Dove, Rowe finds him- 
self lapsing into seme old phrases 
about man’s “ fundamental isola- 
tion which point Conrad makes 
an unsurprising entrance in a foot- 
note. The loose and avowedly tenta- 
tive continuities that Rowe finally 
suggests, of Adams wdtit «n 
" existentialist ” aud Janies with a 
" counter realist” tradition of 
modern writing, suffer again from a 
faUui'C to dofiiie dto historically 
specific displaccmems that these 
writers were making. 

If I have dwelt on the objections 
to Rowe's dissipation of die argu- 
ment, it is because tho argument is 


in many ways admirable in its vigour 
and general direction. He points us 
towards the passion with which 


James lived and worked for and in 
the splits aud chasms of the imagin- 
ation. Tito assurance with which 
James imagined himself in 1873 sit- 
ting astride the locomotive of his- 
tory (“To stick on, somehow,, and 
even to enjoy the sccnory as we 
pass, is the sum of my aspira- 
tions '*) — the quiet bold twinkle of 
such a perched appropriation had 
changed to . very different -feelings 
when at the end of The American 
Scene (1907) he addressed the Pull- 
man, through whose windows he 
gazed at the awesome devastation of 
a new America. 

Ia the germ of anything finely 


or a chasm, one groans beside 
your plate- glass, oil for. an un- 
. urldgeable abyss or an insuper- 
able mountain 1 

Tlie extensions (Hid consolidations 
of force that manifested thenwolves 
at this time on so many different 
levels of experience were seized and 
sorted by James’s Imagination into 
this sort of opposition— between tlie 
sealing of differences, tho swamping 
of boundaries, the omnivorous an- 
nexation of otherness ; and tlie 
resistance, equivocally sensed as 
valuable and necessary, of ruptures, 


splits flaw*, gaps, voids James 
fought for and grasped his own 
“ difference ", lie never came to fee) 
sealed in, a & Henry Adams did, hy 
his tcrrifyjnu patrician inheritance, 
hi* childhood and years at Harvard. 
For Adams, a* he records ill The 
Education, his own difference wus 
only llic nurrnwfisL ami most elusive 
of margins : “ Always he fell himself 
somewhere else.” Where Adams 
came close to being possessed hy a 
void, far James the void was ex- 
perienced us or trails funned into, 
not so much the absence of a centre, 
but u displacing movement between 
experiences, cultures, languages. 

There were, of course, many 
kinds of overt “ movement”, sexual, 
social, linguistic, Which J«me5 could 
not imaginatively grnsp. Faced with 
the babel of languages in New 
York’s East Side cafds, James could 
only feel a tortm'e of “ the living 
idiom". Whatever die future or 
language in America. “ we shall not 
know it for . English M . Jn • the 
assimilation of toe alien into 
American culture, James could fore- 
sac nothing but a mutual depletion, 
a dunning homogenization. The 
intrusion of the all on os a sexual 
or social force too rarely carries 
a direct thrust with which wc are 
allowed to identify deeply. 

. What Jam os did grasp aud prac- 
tise, with fascination and rospect, 
was dio articulation of a different 
kind of “ movement ”, through the 
forms and activities of deceit and 
betrayal and treachery. In the 
struggle of James's “ intimate 
adversaries ”, treachery (of his 
characters _ towards each other, of 
toe narrative towards the reader) 
discloses the intimate, (ineffaceable 
spaces across which words and 
gestures ai'e forced to leap to tiheir 
fragile credibilities. James presses 
us towards feeling dial those 
spaces, like the crack ia the golden 

preefous* ”** meroly *“ cvJtaW e but 


human, of anything agreeably or 
successfully social, supposably 
planted in conditions of such end- 
less stretching and such boundless 
spreading as shall appear finally 
to minister but to the triumph 
of die superficial' and the apoth- 
eosis of Llio raw ? Oh for a tollt 


Glenda Leeming’s Who's Who in 
Henry James (120pp. Hamish Hamil- 
ton. £2.75) provides Brief summaries 
of tlie lives of characters in the 
novels and rwuuellos (but not die 
short stories). Unfortunately it is 
not always clear whether the des- 
criptions are in James’s words or 
the compiler’s — Tom Tristram for 
utstancc. In The American, is 
smooth and pink, with the air of 
a. successfully potted plant”. On 
tim whole the book wijl be more 
useful for solving crossword puzzles 
thaq as a critical. tool* {he preface, 
however, by Loon Eda], notos some 
interesting features of Jamesian 
nomenclature (he madd lists from 
tho morning papers and displayed a 
predilection ; ior names ending in 
■er) and the variants in the Ameri- 
can editions : of the novels are re- 
corded (Robert Assiiiglmnu in The 
Golden Bowl, becomes “ Bob ”). An 
intriguing final section ontltled 
"Animals and other non-human 
characters “ contains only dime 
Items: soma readers of James may 
feel the list of non-human characters 
should be longer. 


bean and African writers and their 
work, most of them linked by their 
common concern with alienation.. 
Issue Yetiv demonstrates the preoc- 
cupation of North African prose 
writers (before 1956) with their 
identity crisis, not very different 
from that from which Cfaeiro, 
Senghor, Damas and others rescued 
themselves through ncgrltudo- 
The North Africans seem to have 
been unable either in fact 6r in 
fiction to resolve their duality, and 
" in the three great - navela of 
aUortatJon ' , j . . {he only * logical * 
choice is flight”. " , . .... . ~ . 

‘ ' C&axre, allahafed. from bis Afri- 
can roots In the French Caribbean, 
has to “ sqil' back to the homeland 
(Africa), the family names, the 

g enealogies which, almost dissolved 
i {he slave ships”, writes Emile 
Snyder; but "me Orphic voyage 
■ Was , . to pass, through Paris ”, 


.Play Oba Koso Which, . thpugh 
" wlten . and plftyed fa Voruba, has . 
.®h joyed success before a variety of 
■UtEencbs oil over tile world : ” It 
■ •Wands S throttgh the .-jubilant 
r.Tjcents df poetry and passion to' a 
K retrieval:. of 'the enlarged constious- 
Pfjs, of . being, - universal and indi- 
tflddfcl;.” • in V that, paradox lies :*j 
' d^oift -Htcraturo— i any 

B^hveen these cllticdl essays by- 
wo' Reading creative- writers are a 
. tvunjboi- oL^rjtical r piec^s oft Carib- 




and more paradoxically— and it ia a 
paradpx he spares with African 
writers - using a non-African lan- 
guage— through , the; French , lan- 
guage and; even nie fasl irons, of 
..’French culture. T/ • , 

Rowland Smith and Nadine '.'Gbr- 
' dimer spjit the ' South i African 
scene: between them, the former 
selecting white Writers, and the lat- 
ter black. !. The convenience . of 
, (even hecesehy f<H‘) this separation 
; Is ’ itself a 1 cohwneotai-y : on : the 
' special nature. of the country Which: 
•; bi-eeds c l allen^tihn l qf I rape .-'from 
race,!, - ’the . individual . from" . the 
- group, the 'individual' from himself. 


In the nerds of William Plomer 
"tiie provincial srif-importahee of 
toe" EngMah-spealdng white world 

h . . grows from alienation”, whifle 
oy Campbell in real lire was 
alienated from an alienated society 
and only escaped (rather like tlie 
pra-1956 North Africans) by “pro. 
tdulmiiig loyalty to esoteric coteries 
in France, Iberia, and the British 
Army”. %/ ' . ! 

■ Contrasted with the alienation of 
pre-republican whites la the total 
commitment . in the Work of' < the 
black: South ( African writers j bd? it , 
.la « • .Comnuftmept.. : wMcb . J*v ifcaelf 
.alienating, Nadine Gar dimer’s itius- 1 
trations- of the work of the new 
black South African poets raised 
uneasy feelings about how long 
•it would be before they f»o 
' came.: under' the censor’s boh, 
because their poetry is not, after 
all, that inaccessible j indeed James 
Matthews declines the name "of, 
pdetv v.-' , * . 

To label my utt brings poetry . 
add myself a poet • . 

would be gs amf-delumufl , ti ; , 


French lan- “ plaaiH)W qf liaralleJ' 
fasluoni. of ( . devefopmont.;- ;. 

,. ' Oilers feats, rooh proved -justified. 

Nadine Gbr* ' Mias Goralmer. pauses in'mi^J-pSra- . 
nth I African- graph/ to .'record tlie sudden ban-' 
the former ; hhig of MattbewsV Cru Rage; mid . 
/•and the }&(- to reflect on r Whether these 
vgnience of poets,- - like', the . previous . school 
ijs' separation, of black p.rope writers wntowr* vmrh 
afjr the the new pofeta con hardly ktiOw—; 
buntry -Milch: : 1{ vtM banned 'whild they were -s till 
! race' - ’from i at" ; School-— 'Whethet .they /too , wNj 
, from" '.the , sboii be forced to Uve. ww write 
‘roni himself. )h exile. I'/-/ •' / 
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The dynamics of disorder 


■ — i liar ireiitnicitts of single cases, and in orlier lands of case-study. They malts ”, which are very usefully 
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By P. ML A. Rabbi tt 


de scrip rinns of these treatments, say : 
cun usefully take the form of Tli 

" experiments ” by means of which [hi 

“ hypotheses derived from learning V ei 
theory ” cast be tested. vat 
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II. J. EYSENCK (Editor) : theory ” cast be tested. 

Case Studies -in Behaviour Therapy ft Is u pity that Chapter 3, !>v 
, e - „ i'™™ p a .,[ Tcndorn Ayllon and Henry Kendal, 

3S5pr». Routledgc and Kcgan Paul. shouh| be J sllch a sad pVody at 

ft / ' J.I* llinaA ennrfOotiniir 3 n nuAr^tinn lirn. 


iy : discussed in several of the papers 

The present experiment used printed here. First “ theories ’’nitty 
this same trust in the ratiem's lend to very narrow mid n*td hypo- 
verbal reports, along with obser- theses which fail because they only 
vat ions of accompanying actions take into consideration part of the 
to assess the effectiveness of evidence available. The therapist 
behaviour therapy on auditory can only elicit the information he 
hallucinations. needs by his capnchy for patience 

..j. s «u and empathy. The “experimenter” 


these suggestions in operation, pro- This is not an argument which ""d empathy. The “ experimenter ” 

= - , . viding a perfect demonstration that w ill apnea Ira readen of faeir paper, !? her °- necessarily, part of the 

Some of the theoretical ideas quoted there is mure to a scientific paper or of their other similar papers, experiment . Second, must of a 

by behaviour therapists date from rhRii style, or oven " experimental miblished elsewhere. It may occur Pj*tienft !S < 3!i rie , °‘J 0l,ts ^ e 

the nineteenth century, and many method” and ‘‘statistical treatment to us chat when moat therapists "*^ n| l w sessions. What is learnt or 

of the techniques they use nre as results discuts Xir W narie.ws’ descriptions arnt in therapy will only rep re- 


ald as common sense. We can find Anart from 
useful discussions of the applies- , 

■ don of principles dorlved from ““ .«• j 




any longer. 

The sharp polemical tone 
articles written by beltav 
therapists in the iato 1950s can 
haps now bo excused as noces: 


operation of such factors should be 


f“ cl *}?" t , The real use of descriptions of documented and discussed for tthe 

of fi tli, Siitf SPSS single cases, as Professor Eysenck guidance of tho therapist himself 


This lack of control over the 
total situation makes it a pompous 
irrelevance to talk about case- 
studies. as “ experiments ”. They 
are valuable, ana we can learn much 
from them. We can learn more by 
recognizing complexity where it 


hfalovaof^ My? «TtoTa*7 Inip^nt to docum^T^r* ^ recognizing complexity where ft 

fore very touching to find the old obsessive descriptions of her aud- takes because we and others can 

warrior, in his introduction tuid itory hallucinations had become a learn from them. 1 fli ty ° r pel 

conclusion to this collection of nuisance on iher ward. There are two This is beautifully done by John Tl . f ‘ . , , t 

papers, still scouring the country- possible hypotheses » about tills Teosdale (Chanter 4) in an account , II lfi > lrl another respect, mlalead- 

slde for opposition after a truce behaviour, which the authors, at of his treatment of a young Iona- , t0 regard behaviour therapy 

has been declared, and while profit- first. P r ?* er , *° le «ve confounded distance runner in danger of P. u . re, y M a laboratory exercise, 

able negotiations proceed elsewhere, frith each other. One hypothesis is criminal prosecution for Indecent what we learn from, case-studies of 

Perhaps tliere are particular exposure, who suffered concomit- = ; u # k l ^L w-k S « b m 

embarrassments to rouse Professor ;.|j. ' h /}“ «Httly from social inadequacies and- J 

Eysenck on tiids occasion. He has ffi y J, l J *5?^ j? J ai JJ2S5 compulsive masturbation. ,2 S, 

to introduce a set of accounts of J* 1 ,? ®SS J®. **!**, UrT»«ii.iAMUw« ru . ESS [“S*. ■".**!*• J.l 3 


P i 

K.j! v 


■psychotherapists (especially Freud- That is. tokens exchangeable for ineia P eu " c rarucugms . 

fans) to avoid '* scientific ” (and privileges or commodities could be cover W rnn ^ hJ« Nor is very relevant to 

particularly statistical) scrutiny of earned or Inst according to her co- iPf-JV.® distinguish behaviour therapy, lm- 

the evidence for die theories they operation with the "naes”. Tho iat dierapy ^happily p i( c itly to Its advantage, from 

hold. Professor Eysenck’s defence therapists closeted 'themselves with aea ‘ • psychotherapy merely “ by die fact 

of his present editorial -enterprise her in a n 1.5 x 2.0. meter room” This case brings us to two central that the methods of treatment used 

fa eloquent. It Is always pleasant where they rewarded her with difficulties with the concept of are deduced from modern learning 

J»* hear his strong views on statist*- tokens for saying .that she heard therapeutic sessions as "expert- , theory, and from laboratory studies 

cel . treatment of dote, even as a mple voices and fined her for say- . . 

■, preface' to a collection of studies In Jug that she heard female voices, — 1 — 

• . , ■ which • ho .rtatisdetit '. teats are . and vice versa on different occa- 

- sssusse “asajsw-'VB! Looking at daffodils in the 

• L« Verrier’s discovery of the planet though schizophrenic, was no fool) UV UttUV/UlW, 1U 

Neptune has to do with his par-tic u- Hnd earned and kept her tokens. ^.1^1 

Jar arguments about single case- In further " experiments ” this UlU. I fiSfll Oil 


It 

i£ ? ••• 


fe J ; • 

u f •. 

i r ; 


Ss: 

i is . 






L oot quuite Clear wnat Adaius and * completely . successful Viola, 
Verrier’s discovery of the planet though schizophrenic, was no fool, 
Neptune has to do with his par-tic u- Hnd earned and kept her tokens. 

Jar argumdma about single case- In furthor " experiments ” this 
studies in psychiatry, but it ris ail therapy ” was extended to dis- 

ornamemal anecdote which k is courage her from talking about, or 
good to hear again. even admitting to, hor “ voices ” ■ 

He also makes some serious sug- iy/ 1 en Rt J ar ®° oro “bd Uie hospltnl. 

g ewJons, and it Is interesting to soq, agam . earne d and kept her . 
ow these are implemented in tiia ■ lD “® ns ' ' 

papers he has commissioned. Oho There is no longer any possible' 
main argument centres on the idea value In sho-wlng that even severely . 
■ . . ' ■ — ii-i — ; — .■ dlaabled mental patients can laarp , 

•; . 1 • • , ,to. altor, tiieir! behaviour if. bribed.' 

10 do so. The autiiora 1 wish in make 

mi • •• ' .a quite different claim > .1 e,' that ' 

A • •• ■ • > • Vlol-a , expariegeeri. hwuucanation*, - 1 

. !m A / 7m -I ' w . .®nd: that their .treatnient' had re- 

■ w W / m • ■ duced the frequency of these events. . 

l-.w'l m- I-. / They. remark that although hallud- . 

‘ v- • im ■ ’ nations are unobservable by experl- 

• mentej-s they no 'more represent 

' -;r\ 1^. I "private” form* of behaviour than. 

'■ ■ IJ . l do. accounts aj ” feelings ? * »nd ethet 

J B- ' ■ I ^nner states which are stock topics ! ; 


Their fierce display was current briefly : 

Crisp on its stalk, each golden horn 
Is pap&r-inonw now, VY/mt reason 
For such innocent and natural treason ? 

Who bought whom ? To be unborn 
And not betrayed to death l B\it chiefly - 

This : that what is left may buy 
Something back still from sp mugh iaken~ 

• Neither to haggle at the price 
’ Nor ivalt for sensible , informed advice 
. But now,. Before tho last is shaken 
Earthwards, Not' to know how , yet try, 

John Mole 


on both humans and onimoi.,. l 
actual fact, the nMTfcv 
ment used bv behaviour tfi 5* ' 
hove very li.X <lertv,S|»t 
temporary learning theories sjf!. 
Levine’s "hypothesis tesuj? 0 “ 
stimulus dlscrlminntlou ] c i 1 

now remains for the academic K 
mg theorists to account for ihS r 
cess of such nrocticnl tw-Lni.* 1 
ns “ flooding” (bv which pfe 
are sometimes helped to ow!? 
anxieties by iincomforttbK 
tinned exposure to ideas andi£ 
t ons which provoke them). ? 
Radiman and Tcasdnlo have pokw ' 
out elsewhere, it also rerasff 
theoretical oniema that “averri- 
rherapy should work at all, 

It ds equally surprising that W 
some, patients can be trained b 1 
aversion therapy to avoid only trj 
specific situations and behavfowl 
when necessary behavlouri ri 
rewarded ihore often appears il 
be a benevolent “generaMatfc-i 
by means of which other desinli 1 . 
noivuaes become more frequent 1ft 1 
can understand how these tfaiaa 1 
actually happen, given knorif* 
of the lives particular patients duj 
lead, but this comprehension la 
nothing to do with animal axoto 
ments. 

It now seems wise to refs, 
as many of these authors do, a 
" behaviour modification tal 
itiques” or even to “behaviMr 
technology ” an order to emphasize 
that no really adequate theoretical 
basis for these applied techalqwi . 
yet exists. If Case Studies k if 
hauiour Therapy docs nothing else ’ 
it should, as Professor Ejsend 
suggests, change the atfituu cl ■ 
the general reader towards tills w 
cessfu‘1 technology and h> 
praotitdoners. 

The tone used In this hook bj 
authors discussing their patkntf 
lives should be profoundly re- 
assuring. It Is liberal and pracdal 
(T. W. DaHt n-nd H. Gwyno Joft^ 
R. T. Liberman and Jd|n Rowro\ 
it is factual without losing two 
vity (-R. F. Davidson); It can em 
became lytrical. ^o Anne Broti 
luirat, describing successful w*J 
mont of obsessronel and p»»™ 
thoughts In a man over s«ta^ 
describes how, when young. 
discovered rapport with in* ■“ 
of a friend (regreltably eventuaitj 

f iro-vudiing material for ois distress - 
ug rumhuiiJoDs): 

In many respects tWl ...•**! 
triangle with harmony 0,1 
sides. . . . They had many 
friends and mutual interests *Ui 
sinco they were confident w 
their affair could remain uwj 
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B. F. SKINNER 

Reissued with a new preface’ 

•I'v'it'.'r i'tM'i -.is;r> :>:v • -■.v-'- '■ 

■fromtheprefece y , -■ 
‘‘Th^cholce ia clear, " Skinner-- 
i .Vyrrt^. ^'Either we do nojjrynfl// 
v. ahtj|;.-aljoW- q miaerable Ihd* ' 
1 v-iarqbeibly catastrophlcfuWfd'r 


By Peter Lonias i 

A. C. RODIN SKYNNER : • 

One Flesh : Separate Persons 
428pp. Constable, £S. 



; , ’■ behavior ..to roreato a social 
Environment, , Somethlno 
like a VY^IctenTwo woyld jiot J 
. beel?8astart. Vf ' - : fc 
352'pagps 602 4i15ldX \ 
£1.60 . paperback . ^ 
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. .iHorapy,--cniici,qnq marriage guid* bit 
: ance), rales tin a : Freudian frame- wli 
work, or thought without expUcU wq 
- racognithm of the. fact, It fa a : cfai 
failure pf ihiji kind which const!- (o 
• tutes . a stirious^ defpcf Of ■' A: Q, gii 
Robin Skypneris,, new. book \ on ,bo 


tected, they woro ontirdy frea a 
tii o light » of guilt or ha™ 
ethers. Although in tiio 
years that followed Jitteremuy 
did noi toko plnco betwftf 
tlioro woro many occasion 
mutual masturbation wldi 
ment for both. . ^ 

Faced with this ■evidw« 
strong empathy with sudi liaPPK 
as their patients, according i° ■"* 
lights, may achieve, we must 
that behaviour therapists . 
and large, nice pe°P le ){|J® re, f ,|ii 
increasing the availability w ^ 
scarce commodity. We n f»«i 
agree that their tediniqUM 
allow them to do goniewM 
this. 


,to the readers 1 he' is highly experl- development (as if this wore a who can refuse longest 1 *? Mb 

enced, erudite In., hfa subject, and freudian primer), but Dr Skynner the dishes.” Jr. 

writes yzith . clarity • and 'common seems to t take as given the mofrl. The relative neglect ol »*■ 
sense. philosophical and social attitudes of nificance of pe™ ori frft n t e soS 

One Flesh: Separate Persons is ' *'j 5 results- in a falJuwV.-^ ^ held 

intended as “an introductory text M^dtowarsto challencfng of 

which would proyide a review of of-f^uy,wl >r ^^ ot .h? a follow' 1 * 

the • various main theories as well * f n JErJf of 22S®" 1 ? °X ert 4finials —to my • 5J. v [ n g aware 

as an attempt to relate and inte- 1 J^i 0 T e0v?I ’ the ,** m There fa, I bpHev^ e tCar j jonj 

grate them (ip so far as this irf prac- , /} ■ *^5 ' P ess ?n| 5^L to ma^e * 

.tkable oi'preaent), with. SufKclent ^^^^V^'J 0 adaptation t6 . being P JL e il r f ^oUtig pi® 
- ii wWld refuses ., r .Yp inttriti 

ffia. fereaumptidit- fa cess de^M^2ra»r5ju . ^ iiyi 

'|XpQ^^nt wi?h- thSrihoH he-h rick end that the tation of unco^jus faewrj 

-.Wsr^^fich.rtMts'ofra diousslon ■ ^■b^a^^vhult. No quarter is has': hitherto . been . 8 bj5 

,p). various Jm^els Which can.qerve , ffSii j? £f? n f 1 ' , L ch w o? 1 ®” who nrnr‘ e . (tom Jhe( much less j 
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Evolution of a draughtsman 


The Ostend outsider 


By Christopher Brown 


WALTER L. STRAUSS : 

The Complete Drawings of 
Albrecht Diircr 
S volumes 

New York: Abaris. $360 the set. 

Walter L. Strauss is nnt a man to 
be daunted by grand projects: 
hard on the heels of his editions 
of Diii-ei-'s Dresden Sketchbook, 
The Book of Hows of Emperor 
Maximilian / and The Complete En- 
gravings. Etchings and Dr ^points 
comes this six-volume edition of 
Dlirer’s Complete Drawings. In 
between his D Liver studies Mr 
Strauss lias published A catalogue 
of chiaroscuro woodcuts and pre- 
pared twn volumes on the German 
Single Leaf Woodcut 1550-1600 
which have- been announced for 
publication. This edition of DUrer’s 
drawings, however, lias been his 
principal project and, according to 
nfa publishers, represents "more 
than a decade of study”. 

' Mr Sirauss himself asks the 
crucial question In his introduc- 
tion : " Why then a new catalogue ? 
After -the 10,271 books and articles 
on Diircr listed in Matthias 
M code’s 1971 DilrerbibiiogropMe 
any new book on Diirer requires an 
explanation or an apology, or per- 
haps both.” Mr Strauss, whose 
edition of the drawings runs to six 
volumes, provides explanations, 
though not apologies : hfs volumes 
are “ an atscmnt to find a middle 
ground between the contractionel, 
'purist 1 appraisals of Hans Tietze 
and Erika Tietze-Canrat and the 
expansionist approach of Friedrich 
Winkler”. 

It is difficult to judge to what 
extent he succeeds according to 
this criterion, as he has not made 
up his own mind Rbout many of 
the attributioiial problems. There 
ia no doubt that he is familiar with 
the literature, and he has oarefully 
collated published opinions, but too 
often lie concludes " the authen- 
ticity rcmalus questionable” or 
"this drawing has not been fully 
established as authentic”. . 

The arrangement of the otitologue 
further confuses die issue: it is 
not clear why some drawings like- 
the " Christ .appearing to a Nun ” 
(Winkler 44) are included in the 
body of the catalogue when all ‘the 
opinions Strauss quotes (sub- 
sequent to WinJdor) nre , negative, 
while we find bartfatied to his XW 
(Rejected Drawings) section in the 
wastes of Volume 6 sheets such as 
the hitherto accepted " Pleasures 
of the World” (Winkler 163). 
While Strauss mav consider the 
Tietzos’ and Winkler’s catalogues 

expansionist ”, he himself does 
not seem to have a fully worked 
out conception of DUrer’s evolution 
as a draughtsman. 

Strauss's sccon-d explanation far 
adding so mightily to die Diirer- 
bibliographic fa that both the 
Tietzes’ and Winkler’s catalogues 
have ( been out «of print 
; m. ,'. many years, that ndw 



" Construction of 
a Head ”, bp 
Naum Gabo, from 
Maurice Bessel's 
Art <rf -iHte Twen- 
tieth Century 
(200pp. Weiden • 
{eld and Nicolson 
£4.25) : a volume 
from the series 
Unii'erstil History 
of Artyiti which 
one book is 
devoted to each 
of the Western 
art epochs amt 
styles. There arc 
more than 200 
illustrations, 
about a quarter 
of them in colour. 


drawings have come to light 
and (drat facetious have changed. Ail 
tide is, of course, true anti those 
individuals and institutions unable 
to obtolu Winkler’s catalogue and 
rich enttugh to afford Strauss's, will 
provide a market fior these volumes. 
The less well-heeled might do well 
to try to get hoAd of the extremely 
handy two-volume Diirers gesamte 
graphische Werke published by 
Roger and Bernhard in 1971, at die 
time of the Nuremberg exhibition, 
live first volume contains tho com- 
pfcttn drawings, end while there Is 
no discussion of individual draw- 


ings, there is a thoughtful Intro- 
duction by Wolfgang Uitat. Used in 


conjunction with a library copy of 
Winkler, it is the answer far the 
impoverished Diirer student. 

Strauss's method of numbering 
the drawings seems unfortunate. 
Each drawing tarries a date and « 
corresponding number: thus, "For- 
tune in a Niche ” (Wlnkier 154) the 
monogram and date (1498) of which 
have nor before been questioned, 
bears -the number 1495/7. While 
Strauss argues a case for ibis new 
doting of "drea 1495”, his number 
gives « mlsfleadi'ng air of factual 
certainty. Such a numbering system 
would reoily be justified only for 
securely, doted drawings, - end it. 
artificially simplifies many problems 
of dating. Reference to Tietze, 
Winkler and Papofsky numbers fa 
however made -easy by cd-neordwices, 

Strauss’s discussion of the draw- 
ings is rarely es long or thorough 
as that of Winkler, though nfa 
foliation of opinious fa, far the 
most part, complete, if unealecdve; 
One would have welcomed a more 
extensive description of the condi- 
tion and teolinlque of individual 
drawings. 

Strauss places great reliance on 
watermarks to solve thorny prob- 
lems of attribution and. date, while 
he is oerteinly correct in his asser- 
tion that the evidence oE water- 
marks has . been 1 insufficiently 
used In die past, his own 
reliance is excessive. Although 


lie complains that lie lias 
not been able to examine enough 
watermarks, he writhe of the pre- 
viously universally accepted " Nude 
Man with a Serpent and Glass” 
(Wiakier 263) which fa iu Strauss’s 
XW section that "its author was 
probably Kulmbach. Tho watermark 
of the paper places it in a group 
with others by Kulmbach: there is, 
no ovldence that Diirer used this ' 
panor after 1500.” And tills when 
a likely dating is 1501 1 

Strauss’s desire to reproduce tho 
complete drawings is admirable and • 
certainly there are Important gaps 
in Winkler— for example, the 

Dresden Sketchbook , the Book of 
Hours of Maximilian 1, and the 
Fecntbuch. All these (and tho 
architectural studies and the studies 
of human proportion) ore repro- 
duced by Strauss. 

For die most part -the reproduc- 
tions arc acceptable (though cer- 
tainly no belter Chau comparable - 
ones in Winkler) but ah ere arc con- 
siderable lapses— ^and these often 
in jus* file areas in which Strauss 
supplements > Winkler. The repro- 
duction of mhe iHusfbrtadoue to the 
Comedies of Terence (drawn 
■ dtreddy oji to U»b wood blocks) are 
poor, tire humpn proportion studies 
from the SJoane albutns are very 
poor, and the illustrations of the 
Dresden Sketchbook nre not as good 
as dn Strauss’s separate edition., 
There fa evidence or haste or care- 
lessness in a number of pdacea In 
these volumes, which fa a stuamo 
as this project has quite obviously 
isivdlveil a great deal of hard work 
Hid careful sLudy. Had both author 
and pifUitiier been more patient 
and thorough, die result would have 
been far more satisfactory. 

Mr Strauss is certainly right, in 
his beflief that the immense amount 
of DUter schofarshiu since the war' 

a dders hot voaume was rub* 
d (a 1939) makes a new edition 
of li»e drawings desirable, bqt with 
regret it must be said ttrb is 
the hoped for edition. ’ : ■' 


By Christopher Green 


ROGER VAN GINDERTABIj : 

Ensor 

Translated by Vivienne Menkes 
157pp. Studio Vis ia. 18.50. 

As Giorgio dc Chivico was to Sur- 
realism, so Janies Ensor was to 
Exp'ressianism: a painter whose 

early achievement looks forward 
with extraordinary clairvoyance, 
whose art seems to have difed at an 
early age, and who lived on embar- 
rassingly long afterwards. Yet, 
unlike de Chirico’s relationship with 
Surrealism, Ensoris ' relationship 
with Expressionism 1s misleading. 
The term "Expressionist” is far 
too blunt an Instrument for any 
deep analysis of Ensor 's work. Thus, 
Francine-Claiire Legrand includes 
him in her Symbolism in Belgium 
(1972), pointing out IHs use of Sym- 
bolist themes even os she repeatedly 
finds him ” Expressionist”. Ho was 
too complex and, in his Ostend 
attic, too isolated easily to be fitted 
into any history of modern art by 
movements, and his pictorial means 


were too various easily to be fitted 
into a "formalist” history either. 
Possibly for this reason no exten- 
sive, searching study of Ciisor exists 
as tho foundation for short intro- 
ductions aimed at a fodrjy broad 
public, and so Roger Vpu Gfndertnol 
lias achieved something in produc- 
ing an introduction which, avoids 
over-generalization aud maintains 
interest. 

Mr Van Glndertael demonstrates 
remarkable self-denial in' an 
approach which raises general Issues 
about - tho alternatives , . open to 
writers of introductory monographs. 
Should dive emphasis ba on provoca- 
tive comment In the light of exist- 
ing knowledge, or should opinion 
ba minimised and the emphasis he 
on the clear linkage of facta set In 
context and of the most important 
contemporary nnd later interpreta- 
tions 7 in tliis case the latter 
alternative has been chosen with 
hardly a hint of compromise. 

When the method works it works 
well. Take, for - instance, the 
chapters on Easor’s childhood mid 
the Brussels Acadfimie. Here Mr 
Vqn Glndertael exiyacis long 
passages from Ensor's trim writings 
and from tho biography .by. : And id 
de.Ridder. a critic who lyiw close 
to his subject The passages nre . 
sometimes 100 or 200 words, uncut, 
unerringly chosen, always revealing. 
He himself provides a spore 
narrative armature, fi4fa -in a- certain 
amount of detail and corrocts the 
balance whore needed, pointing out, 
for example,., that Epsor’e talont 
may well nave been roepguixed by 
his teachers however, muejh lie may 
suggest otherwise- 

Tdke- also the chapter - bn 
"Ensor’s. Greatest Period, 1888-92”, 
Here- the painter’s 1 wrltiucs on 
the 'mask, combined : . with . a 


tscl to speculate in die mini muni 
of words oil die fascinating 
possibility that Ensor’s colour- 
experiments wore paramount in the 
ni id-18805, and that the move 
towards a subject-matter dramatized 
by masked and fancy-dressed 
skeletons and figures reflected not 
the need for a " Symbolist ” content, 
but the need for freedom plastically 
to invent without loss of contact 
with observed reality. Recorded 
pnssiiRes nre balanced here by Mr 
Van Gindertael’i own ideas, and 
his use ol an extensive quotation 
from a ilater commentator, Walter 
Vaftbesclnere, adds substance. How- 
ever, whore bis method does not 
work, it fa, most of all the use 
of later coinmen tutors’ opinions 
that is tiie cause. In these cases 
self-denial promotes barren repeti- 
tion with a flavour of ingratiation 
Mr Van Glndertael could have 
allowed himself to write die 
comparison of Ensor's early "La 
Lampfare ” <1880) and Manot’s "Le 
Fifre” Instead of Fianciae-Clalre 
Legrand: be could have given Ills 
own analysis of the bullying colour 
rn F Entry of Cbrlsi Into 

Brussels” Instead of ' Vanbesel- 
a era's ; and be could have depended 
less on long extracts from Louis 
Lebeers James Ensor aquafortists 
in liia account of tho engravings. 

There are occasions, oven in a 
book approached thus, when the 
author’s opinion should be domi- 
nant, aud there wore more of them 
ui this book than this author 
rained. Yet, what is. produced hi 
admirably readable translation 1s a 
clear ploture of Ensor aud his art 
fa the 1880s and 1890s, combined 
with an equally clear picture of how 
it was tliought of then and since. 

For the record, however, a few 
inadequacies should be mentioned. 
A deeper analysis of the relation- 
ship between Ensor’s " Iwtlmfate » 
paintings and' Manet add Degas it 
needed. Scale is a crucial .factor 
in all die&e early paintings (most 
are tiny) • it fa hardly mentioned. 
Mr Vau Glndertael fa wrong to sug- 
gest- that Hie inscription “ Vive 
Anaeelc et Jesus ” appeared for tin 
first time m " Tho Entry of Christ 


sharply apt passage from de years in the 
Riddety leads Mr -.Van' Gindor- Van . Gogli, , 


Anaeelc et Jesus ” appeared for tin 
first time m "Tho Entry of Christ 
into Brussels ” only iu the etching, 
since Legrand (whom he usually be- 
lieves) states that die irtscriptlon 
iras origh tally in the paining uio. 
More fundamental, sometlifng inte* 

S ated hnd oxtenalvo rather tlian.a 
smissive postscript fa needed to 
deal with the reladoniriilipi between 
Ensor and Symbolism: e decisive 
treatment of rids relationship would 
have offered -a far sharpor Idea of 
■what was spedul about .tills majtf 
oddity. Then flmre is a missed 
opportunity: no more than a-pnrtiul 
gesture is made towards explaining 
whet happened between 1885 and 
1888 to make Ensor's, most memor- 
able Work possible Jit is an intrigu- 
ing gesture but only partial. Neither 
FolLaou Rone, nor An to! no Wiertt 
' nre included, aud' they would be 
central to any roal attempt. No 
total - .explanation is possible, bur 
much niore can and should bo said. 
fen 1 these years ro tiie llfo nf Ensor 
were of a prophetic .Importance 
comparable eveq with tiie same four 
years ia the lives of Gauguin and 
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^On War - : ■- ' 

Carl von Oausewitz : 

. Edited add Translated by Michael Howard and 
Peter Paret • .With Goinmeatarfas by PefarParel, f i v ’ 

Mkhoet Howard, and Bernard Brodie 
Og lfbr constitutes thd most significant attempt Jji Western his* 

' tory to understand . war, both in its internal dynamics and as *ui ; 
instrument of policy, First published |tt 1832; it has been read . 
. throughout the world and has influenced generations of sol* 

,r dien, statesmen j and injeilecnfals from Marx and Bismarck to 
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The^i^MangKe ..v^- £-p; : 

i Conflict in Northern Ireland \ -‘A .* V v '; 

Roger H. Hall '• ' • -■ ■ •' ■ " r' "" ' ’ l ; 

"An Intellectual. tour deforce. In cool, lucid, lawyerlike fash- 
ion, Hull has set forth the raqjor issues fa Northern Ireland, 
stating each of them In turn as seen from 'three vantage / 
polnte^Belfast, Dublin, and London. Anyone Interested tat 
having a cbmpieherisive yet reasonably concise statement of X,- 

■ the Northern Inland problem could not do better than this #en* 

■ slide, solidly documented woik,”- : 4f?///p« V. Shaitnon, The . ■>' 

/ SOluracty Review £19.00 ! ■;* 

Successful NS^gottattoin t 

AnAppralsQf bythcFWtPmiclpdnif 1 '■;? i* 

. • -Edhedby JotaiC. GjiibpbtH • • i ; 

v , T be 1954 settfemerit of the tenitoriat dupUie pyei Triesie ia . i*. 

, | remarkable when viewed, In the ^onpejejtLye <A twenty years.': : 
Thl> bode offers tbe recollections and evaluations -of lira five • ' ! 
experienced, skillful men who corid uc ted the .negotiations be* 1 
tween Italy v4 YugtAlavla. Their perspectives offer Valuable 
1 insight Into the rasofrUon of this conflict rad suggest rrratbods . . 

/ for resolving Allure disputed. £14,50 ; M *•. . »**" ’.-‘V 

; -k.. . • '.--I <* ' -s r,; [ ■■ 

Frinc^IFnlterifa’ Press # ISAEpsomRcwl • Gulldfotdj 'Surrey, <3Ui 3it 1 

; " - ■ -■ 
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-politics , ; '• 

Bhgas^Hg fo Jntcrwll&wl Refailofis : . ; . ,■> 

■ 3 mm PiiSowelt^-r v- ,p V -v - ' ■ 

A' cw-bbnblBfcVJn-depth study of (he hlstoty and decision- -, 
making processes of UNESCO. Sewell' effectively analyzes 
why and how govern trKnlfl engage in intergovernmental 'or- 
ganteation and the effects of such participation on the infama-' 
.tionftl system^- £23;5Q- •. ■ 

International 4id nnd •;... v ; 
Natiorialflccision? ■ 

beyelopmeqt Pwgrmrtr In Mafawt, ‘ * 

TanzQt\ia, nnd Zambid , 

■ Leo*t Gordenker . ■ ■- 

In more' than 'one hundred develop trig tounlries,; International. 
Oigaitizadons . Odallniioukly 1 offer practical assistance for eco-. 

- .nOiriic ' advancement , arid social change. . This book examines 
intertialfonal flld in three countries in fader to astariaip how iw- , 
bJ sting , organizations exert influence bn-Rwmber govern-, 
faent?. ;£W.5o; v^; • -• 
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RAMSAY IWacMULLEN ; 

Roman Social Relations : 50 BC to 
AD 284. 

212pp. Yale University Press. £8.95. 

“ My aim in this essay writes 
Ramsay MacMullcn of Rowan 
Social Relations 1 : SO BC to AD 284, 
“ is to get at the feelings tliut gov- 
erned. the behaviour of broad social 

g roups or conditions. 11 This type of 
istory appeals greatly to the taste 
of the present age, and understan- 
dably so. since most historians of 
Rome, with obvious exceptions 
such as Rostovtzeff, have given us 
too little of it. That is partly, of 
course, because the ancient writers' 
on whom they so largely rely were, 
for the most parr, less interested in 
social than in political and military 
history, In other words, nur evi- 
dence for ancient social history Is 
thoroughly patchy. MacMullcn is 
very well aware of this. Indeed in 
huge regions of the ompire — the 
areas west of Cirtn in Africa, west 


■knowledge a Jittl* further beyond 
the mi per classes to the lower". 
Rut how difficult thus is ; 

The peasant ton seldom speaks 
for himself. Wo would like to 
hear him say, “ Here is where I 
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of Rome’s Alpine provinces — he 
finds so little material .that he 

? 'refers to exclude thorn nl together, 
tc is nlso aware that soda] rela- 
tionships differ markedly in dif- 
ferent parts of the Roman world, 
as well os at different epochs of 
Roman , history. But these sorts of 
differentiation nre “smoothed over 
in this essay through 'my aiming* 
at general truths Fair enough, lit 
so short a book ; its mBny success- 
ful features and ninny fruitful lines 
of thinking justify the method. 

Glue reason why social history is 
so popular in our class-gui'lty epoch 
is the escape it offers from the 
peculiarly upper-class preoccupa- 
tions beloved by the ancle-at sena- 
torial historians. The prescat writer 
sees "an almost Incredible snob- * 
bery n her* i stating, with some 
exugsor arion, that “ for Tacitus, Jn 
certain respects an utter fool, only 
* few thousands of his own.' circle 
■renily existed ", MfttMullen, on the 
other, hand. Is qifita explicit afoout 
• m oWd ipurpb&e ot •* extending our 


fie in, these are my feelings 
towards my neighbours or 
towards outsiders, such-and-such 
are the groups Jn which I feel at 
home, or depend on, or compete 
against ; my prospects, my condi- 
tion, my social heritage, are thus- 
aatd-so . Instead, cither he has 
left iis only brief mentions of 
the externals of his life, or 
appears through the eyes of 
observers Quite alien to him : the 
literate, or rather the literary, 
classes. They are not likely to 
have understood the peasant. 
Though lie supporred their own 
ense and cultivation, he was ns 
silent, motion I ess, and far below 
them as the great tortoise on 
which, in Indian mythology, the 
whole world ulrimaiteiy rests. 
Nevertheless, with the aid of In- 
scriptions and papyri (I -Should like 
to have seen more use made of 
graffiti), MhcMullen does his best 
to reconstruct these amorphous 
existences. Moreover, it is their in- 
ward as well as their external lives 
that ho is after: and this aspect of 
his search, conducted with some 
passion, “explains the mention, on 
almost, every page that follows, of 
prejudice, servility, isolation, pride, 
shame, friendship, indifference, 
contempt, loyalty, despair, or exclu- 
siveness . 

. Of the rural population of the 
empire he gives a vivid and rather 
terrible picture. Existing very 
often at the barest subsistence, 
level, lurking In perilous country- 
sides to which the blessings of the 
Pax Romans scarcely penetrated, 
they lived only to pass on their 
immemorial drudgery to . their 
chlldreo. The,- Roman world was 
made up of cities and towns, which 
felt a hearty contempt (thoroughly 
documented here) for tlie yokels 
whq created its. largely agricultural 
economy, yet totally lulled- to 


secure any shnre of its privileges. 
MucMiillen, who has previously 
written an important book on those 
alienated from the Roman order, 
feels a measure of sympathy for 
Rostovtzoff’.s theory that In the 
third century ad the oppressed 
country folk louk their revenge on 
the urban population. But as he 
ndmits, most other students of the 
period, while noting with interest 
the peasant rebellions of the 
Bagandae in Guul f which he does 
not mention In this book), feel that 
one looks in vain for any substan- 
tial class-warfare during this 
period. 

On the other hand there is some- 
thing to be said for an interpre- 
tation of the Zealot movement in 
the first century ad along these 
lines, and even more to be said for 
a similar explanation of die fourth 
century Ctrcumcellions in North 
Africa. Here indeed was a situation 
in which 11 peasants under the 
name and banner of religious 
fanatics dared to take up arms 
against die wealthy and inflicted a 
bloody revenge on those from 
whom, in normal Limes, they went 
cap in hand to borrow money or 
seed corn". But the “ normal" 
times are more frequent; die signi- 
ficant fact is not that these under- 
privileged people occasionally rose 
in revolt, but that they rose in 
revolt so seldom. Even the urban 
mob at Rome, to which the emper- 
ors were nervously attentive, never 
brought one of them down. They 
formed-— the free poor even more 
obviously than urban slaves — the 
vast bottom of an extremely steep 
social pyramid, which to some 
extent defies attempts to define its 
strata in modern terms: 

We have at the top of Roman 
society a quite minute but 
. extraordinarily prominent and 
rich nobility, itself split into a 
higher (senatorial) and a lower 
(equestrian) stratum; at the bot- 
tom, a large mass of the totally 
Indigent, mostly free but partly 
slave; and strung out between 
the extremes a . variety too 


heterogeneous to be called in 
any sense a middle class. 
MacMullcn is quite rig-Iu: to 
group the equestrians (knights) 
with the senate as part of tho 
upper class, instead of calling diem 
“ the middle cla js". He Is also jus- 
tified in describing them, ns the 
“lower” section of the upper. class 
In so for as their required property 
qualification was lower than ih'oit 
of the senate vs. However, these 
knights were extraorddnorHy diver- 


sified, many of them being Jnnd- 
owners scarcely distinguishable 
from senators, except that they 
were jiot able, or often did noi 
wain it. to pursue the official sena- 
torial career ; Hi o ugh theve were 
many knights who saw themselves 
as considerably superior, to tho run- 
of-ihe-inl-M senator. 

However, that is not really Mae- 
Mullen’s theme. Prosopographers 
and political historians have done 
justice to Jjhus social structure an 
the top- When MacMullcn writes 
about Julius Caesar, “ it is the fol- 
lowing as much as Ills leading that 
makes the .moment ", it may seem 
at first sight .that he is following in 
these scholars’ tracks. But not so : 
Within the inner circle of 
Caesar's staff -and friends or of 
their equfrakn't at other periods 
in Reman history, the historian 
looks around quite at his enso, 
confident that he understands 
pretty well what made people 
tick. He understands, that Is, the 
senate and the equestrian class. 
Social relations connecting them 
will tho remaining 09 per cent 
of the papulation nro little 
known and Hule investigated. 

Very true, and this book Is tin 
adinirnble endeavour to fill 'tho 
vacuum. But MncMullen ends it 
with an interesting question, pre- 
ceded by two apparently contradic- 
tory quotations: “not everything 
deserves narration that goes on 
among the lower orders " 
(A nun lan us Marcel lin us); and “ I 
can hardly be persuaded that it Is 
porfectly legitimate to describe a 


state, without first havlnn i»v. 
analyse the society onJtS 1 * 
rests” (Mere Blo?h). 
asks: which of these tin ** 
shall we follow? And I ami* 5 
that his answer is Bloch’s. m kt * 

Yet botii views are correct 
they arc not so contradieinn, 1 ’ i 
all. Obviously Bloch k rfcS 1 
that it is incumbent upon £ 
analyse Hie social compoittS 5 
any .community that we hSSj 
be studying. But the 
Amminmis is trying to ma K 

* wnnhy oi consider atiM 
Ihni is to say, when we h». 

lS Bh h d n i ,aI >'5“ | 8 Rot "an sofi 
and have m the process done? 
svo can to reconstruct Its 
elements, we must beware of 2 
on to suppose that these 0 | e S 
necessarily, or freaucmlv 
f I uen cud the course of* events fo! 
society like Rome's, the elm J 
events was decided by 
m ntuo but extraordinarily VJ 
uiinetu ” group at the top P 

Indeed, quite a large part of tlx 
decision-making was frequent 
performed by one man at lie tea 
the emperor. To point this out is 
not A la inode, at a time whu 
there is greater emphasis on muo 
influences. Nevertheless, If vou is 
through the list of eittperors, it 
wJH he possible to identify quire . 
number who did, in their owa per- 
sons, change the direction of 
even ts. If this sort of thins did not 
happen, why does it seem » b 
porta iu to millions to know, u rf 
decide, who is goin* to befaont 
president of the United Stain? 

As to the president's relations 
with his society, he like tlie Romm 
emperor has to modify 'Ms 
decision-milking so as not to 


allenato the small group at tlie top. 
And not content, as the emperor 
wns, to ingratiate himself with At 
urban mob, he has to show more 
sympathy with the rural uoor thus 
emperors over did. Ncvertneleu, is 
one respect the poor or relatively 
poor got u hearing from Rome ur 
which no real modern paraOd 
exists, at least in America or m«t 
of western Europe. That is.to cs), 
the emperors were aware every dij 
of their lives that they hnd to keep 
tho favour of the army, which u 
time wont on came to represent 
less " middle ’’ mid progressively 
“lower" order of society. 
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To hold the maestro’s hand 


By Samuel Lipman 

|!A LINA ROnZINSKf: 

Our Two Lives 

403pp. New York : Scribner's. 

$12.50. 

This book is about two people— 
Artur Rodvinski, a great musician 
who was a difficult man, and the 
wife who stayed at his sida despite 
his many provocations. It is con- 
cerned with both the career and the 
man, and with the conditions oi 
living which his talent as well as 
his neurotic instability forced those 
around him to endure. To place 
all this in context, Halina Rodzinski 
begins with an extended descrip- 
tion, valuable in itself, of her early 
life amid the refined Polish society 
in which she wns formed. The great 
names of early twentieth-century 
Polish culture (her mother - was a 
Wieuiawski) — Szymanowski, Rubin- 
stein, Myiynarski, Kochanski, to 
nume only the musicians — flow 
easily through these pages as 
friends and companions- One can 
only marvel that as recently as fifty 
years ago there existed in the honrt 
of Europe a cultural milieu of such 
intellectual distinction and social 
case. Culiuvo, anti especially music, 
seemed in Mrt Rndzinski's growing 
up in he u nutural and indeed lit- 
evitublc part of everyone's mental 
estate. 

Her education of course rein- 
forced these social and personal 
leanings towards tlie arts ; tier par- 
ents’ breaking up of a youthful 
affair with a Polish playboy when 
she wns nineteen can only be seen 
as a further part of that education. 
But her mother's death one year 
later, in 1925, changed the young 
Hellna’s life as well as her father's, 
and she soon found herself recon- 
ciled to the role of her father’s 
housekeeper. It took the passionate 
courtship ' of Artur Rodzinski, 
beginning in 1932, to change her 
mind. 

This attractive Pole she now fell 
in love with whs ten years older 
than she. already an established con- 
ductor in the United States — and 
unhappily married to his first wife, 
herself a talented musician and nn 
important influence on- his musical 
development. In 1932, Rodzinski still 
had one year to go as conductor 'of 
the Los Angeles .Phllltarmbhic, a 
post he had. occupied since it 
was in Los Angelos, Where -Halina 
went to he with him, that she met 
and had tea with tho soon-io-be-dls- 
corded wife. After his divorce, 
though Rodzinski seemed devoted to 
Halina, lie was reluctant to go 
through with the melrriage cere- 
mony. Finally her urgings and the 


realities nf immigration law won 
out, and they were married in 1934 
in time For her to return with him 
m the United States, where he v.'us 
abnuL to begin his second season as 
conductor of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Here, hardly 
encouraged by her husband's doubts 
as to her suitability to be a conduc- 
tor's wife, she began to learn to deal 
with hoard members, orchestra 
wives, reporters — and officially to 
care for her husband and deal with 
Ills problems. 

Rodzinski stayed as conductor in 
Cleveland until 1943, when mount- 
ing difficulties with the Cleveland 
Orchestra's board of directors co- 
incided wtih an offer from the New 
York Philharmonic to become its 
music director — a title implying 
more power than that of a mere 
conductor. Rodzinski had twice 
before seemed on the verge of 
success in New York. The first 
time had been 1936 when lie was 
engaged to share the coming season 
of the Philharmonic with, John 
Barbirolli, with the position of con- 
ductor to go to the winner; but 
Barbirolli got the job before 
Rodzinski liuti a chance to conduct 
Ills concerts. The second oppor- 
tunity in New York came when his 
friend Toscanini asked Rodzinski to 
select and train- the new NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra which David 
Sarnoff was creating for the 
maestro ; but here once again dis- 
appointment followed initial high 
hopes, for the NBC management 
skilfully cased him out of most of 
the concerts he had been promised. 

But now- with tho leadership of 
the Philharmonic bis, Rodzinski got 
off to a bad start even before his 
first season began. Thinking that 
he had absolute musical control over 
the orchestra, and aware that one 
. of the reasons he had been hired 
was to purge the orchestra of 
apathe(|c antf incompetent players, 
he gave , notice that he intended to 
dismiss fourteen players, including 
the concertmaster and six first-desk 
men. When the news was . made 
public a storm broke, and Rodzinski 
was charged by the musicians’ 
union with “ defamation of charac- 
ter and jeopardizing the livelihood 
of brother musicians”. The matter 
was soon settled, Bnd Rodzinski 
won. But the lasting damage lay 
not In his relations with the re- 
maining players, which soon re- 
covered, but rather in his bitterness 
over the lack qf support he felt he 
;.had received it) tha’ matter from a 
man he bad. never, been really com- 
fortable with, the manager of the 
Philharmonic, Arthur Judson. And 
it was to prove Rodzlnskl's un- 
willingness to give in on musical 
matters which led to his clumsy 
dismissal from the Philharmonic in 
1947 after four seasons of notable 
artistic and public, success,; • 


The career of Arthur Judson has 
so far escaped die attention it 
deserves, and what this book has to 
say about him provides welcome ' 
information. This is all die more 
true because nt the time of his 
recent death ({and taste seemed to 
restrain press emit meut about ibis 
baleful man. At the same time 
the manager of both the New York 
Philharmonic amt the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, a major stockholder in 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
(the owner of American Columbia 
Rocords), and leader of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation, Judson was, 
for almost thirty years, one of 
the most powerful figures ip 
American music management. He 
loved power and used this power 
to make money ; lie employed as 
far as possible those artistes who 
were his commercial favourites. 
Rodzinski was not one of these, and 
his wife is surely to be believed 
.when she describes Judson’p efforts 
to hurt her husband’s career, and 
of fai9. collecting commissions (os 
Kodzinski’s personal manager) on 
.engagements which Judson had 
done his best to deny Rodzinski. 
Iler description of judson'* com- 
mercial practices and the level of 
liis musical tostc and knowledge 
may be rcud as a useful addition 
to Howard Shu net's account of Jud- 
snn’9 relation to the orchestra In 
his. recent (1975) history of the 
. New York Philharmonic. 

Fortunately for Rodzinski, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which 
had long desired his services, came 
along with an offer at the time Ills 
leaving the Philharmonic became . 
unavoidable. But here again Ills - 
tenure, notwithstanding' . .wide- 
spread favourable comment, 'was In- 
secure. Ho stayed In Chicago only 
one season, for once again conflict 
With the board arose; and this time 
Rodzinski found himelE formally 
charged with exceeding his budget, 
substituting operas for symphonies, 
and demanding a long-tetm con- 
tract. In reality he was fired for 
resisting tlie interference of the 
board hi musical matters. He was 


of his repertoire. Though he re- 
corded some important pieces in 
each of his major posts, none — with 
the exception of the excerpts 
from Die Walk lire . which he 
made for Columbia in New York 
with Helen Traukel in the mid- 
1940s — remains in -Lhe American 
catalogue ; of the stereo record- 
ings he made in London for EMI 
at the end of Ills life all three discs 
remain available in the United 
States, one nf Richard Strauss, 
one of Siiauish and one of 
Russian pieces. The evidence 
of the Wagner records alone 
fully supports the contemporary 
opinion of his conducting as being 
at the same time hotly emotional 
and finely controlled, concerned 
with large structure ns well as small 
nuances. His repertory was admir- 
ably wide, embracing virtually all of 
the' music -of the nineteenth century 
and . much — especially post-revolu- 
tionary Russian — music of his time. 
His was certainly a -vastly more 
catholic repertoire titan that- of his 
mdre famous contemporaries Tos- 
canini, Walter, and PurtwHagler. 

Running , through this story of 
artistic success and commercial 
frustration Is a parallel tale of an 
often happy marriage combined 
with bitterness, emotional distur- 
bance, infidelity, and often cruelty. 
He could be charming when his 
turbulent feelings allowed him to 
be, and though it must be said that . 
his relations with his orchestra 
musicians were marked by mutual 
respect and not Infrequently by 
close friendship, ho tended to react 


the evidence uf Our Tiro Lives it 
is plain that t>hv loved her husband 
both as a musician and a man of 
whose failings she was fully con- 
scious. 

But if that were ail mere were 
to this book, it would be iitrlc more 
than an often imere&tiug demonstra- 
tion of the common Idea that artists 
are peculiar people indeed. What is 
so striking abour Mrs Rndzinski’s 
book is that in integrating her story 
so well she has managed to show 
how all her husband’s traits, the 
good and the bad, the artistic and 
the personal, were commingled, and 
how much of his musical life was 
of a piece with his personality. She 
understands more than others who 


hove been similarly close to great 
artists how public musical perform- 
ance exerts all almost unbearable 


never again to have a permanent 

E ost. During the last ten years of 
is life he was a touring puest con- 


ductor, winning perhaps Ins greatest 
successes in Italy with his perfor- 
mances of operas, among them 
Tristan und Isolde, Boris Godunov, 
Pique Dame, and War and Peace. 
These final years make a sad story, 
tenderly described .by hi». wife, of r 
'increasing artistic powers flnji'cpro-- 
gressive heart disease, culminating 
shortly before his death id the 
achievement of a purified art under 
physical conditions of debility and 
exhaustion. 

Rodzinski never achieved the. kind 
of general public farqe which would 
kavO'en-tailed recoVdiqg g large .part ; 


Up and down the social scale 


to career difficulties by rigidity end 
increased seif-isolatlou. Shortly 
after their marriage Rodzinski left 
Ills Halina no doubt as to her posi- 
tion by telling her “ I come before 
everything ana everyone else". She 
found this hiBti who Could publicly 
be *a forceful uqd privately so 
insistent on dominance to be physi- 
cally -frail, a hypochondriac tor- 
mented ‘ by shyness, anxiety, and 
self-doubt She was forced, at his 
wlt-lm, to be mother and lover, nurse 
and companion. He had many love 
affairs during his marriages ; . he 
expected to be— and was— forgiven 
and taken back. He was a man of 
uncontrolled enthusiasms which he 
attempted to force on o titers ; these 
ranged from a quixotic scheme to 
raise goats commercially for xiillk 
to on evangelistic- Involvement i n 
Moral Rearmament. His" supersti- 
tions connected iwidi - musical - pob 
-formance were many, and- ; bla«rre, 
as in his Insistence bh do trying, a 
loaded revolver at evfery concert. 
And one cannot help sensing that 
his wife has given ns only « few 
examples of his often heedlessly, 
cruel .behaviour toward her. Upon 


• V re- 


strain uuou even the most talented 
and vital people, and how the coit- 
scaucncc of that strain is inevit- 
able suffering for the artist and 
those involved with him. She secs 
clearly how that obsessional pre- 
paration which produces the most 
finely realized performances car- 
ries over into daily life, making that 
life unbearable for - the artist’s 
family, and site secs how that irra- 
tional need for praise which drives 
artists to the greatest risks and 
highest accomplishments - also 
makes -them require a kind nnd 
amount of love which no spouse 
can fully provide. And she also 
seems to understand how rarely one 
becomes a great performer as a 
normal pay of the healthy develop- 
ment of a harmonious personality. 

Less than twenty yenrs after hi* 
death it seemed that the nnme of 
Artur Rodzinski had become little 
more than an extended footnote in 
American orchestral history. Though 
ha occupied some. of the most im- 
portant places In American musical 
life, was always excellent newspaper 
copy, and enjoyed ah unvaryingly 
high musical reputation, bis career 
con only be counted a limited suc- 
cess. Other conductors of even 
more difficult personality have had 
greater careers, as have conductors 
qf clearly less ability. Musical suc- 
cess, after all, la also a matter of 
luck and the times, end Rodzinski 
was neither terribly lucky nor gifted 
with Chat easy relationship to great 
events which so marked the lives 
of Bruno Waiter mid Arturo Tosr 
canini, Exactly why he was not 
more successful remains unclear, 
and it would be' unfair to expect 
Mrs Rodzinski to provide a clear 
mis war. What is clfar, however, 
is mat by. writing tiiciia oxtrnordi* 
nary! memoirs oilier .liusband and 
their life together, 1 , she has pre- 
served -his memory-*-* si?rvl<Jo per- 


haps greater than the many she 
co generously rendored him during 
his stormy life. She has done this, 
one is., happy to say, by telling the 
truth. 


By Alan Cuckston 
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Mary Hocking 
The Mind has 
Mountains 

' Mary Hocking is a most 
Accomplished writer. . . . 
She is writing in the Jane 
Austen 'tradition of social 
comedy with a moral pur- 
pose * — Nina Bowden. 

Mary Hocking’s new novel 1 
about a young man's 
quest for identity and pur- 
pose is perhaps her most 
outstanding ’book to date. 
208pp £4.00 

George D. Painter 

William Caxton 

A Quincentenary 
Biography of England's 
First Printer 
This outstanding bio- . 
griaphy mirks a funda- ' 
mental advance in our 


knowledge of! England's 
first: printer and will long 
remain the standard 


authority for , general 
reader, student and 
specialist scholar alike. 
240pp £7.50 

Jocelyn Davey 
A Treasury Alarm 

This new Ambrose Usher 
mystery is full of the 
intrigue and wit which 
have characterized Mr 
Davey’s earlier books and 
prompted Julian Symons 
to call him 1 the A] dons 
Huxley tif detection’. 
232pp £3.95- 

Richard Eberhart 

Collected Poems 
S-! T930.rl9,7^ ‘ • - 

Noariy sp , /poenja . not. 

.Wtitertp «avatibWe in bonk- 
form are Contained in 
this new vhlulne which 
presents, a comprehensive 
record of the- work of t' is 
doyen of Ant erica u poet.-:. 
376pp £8.00 r . 




Virginia W6$t 

Freshwater'A 


Edited, and with a.pre 
face and holes' by. t,wio 
P. RuotoiQ 

Recently ' discovered 
funonfe her unpublished 
manuscript*. Freshwater 
is a sparkling 'had --witty 
play tiiat raven]* Virginia 
WoolPs great talent - for 





Indian territory 


The Arts Council's “ Sacred Circles " Art Museum, a huge two-headed 
exhibition Rt the Hayward will monster on whose complex shapes 
surprise and delight those whose and colours the eye cannot rest, 
knowledge of the Indians of Here there is an assertion of spatial 
North America is founded on dominance which is absent from the 
literary and ciuemacic tr Adit ions, rest of the exhibition. 

Like all good exhibitions it 

successfully combines discovery and The largest single lender to the 
rha possibility of exploration, exhibition is the British Museum 

Many of the main discoveries were b “ , .Sr-?i bl fSL** U ^5 

made by the creator of the exhibi- ° E S l n!nr7f 

tion, Ralph T. Coe,' during his pre- 

naratorv wnrlc 1 for Iip fiurrepflfid CWVIpgs, eiflbroidGry, weaving, 

hSgud 'fetching from C obscu- ««» , w S ! fft ,hj 

rity many master works. These can f I,s ll I * P Sl0 fip 

now be seen in relation to the other, ?! 

^ Of sonring energy and, to those tm- 

und orobH^Jv Th^ last ^fme f acquainted with it, the Mlmbres 
and probably the last, time. pottery muy come as a revelation 

At the entrance the visitor is con- of an unsuspected genius in decora- 
tion ted by a mysterious Image of tion. Whereas the early, archaeo- 
power, a wooden eagle, head thrust logical, flections are mysterious, 
forward, talons locked onto a post : with mica serpents, copper plaques 
a Florida clan or cult symbol, per- or stone effigies isolated from their 
haps a thousand or more years old, context, jn the later material one 
it cou tracts strongly with the next can see cloar signs of the Indians' 

K iaces, two astonishing marble ability to adapt and absorb Euro- 
uman figures, only recontly re- pean influences i splendid purple 
covered from me earth. This is tlio and white wampum belts, deposited 
first statement of a theme, the rela- at Chnrtres before 1700, bear 
tion ship of man and the creatures church texts in- Latin, while an 
with whom ho lives, which is re- eigh tee nth-con tury European chair 
pea ted. with variations, throughout from Nova Scotia is subtly deco- 
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pi.su-cM| wM4i vaiiauuuQ, imuuguuui 

the exhibition. 

In his catalogue Dr Coe points out 
that the majority of the exhibits are 


rated with dyod porcupine quills. 

It Is difficult to generalize about' 




iiuman • handling, use or. .wear. . Mh ,u r f nn Tn h!e i ri„ a nnd 


the desigitor to give adequate spaco _' ri 

10 each. Proceeding through the' jLfS^'^iSdnJnifwSif m wf 
exhibition, one forms ail impression E|ht ^fe^uffiests 111 at the Jack fJf 
and Wm. .object. gXBSl SBR «f “b°. 

miirh '?? linear time and the -lntegratlph o? 

much as express ppltmn? withm.it. e j eiuentB i n the- cosmos- into a 

■The material Is dlvldod luto seven sacred circle, constitute key .features 
groups baaed on ihajor-cUlturo] and which help explain the pattern of 
ecological divisions* and each section much Indian art, and especially the 
of the exhlbUion is identified by its. general absence of a sense of scale, 
co* on* md 'lurauh. Fotf i* e display Unlike, many contemporary anthro- 
pf EsKkno -material -ttie roof .Is pojogists Dr Coeds not concerned 
lowered and the gallery becomes to reinvent lost- or fragmented 
circular , and white, - with the tiny cosmologies ( although the pioneer- 
Ivories mounted ngainst a green lug work of Cushing among the 
background- Zunl is as important tq him ns to 

At key points In. Lhe exhibition but throughout his text and 

Lho smaller, quieter Works are h,s selection of specimens he 
drawn into an- oVerqll rhythm by fr|oi- tt emphasize the wny-. this art 
major worlds, positioned Insuth ,a expresses a • unjty botween the 
way as ; to conclude fl th tin*, mark Indian and his Surroundings. The 
h turning point or introduce a new . art is -not, a- means of discovery, pr, 
culture hr style. Amonfe thesq is the most cases, of control or osplorn- 
great skin MniiUp of • Powhatan, .’ 'Jjqni.bur-a way of con firming, what 
from the Ashrtidlean, now -cleaned,- ,■* * 5n ^' v0 and -accepted t it-Ts con-- 
which, Edr the first time in years, ■ “P.nad with what Dr Coe calls 
lean- be seen .Without toiJO'uraq tea pfesemjo -. . . ,. . . . 
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5h-eef Scene, from a retrospective exhibition of the work .of 
Adolphe Valet te (1876-1942) at the City Art Gallery, Manchester,- , 
until November 14. Valene, a native of St Etienne, came to Eng- • 
land, in 1903 on a travelling scholarship, having originally planned 
to study the prints und decorative arts of Japan. L- S. Lowry, 
was one of line pupils, and was one of many contemporaries who 
admired Vuleuc s Impressionist techniques. 


Weeding list 

It is iio longer the Librarian's drouin 
—though it may be bis nightmaro 
Stock every book evev pub- 
llaicd on every subject, and luwo it 
on opon shelves: libraries -nru to be 
used ('* the library as bonk deposi- 
lory versus the library ns scrvico 
factn'ty ). and for the great innjor- 
itv of readers, the groat majority 
■ Of books are so much dead wood 
within a very few years of pubUca- 
<tloHb if not sooner'. Bui turn wing 
books ;Sway (or selective book ru- 
tiroment, ns it is known nt Yale) 


- lugs : dominate the rOonj 1. a -vast , ; - ■ ■■ • . • . 

man-swallowing screen; frpnh; Denver, i ' MqlCQlmMoLeod 

Fifty years on. ,: ^ 

grip-irhis & s ^ l r^ “fir 

Hfl d9 kt n u v £ ry » v u ry lo "8i novels, all rate, if has the same trying 

OP vihlr.h hnup h*an -Unh1.r .. »i._ i S 


presents problems. It Is often more 
expensive to get. rid of a book thun 
lo keep It, more, expensive to get 
rrd . of a book Hhan to acquire it, 
tuid- mudi snore expensive to get 
rid of book than not to acquire 
§t in the first place. Some of these 
AotioiM are intuitive, ' but intuitive 
bolides. Jhust be dnvositigated by aU 
the resources' of statistics and pre- 
aented with graphs, tables, equa- 
tions atid impenetrable technicality. 

TM|. task 4s performed by J. A. 
25 N. C. Urquhert’s Relegation 
tmd Stack Control in libraries 

( ^S p? i2f W $***• which 

wiH doubtless figure on many accee- 

Il|re,-despdte its high cost per 
pnoto«ffset page, ft reports rite 


additional frustration: and. this «... - 
almost equally true for all subjects 
Beyond this date, more o\nolei«K* 1 
is no clue : pro-1900 hooks ate con- , 
auitod more frequently inan - isw- 
1920 hooks. * 

Nnliomil libraries sod . 
collections, nf course, can conunpa . 
to copo with tho needs of the mv ■ 
quartan minority ; hat for the WP 
rity the doadwood is not «»«■ 
oyasurc, hut an encumbrance ■ao * t 
hazard. As tho aulhote pomJjJlS i 
" ns prices for older books cbm m* ; j 
to rise academic libraries, w ?. e . c u n J '• •-] 
the Jong-estobllshed . ones, wj fj? . 

tiigt some of their older materiel oj ■ . j 

the opon shelves will bf. a »X 
invitation to passerfl-by ?o ,d«jW ; ! 
his rsicj own P roc f dur l? r r„U£tit ' 
effective relegation * ' c .W 0 ng 
be tho cheapest a«s‘ ve j in h?*lS3! ' 
cun, perhaps asilsted .hr? $ ot 
sticLers saying: .‘'H -oil*#:- 1 

found this book " 

It on to a friend }t — — ■ — ' 


l- R 
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Opening scenes and noises off 


By Roger Savage 


jtIDITn COOK : 

The National Theatre 

93pp. Harrap. £3.25 t paperback, 

£2,25). 

JOHN ELSOM : 

Post-War British Theatre 

228pp. Routledge und Kogan Paul. 

£3.95. 

Welcome to London's National 
Theatre. As you will see, Sir Denys 
Lusdun's building is rpally quite 
beautiful approached from tho 
southernmost arch of Waterloo 
Bridge, though even from there the 
Lyttelton fly tower is an incurable 
sore thumb. From most other 
angles (except, models suggest, the 
olr) the NT has more the look of 
a vast jet-set clinic in scorch of an 
Antonioni movie to star in than oi 
any aort of fun-palace for the 
nation. Still, judged by their out- 
sides, wh(ch other London thcuires 
would ’.scape hanging? And in 
the foyora things are much 
pleasanter. The only shocks here 
come' froih tho stutic electricity in 
the bnmiistcrs and rhe prices of the 
open sandwiches. True, u few 
tapestries, projections and mobiles 
could sweeten the severity or ail 
that concrete ; but otherwise it is 
interesting, friendly, roomy yet 
agreeably warren-like. Bookstalls, 
bars, glimpses of the considerate 
river, small exhibitions, off-beat 
puppeteers, kites flying nf a Satur-' 


for Howard Bren mu's now Weapon* fly-traps nr bca-aiicmones. To 
of llttypii less, though it muy cramp counter this will cull for a lot of 
your knees a little, will give you touring—ceiiaiiily mure than at 
not only tho play but hIso tile next present — and a lot of liaising with 
best thing tn a guided tour of the regional ails to the benefit of lho 
stage fitments. latter. Here the Ails Council can 

Not surprisingly, there is still a help. It is right that the GLC and 
lot of frantic activity going on ‘he government tourist authorities 
behind the No Enery signs to finish should subsidize the National on 
large and small projects in a raw 1{ S home ground, but let us _ hope 
financial climate, plus a certain *he Arts Council makes a sizable 
amount of ballyhoo out from: and part. °f sizable contribution 
The National Theatre, Judith Cook’s 0I J .'A, ^ ^ never for- 

collection of essay-inter views on getting thut its N stands for a 
Hiid/or with fourteen NT personaii- which ends not at the 

ties from Lilian Baylls via Lord Watford Gap but at Lerwick, 
Olivier and Peter Hall to Diana Rigg '7 dl . -* J™ 

and John Goodwin, who runs the JdUllea of the South Bank are 

publicity, is probably best seen as ’ m' 

paorr of the ballyhoo. As publishers ^J a ‘ ,T^, IS , e ^ er ybody m 
used to say abolt Watergate, there somohow include the » and fences 
ere only two books on the subject ft® .ft Pff .cSn^i 


there to develop ‘everybody ", says 
Mr Hall. This "everybody" must 
somehow include, the audiences of 
the new Eden Court Theatre af 


ore Dnjy two doors -on «ne auojew- r_ ----- ii .l . i Sn 

that matter: the first and the best. -Inverness, even If that is 500 miles 
Ms Cook’s cannot hope to be bo*ih, and more from Waterloo, 
hut manages to be the tfirst quite My ot her worry has to do with 
well. She says of her coUeoiion that, •• ^or is the building a middle- 

‘ because of unforeseen delays in clnss 6Mlisl r |, 0 Btre”, Denys Lasdun 
the opening of the Theatre, this Rn y S _ j f eo j ,| iai on ^y t j nie w j|j p rove 
turned our to be a lengthy and bim righr . or rothor, if it Is left 
complicated project". One could |0 lime he and the who]e 
wish she had complicated the pro- ject from lhat ang]e 
ject still fui tiier : by usk-lng her auh- }j e p,. oved wrong. It will need 
jectfl rather more challenging ques- B j Qt 0 f socially healing work to 

i maintain standards at the National, 

Directors Theatre ), adding ..an t0 keap lt « oJ1 V0Py dvHijdi-i and 


and tightening her style und punc- eilte-m id dle-cl ass. Still, from this 
tuation. p 0 l nt Q f V | BVV t |, e building is -well 

To present so many personalities sited j the NT has only to look over 
in under ninety small pages of print 
means that nothing can go very 
deep. The most informative chapter* 


its eastern ^boulder for a daily 
reminder of its social respuii^ibility. 

The mo mi ting of Howard Br un- 
to n’s play has been a bold 
marriage of - prestige theatre 
(in the lead- actors, the com- 
mission and the premises) with 
fringe theatre (in the author. David 
Hare the director and several of his 
cast). Of courso the fact (liar it is 
In repertory with Ben Travers and 
No6l Coward as well as with Synge 
and Shakespeare can be taken two 
ways. The pessimist will see the 
broad British theatrical tradition ns 
Itself an anemone, sucking in and 
neutralizing anything that comes In 
sight, even Brcnton's acute, affront- 
ing radical discontent. The optimist 
will see the National as a place 
where establishment and alternative 
theatres are learning to cooperate 
without compromising their 
integrities. Certainly it is as hard 
to think of anything like Weapons 
of Happiness being premiered at 
some British equivalent of the NT 
thirty years ago as it is to imagine 
what that NT-cqui valent would nave 
been ; and that Is a sign that we 
have made sonic sort of progress 
. since then. 

What sort of progress, und -how 
far it hns involved significant loss, 
is the subject of John E Isom's Post- 
War British Theatre, which 'includes 
an especially good chapter on what 
the author rightly insists are 
our - twO national theatres '(the 


puppeteers, kites flying of a Satur-' Richard Pllbrow’s on the theatre 1 !, 
day atternoon : it is all very clvu-'. lighting and stage mechanica. Is also 
ized. So la the sound of so much- the longest-, and in rather too many 


Uye music-making, though Harrison other cases there ere better Inter-- 
Birtwistle (who is In charge of it)- views and Assays oh' theap matters : • 
might keep a tighter rein on the- to be found elsewhere. 


music . he allows to be made. (No 

T'*rZ “SSBf from’ Aified Emmet's nrehlstory'oE 

S2r T? e pre matl,1 t e chatMr ', the National in this spring's Theatre 
816 malapropos as Quarterly than Ms Cook chooses to 
ZE, *1 ^ 0Uld b 5 s i ep P n> ‘ provide, and more generally from 
SSSv l „ ho f husking the interview with Peter Hall in this 

throimh a few Hamlet soliloquies m summer’s number of Gambit, from 
the Festival Hell cafeteria.) Sir Deuy(t Lasdun’s illustrated 

tku • i account nf the building in his 

rnrnnn J* , B RIBA Language and a Theme 

ZTuJ n n .?JT Las fc ,, s (though the. more informal re- 

rI n tl m^ ! R n ,f!L t a etl turns out to be largely dona 

d °OD ! r2 d ^lch ta i ge „ y In min ors, though perhaps tffis beat 
silent fits liis ro (e of (feus absconditns at 

i J n : ■ J M 6I ^ i, i i 1 ” '' • i' ie National these days. 

— aud the larger Olivier, which is , , , . 

computerized technology’s response There ara good tilings; howover, 
lo the challenge of the superb notably the Irashnau and ffankneis 
■ndeut theatre at Epldauros. Whan of Albert Finneys chapter and 
•he building 1 contractors see fit, wo so mo excellent gruffniss from John 
will be let into the smnller Bury about the relationship bet weon 
Cottesloe, a Braoldan empty space set-designer and director in jtn> 
for off-off-mainstreet drama. But for well-equipped titeatre. And there 
the time being, since .the Olivier «'£ ' «««, ^®! c ®T e . ^ iance ^ 
will be mounting the big prestige . There will be trees and flags anc 
ibdws, we must be content with FT « ft 
the Lyttelton for more experimental cerioi) , It has not been done tc 
Whrk (though I for one will never be . f, re * le . • s ? n jf t !°P®i - Q 8 ,“ n i c *55?“ 
WntOht with its name, .or with the ' I technical dire ctor Simort Relph Qt 
• CottetiQe’a either : no disrespect to J® installation of the J hardware 
,uia wopthy lords in auestion but the cyclo-converters and theta 
?he*nodb;?he sound <3 boardroom ^ dt’uhis and such) 5 “ Ypu set thh 


For Instance, more can be learnt 


Sir Denys Lasdun's illustrated 
account nf Lite building in his 
RIBA Language and n Theme 
(though the. more informal re- 
flections in The National theatre 
are certainly Interesting) • and 
from the encounter with Lord 
Olivier, in the BBC collection Great. 
Acting. Indeed, what appears to be 
an interview with Olivier in the new 
book turns out- to be largely dona 
by minors, though perhaps this best 
fits his role of daus absconditus at. 
I lie National these days. 

There are good tilings; however, 
notably the freshness and frankness 
of Albert Finney's chapter and 
some excellent gruffiuss from John 
Bury about the relationship between 
set-designer and director in any 
well-equipped titeatre. And thero 
are - some welcome -assurances : 
.‘‘There will be trees and flags and 
posters" (Sii- Denys on the - ex- 
terior); “It has not been done to 
creme sehsatiopal scenic effects 11 ' 
(technical director Simon Relph on 
the Installation of ,the hardware, 
the cyclo-converters and - theta- 
drums . and such) ; “ You get this 
impression among the kids that one 



NT and the Royal Shakespeare ) — a 
clraptci^ which Incidu nt ally has 
some lively things to say about 
.elitism. This is a brave b~ok 
in that Mr Elsom is determined to 
do some sort of justice to all aspects 
of his subject and to be neither 
gossipy nor fanatical. True, he con- 
centrates so hard on the triangle 
of the playwright at his typewriter, 
the actor wooing (or outraging) his ' 
audience and the impresario nr Arts 
Couucil functionary rattling his 
money-box that some important 
things are barely noticed. Fnr in- ' 
stance, Mr Elsom has almost 
nothing to say about the ai-chitec- 
■ Lural strengths and weaknesses of 
the theatre-building boom in the 
i 1960s, or about recent trends in 
i scene-design (Sean Kenny and 
i Ralph Kolt&i don't even make the 
1 usefully full Index) ; and oddly 
enough for someone who has 
' worked in films and writes rogu* 
•larly for The Listener , lie is very 
1 little concerned with the creative ■ 
i dialogue botween radio, television 
i and movies on the one side and - 
i theatre on the other. Most of his 
i other omissions, such as the work 
. of David Caute (whose play-novel- 
. treatise trilogy The Confrontation 
would have been good grist to his 
; argument) and ot Richard (Trane 
i (a sensitive, stylish young dramatist 
about whom John Russell Browu of ' 
the NT script department Is very . 
warm in Ms Cook's collection), can /' 
be put down to lack of space. Eveq 
as it is, one of the chief impres- 
sions tits book gives of post-war 
theatre Is that It has had an un- 
conscionable number of people In- 
volved in it. 

'E Isom’s problem is that ha 
has to write three books at the same 
' time: a plain man's guide to thoatri- ■ 
cal financing and administration ' 
since 1945, a personal evaluation of 
playwrights and dramatic modes, 
and an anatomy of the ideals ana 
styles of many troupes of actors : 1 
suspect it is Impossible to cram 
them Into one hundred-thousand- • 
word space. Still, Mr Elsom 
is informative, and he is fair- 
minded, . except perhaps to . 
Christopher Fry ■ whose oeuvre 
is damned pretty much on .the 
evidence or seven . admittedly 
rather : feeble lines from Feiiw* ! 
Observed. He is seldom perverse, 
except tn treating the didactic paro- 
dist Shaw ;as though -. he wore- 
basically a writer of naturalistic 
well-made plays. He Is also largely- - 
accurate, though time aqd In de- 
pendent Tele vision - have lately 
. revealed that his ' account of the 
Ollvlor-to-Hall succession ut the 
National is over-rqiy, -und a 
further glance at ' cite script 
of The Cocktail Parti) (perhaps plus ’ 
an exegesis or two) .would nave 
stopped him maltreating- 1 be name 


backslapp hg h^e atiite the Wrong • impression among the kids that oi»a : 
vibes here?! Aud *a£l ftontstafi [s an absolute Gaideiter but I'm not ' 
— — -l ; A - a n - ont 8181 1 and it won't be like that" (Mr Bury , 
~ . H on His NT role— which I« a relief . ■ 

- I to those who may ihave been woiv •’ 
• • I ried tbat all the sets' there were " 


«■» Language Associa- 
"H 1 .® book on .a literary 

C m'te&to Professor 
Structtfvaiist Poetics . 
filer's work -was the 
'^.judges and their ,- - 
Is that rare i 
complex field .of:.. 
VSjlfy .ideaa for the 
Ufiwd theorists. rThe . 
Wproyides a highly . 
S^Jbdughti atiti ita 
^dyemant and ; 
J^mumhia tip g-^cortt- 1 

*1 discourse,? . A- - 






i James Tyrone in Michael Blakenidre's production of 
O' Neill's- "A Long Datf s ■ Journey? fnto Night 'A f971 : 
from Post-war British Theatre, by John ElsOm. 


(edged quota tic 
of tiio -Buddha. 


Lawance Olivier, first director of the National- Theatre Coni- ' . . 
jitmp, as James Tyrone in Michael Bldkemore's production of 


Yet Mr Elsom is so concerned to 
“balance’.' (to. use hU own word . 


• and .' the 1 rather selfconsciously v ' 
. scrupulous- inverted corntpai he 'ft 
addicted .to) . left-wing 'dramatists v 


At Ramsholt 


■ two, iworrlei .about', the role : of.;tha. ; 
National iis'elf.'Orie has to do ^with 
geography. Diana Rigg enthuses 
over the splendid chance the NT 
will give London actors . to .see what ' 
is going on iti the proylncWi sined 
- provincial : reps will .-'.jnow-.be. able 
to .show, their wares op one of the 
^ South Bank, Stages* Fflif enough in 
’ til®' tfintett Of Ms Rigg’6 ’ own Interr ■ 
.; view;.; but in the context pf a. book 
. which oiol^es only two. brief, refer* , 
., ehces to the Nationals activities 1 
outside London . (one , 'of them, by 


rushes ; yachts navigate ori seeming land. 

This is the.Deben, not the Mekong^ hut (i.stlti . 
curves j rQuhd a copie ; masts for.Woddbridgfi , . 


will . now be able • . . frotyd-three degreet of - .. 

vares on one of the ■ J- p painterly. Dutch' sky. CtQuds ate curdling* * . \ * - : 

8 es» Faif enough in. •' -;' 1 v - •' 

sRIggVoWnlnwfr'; i • £ goldenrtdn ’ V 

s: ' ’ /'hr- o [Suffolk, Drought has drive* tlte wasps iitadf , , 

■ ' •- tnaii butwhe kitchen glass ? a cncifrnber, •' . 

f/(one’p? tfiemj-by .' ; Vf -A w 


... j---.. -.- aaitgerous oacause so unaersignoj .. ;■ maae landscape, ine fliyaiJ on-xnc? cciaaij . 

• o' ’ ? bJe ' '^heTreaSury ■ and the J&p . ■ (J • . with nwMcvgnetsl'is the. Home ’Fleet ,1936,' . J -. 

.-. J ■ hand .out , £i6m to :build what the . ■ •" . ip r .■. -. •••'•.; c- ■ 

- -A- : 1 ‘ - V&4W in chnifht'Mthw fawu&l \ A • • :• ,V: t 

1 RwhM* pheasants 

: his Mends must be to occupy the 1 • * then go plutnplu down. A nightingale sings .. ... * 

.' . citadel, Jock , the stable door and..: .. , i politely thttiughthe dohgetous summer.-, • «.v. •?- 

\ v cultivate the spectacular.^ ^ walled... : .; ' A’-' v ' -iW i r 

* gardens within. ..But there Ja :the c. 'V.-.-u. •••.-'<# ' : • ' •••■ dPcter'-JPOJ tOF' ; '■■■?' . 

danger that this wobld turn the- .:*.- . > .'•••. •• - ...>*• 1 y • .. T d; j, d'/ 


-. against- that of. the ep|c open -stags '; 

' .tfiache is. In dengaf of committing •; 
a ' form of the trahjsqn : d$s}.clerct • -. 
n >■. Which he Sets himself against In his * 
.fiffl.'t jri]SPt 0 Vv simply ; : by , (jeing so 
"i squeamish about ;any sort of red- 
blooded intransigence.- It Is not that 
he does not have firm.opiniaus. Ha •: 
regards Pinter as a ** major drama 1 
. tist '’j finds - Sir W. : E. - WilU ams’fl 
secretaryship of the - Arts : Council. .- 
. f*adtnIrablB';baa a 1 high' re^a/d;for,. 

• the.- Skills or. Joe 1 .Ortjbh add Lori,.; • 

• Moan Spectacular, >de6cnlies '* Jbhd 

■'f Hanson's Operetta ; . revivals - .as , 

-. ' deplorabld- and John Otijorhe’a ■ 
NT. .adaptation of Lope de ‘Vega : » ’ 

“ botched *'. But these half-dozen ^ 

.; ; examples are worth * quoting for i , 

: their rarity value. For: most of the . - 
' titpq Mr Elsom cHootfas to. ;chflrfi- 
group,, label and arbitrate, mast, • 

- effectively In his . chapters oii. tlie. 

- : nationals, Istate patrbndse : and the 
kinds of fringfi theatre. 1 And even. 
When- at the very' eh d; hd‘ allqws 
' ; h hns elf an atcapk on^whm. he seta/.; 

. as 'rhe fprimti loOSertfeM.flno .dumsi-. . 
.pqsO 6 f too much' receht!'dratpfl,'hfi' ; . 1 
* does- (t in 0. pretly unspedfic . 


gardens Iqta thrae enorinous Veppa- ;J 
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T o the Editor 


‘Alien Wisdom ’ 

Sir, — L uin not .sure Simon 

llimililov/er in his review of my 
book Alien Wisdom (August 20) lias 
imdciiuood the line of my argu- 
ment. I argued that the Creeks 
created the instruments for tlie 
description and analysis of foreign 
cultures, but, at Least in the case of 
the Roman, Celtic, Jewish nnd Per- 
sian cultures, failed to grasp their 
political and religious peculiarities — 
partly out of Ignorance of the respec- 
tive languages. The Romans and the 
Jews, on the .contrary, made a suc- 
cessful effort to acquire the language 
and to understand the mind of the 
Gr.’eks, The result was that . the 
Romans conquered the i Greek 
world unci the Jews christianized it. 
J panic ulurly stressed two aspects 
of this situiitruu. One is llitir the 
Rnimms . used the Greeks, so to 
speak, as technicians to describe 
Celts, Jews and Iranians — the peo- 
nies whom the Romans had to 
Jiglir, or to rule. The other aspect 
is ihiit the Greeks, through lack of 
direct linguistic acquaintance, 
ended by buying bogus Oriental 
religions mode up mainly of for- 
geries, such as pseudo -Zoroas- 
trianism, which were no competi- 
tion to Christianity. In a paper in 
Ducilalua (Spring 1975), " The Fault 
of the Greeks", I have developed 


'tr. jmmis,’! 


wrote hi.siory of u different genre 
(hisincy of "tlio political and mili- 
tary operations of a king). Unless 
we’ believe that Clitarchus was 
genetically conditioned to write 
about Persian institutions, any in- 
ference from Dinoii to Clitarchus is 
arbitrary. 

ARNA.LDO MOMIGLIANO. 

177 Lutymcr Court, Hammersmith 
Road, London W6. 

Ezra Pound 

Sir,— In his review of C- David 
lleyni aim’s Ezra Pound : The Last 
Rower. (September 24), Bernard 
Bergonzi * writes that Heymann 
" throws out some remarks that I 
find siii prising ”, the second 
example of which is “his remark 
in pacing thut Rapnllo, where 
1’oujid lived from 1925, was 'the 
seaside hum let described in “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn ” by Keats 
In fact, the origin of Heymann’s 
remurk is to he found in W. B. 
Yeats. In " A Packet for Ezra 
Pound ”, which serves as introduc- 
tion in the second edition of A 
Piston (Macmillan, 1937), W. B. 
Yarns mentions a visit to Pound 
lit, Rrtpallo and recalls " Ranallo’s 
thin line of broken mother-of-pearl 
along tho water's edge. The little 
town described in the Ode on a 
Grecirm Urn” (page 3). 

One need hardly add that Yeats 
was not oE course saying that 
Rupullo had Inspired the famous 
lines of Keats: 

What little town by river or sea- 
„ ... shore. 

Or mountain-built with peaceful 
citadel. .. . 


lines. 

„ EILEEN LE BRETON. 
Department of French, Bedford 
College, Regent's .Parle, London 

NWli'’ .. 

Bernard Shaw 



the point already made in die honl: 
that as a consequence of the appro- 
priation of Greek culture by 
Romans nnd Jews a cultural tri- 
angle was formed (Greek-Ronian- 
Jewish) which dominated the Wes- 
tern world and airshed Celts and 
Iranians to the margins: 

In other words, my problem was 
not Hclleniaatton in general,-' but 
the consequences of the limits of 
Hellenizatlon in so far as they are 
visible in the creation of the 
Roman Empire and in die develop- 
ment of Christianity. Of all this not 
a hint in Mr Hornbjower’s review. 

Coraemiefitiy most of Mr Horn- 

. blower* criticisms concern the book e . ... ..... 

‘ . Or books he had -in mind; bdt which . - Sir,-— Due to un resolvable differ- 
’• 1 ’ -'ft difl nqt Write.- <" V-* ■■■ : «nce» between, the Estate of Geprge 

' There Is, however, one criticism JtHSl 

fcy Mr Hornblower which concerns n concerning 

my real boolc. It is his remork on 
Clfojitai’chus : “He was not 

exactly repelled by foreign institu- 
tions (Professor Momigffano suys 
at page 1,35 that * not ope 1 of his 
fragment* .alludes to Persian iasti- 
, tut Ions. Suit, dot only does this 
overlook fragment 5 in. Jgcoby’s 
collection, but the judgment Im- 
plied violates probability :"Clci tar- 
cjtus’s Jfpther wrote .a Persit; a ).". My 
. point ,was that Glltarchdis and.. the 1 
other Alexander historian);, tp , the 
best oF my knowledge, 1 did ,-noc 
* produce any Systematic: analysis of 
1 Pdraiori • InstitAithJns, as. . tl»e flel- 

• ;'cydiiles 
Athens)', 

' fragment 


Eliot's American publisher 
poimed out that die poem was too 
short to print by itself: bdofcs arc 
normally made up of signatures of 
no fewer than .sixteen pages, and 
The lVfl5ie Land impinged only u 
few pages into tlic second signature. 
Could Mr Eliot send -along any 
poems he hud written tince his lust 
collection in 1920 ? Mr ELiai 
rcgreitcd that he had not written 
any other poems since that date. 
A further request came back from 
New York: would Mr Eliot write 
a few more poems — enough to fill 
at least eight or ten pages of tho 
proposed book? fit reply Mr 
Eliot regretted that he could nor 
write poems to order, and indeed 
it was possible that he might never 
write another poem. 

There are some men who do not 
give up. The New York editor tried 
another ploy: had Mr Eliot by any 
chance made any notes which might 
be appended to the text ? 

According to Ezra Pound, T. S. 
Eliot (appositely referred to on tit is 
occasion us ''ole Possum”) imme- 
diately set about concocting notes 
that the poem might be long enough 
to publish in book form. Pound 
did not encounter those notes until 
many years after he had read the 
final typescript of The Waste Lund; 
he considered the poem more read- 
able without them, as they -took 
one’s attention away from the “ ob- 
ject, which is the po'h-fhem ”, Of 
course, if -tihis. advice were in gen- 
eral folio wed academics would hnve 
so little to write about: 

JOHN REID. 

169 Castlefield Avenue, Toronto 
M4R 1G6. 

‘The Glass Cottage’ 

Sir, — We are grateful to your re- 

photographer Torsvan twenty years X®“" elf for . *!' e inter- 

earlier and ilte Gernvau anarchist • ste ^ notice of out novel J he Glass 
Ret Marut forty years earlier. 



please 


drew from them, and stilt draw, is 
that substitutional quantification is 
onlu a surface phenomenon and 
stands in need of analysis. The 
form oF the analysis will vary from 
cn.se to case. But for Mr Wifliams’s 
sentence “ For some p, both Percy 
says that n and p ” (nr, in Prior's 
terms, ” For so me whether, both 
Percy suys that thether and 
thether _ I suggest we say: 
"There is a proposition x 
such that be-rh Percy asserts x 
and x is true." If I am right, Mr 
Williams has got things the wrong 
way round. It is not that we need 
substitutional quantification to ex- 
plain away truth, but rather that 
we need truth to explain away sub- 
stitutional quantification. 

JOHN FOSTER. 

Br.iseno«.e College, Oxford 0X1 
4AJ. 


B. Traven 


Sir, — An important piece of 

evidence about the identity of 
B. Traven seems to have been over- 
looked both' by George Woodcock 
(August 27) and by Michael Bau- 
mann (October 1). 

At a conference on Traven’s work 
held in Tucson, Arizona, in April 
1974 and reported in the American 
anarchist paper The Match l In May 
1974, Rosa Elena Lujdn described 
her marriage in 1957 to a man she 
knew in Mexico as Hal Crovcs. He 
eventually told her that lie was the 
writer B. Traven and had been the 


3 im f Etfen Cobden, <w 
of Richard Cobden: Lit' 
tioii Hbout cither of them!™ 

1 lavjsrock House, nioft 
Way, London \VC2. 

Samuel Coleman, painter in ft;:- 

fit him 8ny ^ 
1 ‘ s w 1 Gul,er - v » R ' WUlba^E 

Henry Fielding-, whereabovu , 
any .letters or other docuur 
i elating to Fielding or his (it 

. M.,C. Batrcsiii 
Depai tnient of .Englislj, [fa 

vS'jmuITO 

Albert Fleming and the miJ 
of weaving in the Uk 
Valley : whereabouts of abv d«, 
meins, pliotographs 1 or ot!< 
relics, for Hn exhibition. 

,, Jarues B. Hollad 

43 Church Road, 1 GosfonL 
Newcastle-upon-TVne- 3. 
Coptain James Cleitie (1750-1117) 


New Brunswick 


(1750- 

radical 


nd 


author of Short Essay on the. 
Defence Best Adapted lo . , .ifo 
Island (1785); any corrtiMnI 
ence to or from him. 

D. Gi Bell. 

PO Box 1000. Woafcwdt. NB. 
Canada E0J 2B0. 

John Hannar (1594-1670): wbnt- 


a boats of his original auiogni 
of Greek and Latin poems km! 


He wac nnlv invino Ia 3ala ,le lla « Deen BOI'n Ot 

reminded him of these lines. German parentis in Chicago in 1890 


publishing policies and practices, I row, Middlesex 
have terminated my appointment as 
J.ierary advlcor to the Sliaw Estate, 
and have resigned as editor of the 
Sba w Collected Letters. I should be 
grateful if you would permit sne to 


but was taken back to Germany as 
a child, and lie always wrote dti Ger- 
man and' spoke English with a 
German accent. He also said that 
he had never actually been a mem- 
ber of the IWW. . 

This isn’t 'the firsthand evidence 
which js really needed, but it seems 
to be the best secondhand evidence 
yet obtained. 

NICOLAS WALTER. 
134 Northumberland Road, Han- 


T. S. Eliot 

gnuertn it you would permit we to Sir,— Willi reference to Joseph T. 

fo S ?mm Inn C ?r!'\T? ‘J 1 * Jn- Rubin’s letter (September J 3), S. 

roade^ X Eliot’s notes to The Waste Land 


readers, 

*; DAN ff. LAURENCE. 

r, I V. stJt , 1 ^P •• f P r . *he Arts- and 
■ liurhanistac Studio, , Pennsylvania 

.‘What is Truth?’ 


ri e - Cottage (September 24), but terribly 
said that he Iiad been 'born of u P set t, ' ac she calls it a “nioderii 

i ifton piece of anu-femlnlsm . This is 
all the moro so since we arc femin- 
ists and have just written the first 
feminist book on menstruation : The 
Wise Wound , to be published by 
Gollancz next yeur. 

We are afraid that Gay Clifford 
may have been brainwashed by 
underhand and very subtlo anti- 
fem inists, whose snusterpiccc it as 
been to call "the destiny of men- 
struation" a "curse ”, The truth is 
that a feminine sexual peak, as 
Kinsey. SlicrEcy and many others 
have shown long sittco, uccom panics 
die period— so in what sense Is it 
a M curse ", 'the pru or ami- 
feminist’s ? 

Our The Glass Cotlaga is about a 
murder, which is like The Jesus- 
Murdor in' that many people feel 
guilty about it without being able 
to decide whether they have actually 
been involved in it or n'ot. Tho 
n*urder we write nboiit in bur novel 
Is The Goddess-Murder, of which 
any woman deprived by convention 
or taboo of her natural abilities of 
menstruation is a victim. Wo sup- 
pose that a religion could be based 
on a goddess who sheds her blood 
m, sacrifice from which life arises, 


• Were something other, than "8 
remarkable exposition of - bogus 
scholarship ”, if the account given 
to me in 1938 about their;, genesis 
is true.- ••• 

, At that: tlnie I Jived in Ranftllo 
and knew Ezra Pound; In ,-fact I 
knew several Ezra Pounds, one ut 
do<jeqt (on olghc subjects at ohee), 


includes “ Anacreon 

Michael Hilton. 

Wolfsou College, Oxford. - 
Silas K. Hocking. Joseph flodvi 
aiul William Riley, any dbtsmii 
memories of these three MtiW 
is ts. 

William' G. WtiL 
17 Avonmead, Moukton M 
Chip pen ham, Wiltshire SN6 

3PP. 

E. O. Hoppe (1878-1972). 
grapher: whereabouts _ 

material about him, for i 
graphy. 

Terence Pepp«- 
■ Librarian, .National rorM 
Gallery, London WC2H.0WL 
George Ileriot (1766-1844), pf*> 
writer and Deputy Posimw" 
Gctierul of Canada i whereawj 5 
of uuy manuscripts or art J* 
Gerald Finite 

Art Dcpartinent, Quean's 
sity, Kingston K7L 
John Camden Ilotton, Victorkr 
Usher : whereabouts of say <# “ 
documents- - 

Morton t D. 'PoJ^ 1 
Studies in Romamlcisni, -W 
University, 236 Bay State M 
Boston, • Massachuseds .ORft 
United Slates. u w 
Leonard Simthers: any ,, 
documents relating to SmlinW: 
publishing career. Rob€ , . ^ 

4 Abingdon Rood, Loudon » 


‘ i.i_ »• 7i-C . . . v i#viu I. • j. wuii- ”, ** "“o u»»a pvnunu D09StbiUt 

• ! Jhn wear the darn straight on ceded that .ordinary English con- who told me' of the , * r Cafisarian aon-anttf 
their .heads. Furthermore, com par- tains, tic: the level of surfaefisttue-. ophrarion'' performed by lM yuh-' S qvs ■ i" 
ii 0 ,?* . f£* B,n ent 22. of ^ RhVlar- ture examples .Of substitutional hore unkkul Eitiiz " on the original ' There Is 

Clius lrtdfcat*flB.«4U»inft possibility, guantiflcatlon, and, nr ^ cpiisequerica, Manuscript of The Waste Land, ’M 

• Jacoby, I enyisSged extending Oui 1 Usage to .ivel), he told me how that poem 1 
hame M Cli- -permit • the kind of substitutional f 1 .® 1 "® to be published In hook iorin. ; : C 


our .. b n° k portly satirizes atti- r i7?*nhyil- 

trades which are dismissive Of this Dr John Woodford, 166S-17; Z8, pw 

c ’ " ciau, geologist, oudqu««7 

formation >out unpublUhfd 


chus indicates .a- distinct 
i which did hot escape Fd! 
■'that in . frogmen t 5 the ’ ’ 


mrchu^t may be. an ancient error ' required by. Ws: aria- - 1 *— ■ 

■>.- for Pliylarchus Even if frag- jysla-. My‘ points wore: U) that the •»’” Vr 

■ 1 ment 5. is genuine Cilia rcH its.’. thei'e inteiHglbillty bf aiibstitutiohal dithii-' 1 A 1 ! 

• - IT nn navtliHMllHi 1 _ _1.T_ at. liriAarlAM a«... !. .* I' •< 


possibility, au • wo are uectaediy 
antlfeminisL. . As Sylvia Platli 
The blupd -jet iS' poetry,/ 
no stopping it.” 
.PENELOPE SHUTTLE, 

« PETER REDGROVE. 

Cornwall,. 


[or, and . 
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London \y2. . 
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Seeds of violence 


Gosse and gossip 


By C. H. Rolph 


JOHN PENYCATE and TIM CLARK: 
Psychopath 

The Cuss of Patrick Mackay 

140pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

£3.95. 


ment 5; is genuine CUtarchus.'.thci'e intelliglbi 
w no probability OuLt it is the relic tificotidn, 
of a large systematic analysis of 1« not ma 


court ceremonial 


: would 


__ (which 

still be a long way from an analy- 


■ if . . -7 English, 

manifest in us surface 'struc- 


eveit in 'ordjnan 


Among this week’s contributors 


r fi « l,lce L on the fa , ce j*. it CHRisTpPitCR Brown js an Assistant Patricia HiGiiSMrrH's 
solves using , nnn-referential ex- Keeper at the National Gal law.. wi.i.r* a ■ 


. a ,. 1 . Dn ? ««y i/mh an anaiy. "'»»««» uamg noii-rexerentiai ex- n-eeper at me National; Gal leiy; . include A Dob’s R 35“ j 
sis of ms^tutlatis). I do not know pre «lo as, hke adjccuves and senten. MtcilArt. CARRrnmRs if - -- n 

Wolfsou College, Oxft 


lor 1 ; 


John Penycate and Tim Clark 
(with Tom Mangold) were the 
original BBC Panorama team who 
compiled and presented an excel- 
lent programme (the publishers for 
somo reason call it “ contro- 
versial’') about the life and crimes 
of Patrick Mackay, broadcast a 
year ago. Mackay was a youth 
described by a Home Office psy- 
chiatrist as “ a coid psychopathic 
killer ’’ when he was fifteen— years 
before he killed anybody. No one 
knows -how many people he mur- 
dered, and it even seems unlikely 
that he knows hinuclf. He was con- 
vicrcd of three murders : two 
others remain "on the file” 
(that, [6, although tho evidence was 
available it was not felt necessary ro 
proceed) ; arid, to say the very least, 
ho knows a great deal about six 
others. His story is not only u vin- 
dication of all the clichd judgments 
about deprived ciiildhnrul, the un- 
coordinated .social services, nnd that 
rag-bug of diagnosis we call .psycho- 
pathy : it affords an alarming illus- 
tration of the powerless ness of our 
society to prevent murders which 
can often be foresee*: wJoli some- 
thing approaching certainty. Psy- 
chopath fills in a number of details 
for which the Panorama pro- 
gramme had insufficient time. And 
It really does describe and explain 
the Incubation of on aggressive 
psychopath. 

One family photograph shows 
Mackay as an attractive, bright- 
looking five-year-old of whom any 
parent might be proud. At the time 
of that photograph his father was a 
violent alcoholic who had but a 
year or two to live, and his mother 
was shortly to begin a succession 
of sojourns in mental hospitals. 
Within a year or two, the boy him- 
self was a confirmed thief and 
school bully. Juvenile courts sent 
him to a series of assorted institu- 
tions, from all of which he rnn 
away ; and by 1966 he was at Court 
Lobs, the approved school . closed 
, down Jn the following year by the 
Home Secretary, after an iifqiilry 
into. Its methods of corporal 
punishment. At thirteen, living In 
the annex lo a mental hospital, he 
.“ways took a doll to bed and In- 
. slated on everyone’s kissing it 
good- night. 

By 1974 he was on trial for mur- 
der, after many attempts at suicide, 
»*ny acts of violence and theft, 
and . countless broken promises to 

be good . Already ho had twice 
been released from Moss Side Spe- 
eial Hospital on the decision of 
the , Mental Health . Review 
Tribunal — and against 1 the advice of 
anxious psychiatrists. The murder 
of his one-dme benefactor, Fr 
Anthony Creau, chaplain' to a Car- 
melite -convent. near Gravesertd, 


and having ofren discussed their 
legal position with members of 
mental health review tribunals, I 
cun only accept that Broadmoor, 
Ranipton and Moss Side can do 
little more for them (or for us) 
than an ordinary mental hospital 
can. They can, that is 10 sJy, keep 
them locked up, tide them over 
their recurring crises until they 
seem to have stopped, and then 
return them back into society. 
There was a time when the word 
psychopath seemed to describe a 
mental condition that could be 
isolated and therefore might be 
successfully treated. As long ago as 
1885 the psychopath was described 
by Balinski as: “A type which has 
only recently come under rlie 
notice of medical science. ... Be- 
side his own person and h)s own 
interests, nothing is sacred to die 
psyohopavh.” And by 1959 " psycho. 


ccptible to medical treatment 
surely three of the most significant 
uses of a preposition throughout 
the statutes. The definition means 
nothing, it gives die doctors no 
help, and it will never identify the 
Patrick Mackavs: pathetic, emo- 

tional, solf-piiying, intelligent, 
utterly self-centred, highly lerhat 
and — while bl large — totally beyond 
control. 

This book earns a place among 
the literature of mental illness ; it is 
at once competent, carefully 
arranged and dramatically 
observed. There are a few lapses 
from its expected standard of com- 
mon sense. For example, in des- 
cribing “ die third quarter of this 
century": "Mugging left the 

glades of Central Park, crossed .the 
Atlantic, and established itself as a 
home-grown British problem.” It 


By Alan Bell 


KATHLEEN FISHER : 

Conversations with Sylvia 

Sylvia Gosse — Pointer 1881-1968 , 

152pp. Charles Ski) ton. £8.75. 

Kathleen Fisher first encountered 
Sir Edmund Gosse’s painter daugh- 
ter Sylvia in 1944 when she presen- 
ted herself as an amateur in scorch 
of painting lessons. She was met 
with a co nibi nation of gruff ness and 
sympathetic encouragement which 
was to characterize their friendship 
nn ill Miss Gosse died in 1968. Con- 
versations with Sylvia Is an affec- 
tionate domestic memoir drawing on 
ninny letters and conversations. It is 


DSVOnODa'rtl. And DV 1959 Dsvcno- Iicme-arawn isriaMi prO'Diom. 11 — ~ , - - 

pathic P dis6trder ” had got inte the -didn't What crossed the Atlantic jot up hnf ft 

Mental Health Act as "a persistent was an American word for robbery , t * v ® unimportance of its text, but it 
disorder or disability of mind ” with violence, at which die British 
resulting Ini "abnormally aggres- were hifehly expert long before the. 

sivo or seriously Irresponsible con- Americans had found where to ^ 1 l 7° a ^ ls L.?r , r wor,< 

duct” which “requites or is sus- live. in public and private collections. 

■ —n . — - - — — ■ The conversations contain a fair 

amount about hor family background 
nnd tho II Let 1 ary connections of her 
childhood, but the anecdotes fail to 
add up to much. Her sister Tessa's 
bolng frightened by Swinburne’s 
manner and appearance offsets the 
many stories elsewhere of hcad-pat- 
. tings on Putncy%Hlll. Henry James 



is recalled as pacing outside Dela- 
mere Terrace, wailing to announce 
himself promptly, and there arc 
glimpses of Sylvia Gosse’s artistic 
connections on her mother's side, 
fur the Epps family ivns related lo 
Alma Tadema and ihe Thornycrufts. 

The story of her own artistic 
career is told only in n few snatches, 
sd there Is virtually nothing about 
the Royal Academy .vchuols in her 
own student days, and precious 
Hulc about the art school which she 
ran with Sickert. The reticence was 
characteristic of her innate shyness 
and uiodesLy — o shyness which alien- 
ated her from the gregariousness 
of the London Group, and a modesty 
which led hor to talk only reluct- 
Htirly about her war service in 
Serbia with Dr Elsie Inglis's unit. 

Yot the homely tone of the 
memoir has a certain appeal which 
invests commonplace events with 
the charm of an old lady’s well- 
informed memory, and it reveals a 
number of refreshing eccentricities, 
such 'as the novel expedient or 
using syrup of figs Jnstend of golden 
syrup m wartime buns. "I may 
be an eccentric but at least I am 
stme”, she oucc told Mrs Fisher, 
and. she was able to cope resource- 
fully with tho domestic plights of 
old age. preserving an Independ- 
ence of judgment which enabled her 
to buy a lithograph by Salvador Dali 
when she was eighty-six. 


Oscar once more 


Suncptitioiisly taking the blood pressure of a possible 

fiancte 

One of the steps that should be taken in selecting a mate, from W. Heath 
Robinson and K. R. G. Bioume’s How to be a Perfect Husband (130pp. 
Duckworth. £2.95). Useful hints on the following stages are given, and 
numerous illustrations show various ingenious machines and contrap- 
tions which should help to smooth rite way through marriage. 


By Douglas Sealy 


SIIBRIDAN MORLEY 
Oscar Wilde 

160pp.. 1 Weldenfeld and 
£4.95, 


Nicolson. 


Rock drill 


By David Wilson 


The perennial interest in Oscar 
Wilde — tui average of two books a 
year during the past fifty .years — 
seems due less to his wit, to his 
books and • plays, or to his 

bisexuality, than to the 


subversive apothegms were as. scan- 
dalously seductive as -Brendan 
Behan's open shirt and drunken 
Incoherences. If Oscar Wilde had 
not missed television by fifty years 
his fame and fortune would have 
been made and his promiscuity dis- 
missed as a peccadillo. It's possible, 
however, that he might not hnve 
written any plays, and life would 
be poorer without The Importance 
of Being Earnest, 

Sheridan Morley has written an 
economical, lucid and readable 
Rake’s Progress, showing Oscar’s 
rise from penniless social -climber 


bisexuality, than to the notoriety to social success and arrogant corpu- 
°f. ,H 8 J r I?* alu * lis ine ,*‘ lencc, and liis subsequent decline lo 

nllcdble failure to floe the a «« chubby, faintly seedy boulevar- 

dier, [like] a sue cowful publican. 


pllcable 

country 


failure to floe 
before his arrest. 


the 

Hia 


pahy Itself was Implicated In die 
robbery. The author himself was epigrams were memorably flashy — 
described as a former Congo mer- ‘*000' should never Msfen. To listen, 


MICHAEL HARBOTTLB : 

The Knaves of Diamonds 
155pp. Seoley Service. £5.50. 


Rough diamonds, apparently, look 
Hke Fox’s Glacier Mints. To mine 
them you need, among other things, 
a scraper pit,, a double drum 
slusher, a vibrating grizzly and a 
heavy modia cyclone. Michael 
Harbottle got to know this- Heath 
'Robinson machinery when he took 
a job as chief security qf fleer to 
the Sierra Leone Selection Trust, a 
British-owned (In. 1969) diamond 
mining subsidiary 0! the Consoli- 
dated African Seleoilon Trust. The 
Trust had been losing a battle 
against' illicit diamond miners, 


;l?? n j aca J killing with an fixe. • y^ lose gcrabbliug in the 'gravel pits 

was costing them and tne Sierra 


by bizarre clrcunri- 


recent novels Adrian Poot,B*fc m®_Biuh<K' °l , : 

4%-- 1 


• Surroqpded 

1 ^ex^ait^d J,lt rtft« ’ • Leone government a small fortune 

yet vB deSrihid /n C f h b r) i mar ^ ston « s - °f Diamonds 

• tic pass aae is Mr .H a r bottle’s account of how 

■ which recalk ^hft 8t °i^Uui^r aBS And ’ he won 8 ^ ew battles but lost the 

"tpliiicmillni pwSpjBK. if Vot'*** ,htse l’ lralc »- 

toevsky. ■ . 

hoK-* ' kno ’ v " oni 


cenery recruited by the company 
to set up the hijack; he made sure 
that a cord from army 1 friends Jok- 
ing about him' "dripping with dia- 
monds’’ was fed into the office 
shredding machine. 

Although the probable villains 
were eventually brought to trial, 
they were .acquitted, and the gov- 
ernment announced its displeasure 
at tho verdlat by serving deporta- 
tion orders on Mr Har bottle nnd 
several of his colleagues. Tills 
document now hangs In Mr Hor- 
bottle's flat. He looks back on his 
short West African egreer with bo- 
ipusemenc, regarding his expulsion 
as "totally irrational and Irrespon- 
sible., pot to say Immoral . His book 
is as direct and unadorned as his 
opinion , of the Sierra. Leone gov- 
erimtent, which- Is not favourable 
and not a little patronizing. 
Shortly after .his abrupt departure, 
. tho ■ government nationalized the 
mining company. Whether the? ore 
having any more success in stamp- 
ing out the diamond robbers Mr 
Harbottle does not say. 


Is a sign of in (Utterance to. pile’s 
— *•••*' "hello 


nemni 
out at 


now fallen on hard times, 
le to maintain some appear- 
. . t . .. ances and evidently having a 

hearars^-i^ut shallower bhnn those bell ...” staying ut hotels 1 and 
of Norman Douglas, . another .noted • plokliig iip boys— dilrty-one In P&ris. 
connoisseur of his own sex nnd one \[ e Morley does not delve deop: ha 
whose lira was perhaps mote inter- calls his book a " documontorv * and 


tMe me was perhaps mote inter- calls his book a " documentary * 
eating tlutn Wltd^.f/io Picture of sticks to facts, though he Js 

obviously quite anuised at times by 
Oscar's _bena.vilo,ur and regrets that 
his derithi at tho. ago of forty-sdx, 
was not accompanied by the remark: 
'Mi's the wallpaper or me— one of 
us 1 lias to go 

There are nearly ninety illustra- 
jjone, .somo of great interest, blit 1 
would have welcomed somo pictures 1 
of Wilde's, friends— Max Dcorbohm, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Robert Ross, Ada 
Le verso tv Reginald Turner. Lord 
Ronald Gower et al, and could have 
done without all the pliotos of 
theatrliCRl productions. But If you 
haven’t read a good book on Wilde, 
read this one. It’s a good story, 

: entertainingly fold. Wllae was part 

{ [etrlus, i>art charlatan— always an 
n 


Dorian Gray, a .brilliant Idea that 
could have mode as good a story 
as Lefanu’s Cannula, , sank under its 
-cargo of irrelevant witticism' nnd its 
own excessive length ; tlic pluys are 
no more amusing tlian .Shaw's and 
no tnoro exciting than Pinero's — 
though I shall always treasure that 
moment in The Ideal Husband when 
the lady (always tho Indy), caught 
in flagrante delicto' by the gentle- 
man (always the gentleman), pops 
the offending letter down the front 
of her cordage, with the triumphant 
air of orie who, fearful of being 
mugged, has just entrusted her life’s 
’savings to the night Safe of the Bank 
of England. 1 As for homosexuality, 
by now it is one of the “facts of 
life”. • 

AU the same, what a brfeath of life 
Oscar must have been In Victorian 
'society I His green eurnqjlori and -Mori 


mixture. As for Lotd 


Alfred Douglas, Wilde's good arid 
bad angels rolled into one, ,. Mr 1 
■ Morley doesn't take sitJoSi ; ' 


known and nr W, t0 Ihe United Nations., for 
Cyprus, had been more com 
psycho paths ... myself^ wdlh keeW the peace, ffls 
jL; • ■ ! . v .‘-I " I • experience proved .useful in h 
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jerry a. fodor 


•lust, published : . 

The Language of Thought 

Jetty A. Fodor £ 8.95 . 

First title in new "liilguahe . 
l^fTltonght" series ’ ' 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
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■ • lor : /ra» . booUM 1 


His previops job, as Chief of Staff 
the United Nations, forcq in 
concerned 

..WW- 
his new 


For the 501st time 


experience ^ — ... 

notable succesLes^ ' agalust ■ Q 3!e By Susan Kennedy 

robbers (evidently controlled by — 

Lebanese — “ these Phoenician 

gentleman ", as Mr Harbottle Ides- UR8ULA BLOOM 



^umivuinn. 1 cats mi iiaiwviuu ' «w — 

gribee them) with his introductldri . L \f 0 1» no' Fairy Tate 
of mobile security units and sur- 
prise attacks; backed 1 by a swooping 
black bird of a- helicopter -which 
terrified the, African* Bur he whs 
soon ' to encounter problems. ' 

The Sierra, Leone government 



diet of chocolate bars and Ovaltine 
and sb uncongenial Was her life 
there that more' than, sixty, years 
■ later $ho writes : * I- 'hope I never 
see Lbe place again.” Then a move 
. to - Walton-oii-the-Naze v and . the 
; more comforting -society 1 . of ' ft war- 
. time . . garrison ; town. Marriage to 
Captain ' Arthur Denham-Cookes, 
lor “Pkewpf Lord Lurgwi ®nd heir 
the ladles of his ' flock— Bloom , 10 a c ° ns t 


175pp, Hale. f3.9S. 

It certalqly was .no fairy .tale for- 
young Ursula. Daughter of a cler- 


qrse, the Freetown press launch 
a campaign ,0f vilification "tfgalr 
'* leting the sudd 

ibc 


tbP company 


expulsion of. 
cessor with baririer 
the -aimolrn'cemeht 
no. apologies; to s 


nst 

den 


reetinL - 

r Hat-bottle’s prede- 


headlines /.and 
. a meke 
the SWT 


that "We/mjike 



can’t keep off the wootep,- and he; 
Js such' a bad chopsor her ado- 
lescence was made' thoroughly 
miserable by her attempts to keep ' 
his affairs hidden frbm her mother, 
(though they w&re the talk of the 
pprish, the church authorities seeirt' 

S have taken ho action). When the 
ti 


woman writer in the worl^ with 
ah entry Jn the 'Guinncjs Book of 
Records to pfove.lt. - , \ ' 

Many features, Of this hook , trill 
be-j familiar to readers of pitas - 
’Blaoirt'a 5Q0 novels;' . biographies . 
and previous works of riiemolry. 
What Is new, periiaps. Is 'the note, 
of - bitter frustration. The early 
. resentments have left a deep scar. 

pbvlously needed— Ima 
m " " of guts • and . 


to a conelderabld fdrtutie ; despite a and ■ site pbviou 
horrific . motheirdti-law, all looked possessed— plenty 
set lor a rosy fiitere. But within . deternjl nation to 

pendent . path; B-, , . . 
hardly credible that someone >whp 


pened wheri a £i £ ‘ million diamond : tually killed 

shjpmentphd^f|ME:Hfal'D0rtIe , s»f.0^1ieryqungcr 

feetion,. ws. ljijacked; ■; Tt .was sug- to ehdura th 


_ tuatlon /could rio -longer be toler- 
ated; her toother— plrea 
log from the cadcer : wl 
tually killed her— took lrrsu 


. . _ „ forgo, an 1 1 tide- 

weeks of rite, wedding, bis army pendent . path; But Jt; does seem 
career was In ruins and Ursula had hardly credible that someone who 
. discovered ; thae -her husband. was haa (i ev0 ted her lif a so porslstentiy 
ph incurable alcohojic. - . and' wholeheartedly ■ to" writing 

M'lss Bloqjn ia too trub to. her should, have. produced .^ticb a 'badly 
* •'* “, a ' happy written bpok«-Tftmwtog, * repetitive 


profession r to • rob us -bf, 


>r,MrH 

swvwivik eWBCKCfl* % •- - r 

gestpd.m high peaces mat the com- bf. gentett poyarty., 


ending after ' all. Arthur’s death In Ill-timed, ami wittt ; scant- regard ,fpr ; 
suffer- the Spanish flu epldetnlc can only - the basics of gr^nuhsri* And 
.even-* ;! be regarded .; as fortunate for all this ’presumably/. Js ' the ;,^ecret; 5* . 
uja ahd concerned, 


her— took Ursula 'add concerned^. Her, writing career wai her vast ,*“Ccegs^o..'Unfia^ha to 
broftei* to . St , Mba'np i ajfeady under way whea rahe . met ; the flaw.- of 

1 wear i8timb prs tericeb - 1 her -Pfinca LChartoJng In *hfi shape : ^uroinji . 

iovarw.. |UTau\a i \\ 

*' ~ 1 : ' -V. ■ '-v- : : '- :i ; i.~ •• ;• , : -1!^ 

. ■' . 1 • 1. ■. .“•■ , 1 : i *. f ■*■ > "i - . . .- 
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Quarrelling with the quantifiers 

; cost-benefit studios ispXu*^ 

By E. J. Mishaii 

- r 1 □ t.;— ; _ r^.~ r. - A f . Tl n } i r JH r ~"~ tiuns and qualifications. The result ence in terms of some Idea of its economist repudiates the value of a i atc Frank^VnUi*! It 

PliTRK 8ELP : is not perhaps overkill, but near- true or intrinsic value ” ? And who human life thul is implicit in a poll- instance dllr « i 

Econociflts and the Pollcv Process Paralysis. Unless the innocent are those extraordinary “welfare tical decision and that he claims iu«nt lannH. t« , tha . ra *u«r a 
rS m Poliilcs and PhiCionlv of reader quickly recognizes Professor economists " who “ have in fact no “that there is one correct and S3, ' “i/ft 

Cost-Benefit AnalvV P y Selfs writing as partly an essay fondness for the market at all ", and indubitable method for the valua- of h^ hui,8 h n PP r ^! 

a. rn r,oe in counter-propaganda — designed “generally wish to re-write all the don of life in pecuniary terms * is ' back t0 Adam Sff 

212pp. Macmillan. i7.95. possibly to boost morale among prices registered in markets accord- another cxumpic of this sort of .More interesting, perhans {.., 

immmmt mi i ~n' ■ i i i ■■ ■ . those social scientists who are mg to rlicii- own ideal assump- misunderstanding. No invidious n averse of this superficial!}?- r 

liu n.,Kl,v« h»iUf in »h„ resentful of the pretensions of dons”? comparisons between politics and rc .?, a !' d ™ the means ammt 

economises — he is more likely than Promiscuity of a different sort economics are at issue here. The withm . the ends. In the Si 


PliTRK 8ELF: 


212pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 


w„,l i! I,- ^i, 0 n „L|{.i. Uaiiaf in ikn leseniiui O'! tne pretensions or '*"»> hl-ihkui ^unuvs «uu .-t, v *■•** “wuis commE* i 

economisK — he is more likely than Promiscuity of a different sort economics are at issue here. The "£j“ l the f ends. In the 

Kawws to complex oration* fa the if*, ff d ! SC{ £ d ,be J* 01 * H ore characterises some of Self’s other Proposition tn question is one of S ’n/r''- ? xum P lc . how ^ 

' teudeuev to think of costbenefit 8“ M? 1 * the fu-st d W p *S r be J 01 ' e strictures on the subject : a blurring consistency only. In " ordinary, cir- . «Jkio1s recognize 

' malS/as a r&WUa^£33£o SSfi"! Pf *®K of the distinction between problems “*“*"“*” ^ere m be no finite. ternal defence?! 


jrunMuiy lu uuuic rauruie uniting prices regisiereu in marxeiA Hccuru- unutucr cxumpic or mis sort Ot 
those social scientists who arc mg to their own ideal assump* misunderstand my. No invidious 
resentful of the pretensions of Hons”? comparisons between politics and 


* ^ --"Si ¥8 ^ 4“ “:?s ~”2rss 

iry C polhicu? SSJ? ST. S', JESS- ” E t=LSS ■ • 


that irs wider adoption should 
- enable us to by-pass much of the 
tedium of tlio ordinary political 
process. 


— . — I nit maguuuui 

do examine and classify some of in die system, 
die ingredients of Professor Self’s w . . 


' vumim VI AAVIVWXM OLT1 a 

What Is the nature of this new eruption in Part One. 
black art ? Baldly stated, a cost* For the first ninety-three pages, 
benefit analysis aspires to be an Professor Self its unrelenting, 
economic evaluation of nil the "Where he lacks for a criticism he 
benefits and loas.tiS expected to flow reaches for a warning. For ever, ' 
from the Introduction of an invest- it seems, he is shaking his head 
inont project. If the aggregate at those un fastidious “ econocrats ' 
benefits exceed the aggregate losses Dark ** — ' ’ * 


« wBBuiuHin vi uuici unr ana, u near unanimity in m mo| M 

tiie system. approving a potential Pareto im- on binkfn £ , ltUf(M * 

Neither are there any conceptual PW«nent-dn effect, a change of of other sueelaH^^.? 0 j 2" 1 ** 

faculties in adding together eco- economic situation in which the vices that harllm aDl ^ ac ^ v ^ or 7^ 


nciuici urc mere uiiy conceptual t -*»iw..ia. 

difficulties in adding together eco- economic 


mention 


***** iuaaca uua iuoiilioii ui unrosolvable economists ore acutely owaro ot t"*° “"“spu xv miss noi one pome 11,1,1 «■*«* iue, uas. ne captured m : 

o" j economic Improvement is, economic difficulties, inadequacies, them and tend to put far less hut several. Important positions? Virhui m \ 

by dpfinltion, conferred on the com- ] imitations, inconsistencies, and the confidence in the statistical rela* First, that it is the economist him* y et , the extent of his BcJiJeramW |j 
ni unity by the introduction of tlic like, arc to bo found lurking iit tions they uncover than do business- sedf who makes < explicit the very pother more than might be Inferred 

project. nearly every paragraph, They ore men, government officials, or the slender foundation upon which from the rather tart recerrioalhirt 

This Is of course a difficult axor. especially concmttrated in Chapter public at large. allocative economics is built, accorded to his hypercritical obsef. 

clse at the bes t of ti ma and f ot^rho i The 9 uest ior Quantification”. , Second the i uneardiing of this basic various on economics and m 

unmry there aro tMny nltfaUs In To quote from a typical passage: tJlTXu L ^^nale of resource allocation 1, mists. The least that may bT«5 

writing a textbook “SnX 1 SSbfJS For many welfare economists 'for ISSSaSS f*£5F\SSL «erciso in of hlsossayds that k will wveo, t 


II " 

if;-j 

tn 


unwary there aro many pitfalls. In 
writing a textbook on the subject 
the fastidious economist will want 
to distinguish between what a cost- 
benefit analysis Is and what lie him- 
self thinks to ought to be. Certainly, 
ho can describe the theory and rite 
practice of cost-benefit analysis wifch- 
out necessarily approving of either. 
What is more, ho may allow himself 
to become so fascinated by the sub* 


Sampler be J SXSSd SK lo 8 ical jnferei.ee: it has norom- corrective m the fikh fc 

recalculated according Mtlievery *»endatory overtones, , Tlrird, if the quantitative methods by admintyn 

•tinttSd tt%l rMiirir?. appreciation of tliose economist is to bo able to criticise tors, public offlcinls. planner* id 

meuts of an “ ootiniuin” o^dne aspects of economics he is familiar the legislation resulting from a poll- by those engineers who are u Its. 

system ° l Evm tf ^ d,< * 4 For Wf ex P ies3ed Heal decision on grounds of “econo-" cLiaued b v the mathemaS 

E ssf« S-e-att 

neceasary computatione consis- and yet utility is also the supposed clear distinction between on econo- 1 ^ . 

ui„. 4 . ■_ . basis of resource decisions” , are. no mic .criterion, and a political one 


~ .. wK.i.nmi yy uh buu- ; . . . oasis oi resource decisions , Bre no mic criterion and a uolit cal one mo kwhoomm 

ject na to atteblpt hltnself -to. resolve wfcHe a little later the reader is more warranted than the belief that entails no distrust of the lattor. pur P, 0ses of the bo° k » Chapter 3 
rome of tiie theoretical isaues while told that the use of subjective valua- circularity inheres in the statement And certainly it cannot be con- f Dn ^ used M 8 noii-roarhemstktl 
r_. : having strong »ons in cost-benefit analysis w may that 'demand depends upon price strued as having anv affinity with Introtluctlon to some Of the tiw 


y r m d . et il C 5, ed ec6 , noni{ st Will 

restrict himself to questions of con- , r 

sieteucy. FOr example, if the ectnio* . Iude , ed , Hiere is so rich a profu* Me 
mic value of a good is defined as of phrases and innuendos iudi- 0 6ta 
the sum a person is willing to pay f at >ve of unresolvable complexities, ** 

cco,wmic value of incalculable “rlpplo effecS’’, and 
finn? 1 fe i 103 , 00 necessary rela- ^wivo and elaborate” trains of bIUty of 


in a scan 
ocher pe 
Professor 


Z.ZS , rBia- S V', ,, f«w*»nree" trains ot 

aArnl.m. *!? B3t l ,ect *d future S^}? 1 . ^icaHons, that at first I 

b?m« I th rCapect to Hi op rob- Jjc^itoted whether or riot to pick a 
wni a ^>K S 4 Ur !i ueal * office nonilst ? 0U P ]e of instances at random lest 


could thou bo imputed to tiiu 


t...' wsii » mi. iiuiiuni- rruuiu vuuisil. no DilOCtHlVO VIl'LUC V » -•*•—**- -***-p— 

blllty Of e solution. could tlion bo imputed to tiiu Hie loss tangible ones, such •« 

Repeated ■ assortiops that it is competitive ecortoniy, or to any JJ"*®.. J/9 °in rue t* 

eksier,- or 11 seems more meaplugEul economic, roarmnaement. liic ,?/' “*® 1, 

to quantify the costs than the bone- pHefaw imtam nrigbt continuo w SJ*» ® r MoS- Sf^ pfofiKfffi 

fits of some public decision, be vindicated, but. only os a 


*mwrp.ror*uon' ITTSuiwS i' t. ^^“ocnai" foots wiui economists. t*or ir, as aeir 
clrcuiiutflrices T^iS, M 22 fi" S &!• 






||- 

if 

III;'-: 


j:. • 


# : r. 

, ». i- - 


■JJJi!”!! *1 W 4 j 3 * 1 »erit jncome- the writing, s6me occasional over- Rt,Ql y8ls, as indeed of allocative eco* u 

• e S 0u P» or by the use a fate mem, can be allowed foiv- nD i“®« genevalfr, ere thesubj^ctivo 

: jP-O^teystems- f|l9ed^ly. when Awe are qualiflea- ^toatlons of tne individuals who 9 

S52?. a f* w in edaltioln to, money Hoo* ensconced elsewhere iq. Ae U P, Ae society in question, st 

values. ... .text. Yet it ialiardly ah exaggera* ? er ^P* A order -to remind us of n 

• Hj.e level of sophistical ^ Hmt at times he allows .ft® fact * edabbeneflt analysis should « 

- Hon, the economist may assume*the 'ft 1£ ^ not rorr|ed avyay imo be renamed benef Moss analysis, tl 

\ role pf expoiltor without ' ilso • opponents. Just. loss has reference to Ae hi 

:• assumihg Ae role of advocate iS Aqa« ^ modern^/elfare and *°Ci4l benefit* "sacrificed from - m 

only concern may be with the con. S° st , e nBfIt , economists" who “doptlug one course of action raAer ti 
xistency of concepts, with the IohIc a JP lr e * n Principle to measure any than another, ^ * 

^J^P^JHons, arid.wJA the impli- aad evei T <«cet of huinon expert The . allegation that a certain *' 

• caaons OJf Proposed refinements. ■ w 

.These observations aro advanced ^ ~ ' . 

i 




•I ; ■ 

■‘i i’.-’f ■: 


' i^rhetptJc hb; leu loose, agalpst his halt.BeU})tching, 

” friondi- arid colleagues 1 A' 

Profiasor Self’s .bobic .'fa' dividM " ' : -^“P d^qfnpotUcpei , . '!’ 1 
■ *$*$?* andystle. • . v pass through, Shake'handtthith the ■Stable ) 

lnf( iivnnn nn 'ocu.i ''ah mV .- > . , i . 


or— ““pJCs generally, ere the subjective The - more tolling of .Professor „ „ up ’ 0I1 g WJues* b 

fica- vftoations of Ae individuals who SelP* anhnadversloos have been • . Teclmlqucs reading snyw*y» 
the Wfhe up A« society in question, saved, for Ae last port of this £Tw d, a 

;era* ?® r VP B to order -to renund us of review. The ocononust has only ?®! nB ® somewhat SJ^ subJecI 
lows S® c^eneflUnaJysis should to glanoe at them to recofiStize fe 618 ?! 1 ^^jngSariy * 0 . *1 
into benefit-loss analysis, their- provenance! adl of Aem IftSfi °f r 

Just. wb e^e loss has reference .to ; Ae have been borrowed from Ae Chapter 2 , ^e temaioder 

and nHn^i,, o b0I18f ^* wcHficed from arsenal J>f Ae econotitiVt:— * some- Eronoi “Hidtkg - ot chj 

wlio Mopting one course of acdori raAer times with gradaue acknowledg- ?" Pa £ L a k well wow 

any tb an anoAer. . ^ tnent, Bometamoe with grudging even " 

perl- The . allegation that a certain ylm owledgmefat, and sometimes ™i» 8 ‘^%ppwvs , q* ^ is ^ 
• ••••• ■ wiAo-ut nny acknowledgment , ^_ ap £^pSiJticaI ani«£ 

= -The fact is, .perhaps inevitably, 

s, though they. Stitt ddrft lftoiti.uti *:-;- bavd ‘ ^tumbled oyer more ,W. ta possible for an JmMj'g J 

».-- v .-.V. -v ; ;.:4^^y®JgMn un .!tlpri of. this Sort to •. ^,2J??odetect itt Pt®*® 8 * 0 ^ 


Tis possible tot 

eviewer to *# * ^gnufldtfc* 

gga ass5 <ggti 

rod, to be .sore. Ae ^ 

aaSssi 

Bsaeiy£2±&i 
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From loom to boom 


But if there whs security of cm- Dr Allinson has much to 


By Richard Storry 

GARY D. ALLINSON 1 

Japanese Urbanism 

Industry and Politics in Kariya, 

JB72-1972 

276pp. University of California 
P ress. £9.20. " 

JOYCE cT LEBRA (Editor) : 


plnyn\cnr at Kariyu, the working about politics in Knrlyo, and about 
hours were long, and wages were the count I economic planning that 
fixed by employers undlstractc-d by was an imiutrtaiu feature of Jap- 
the demands of union officials and anesc life in the late 193Us. As 


ten in mure recent, years. Of these Burma, they were iiuniu jtred by 
the most honest is l)y Professor the harsh warriors v/lio ('jaiinatea 


if there were a few genuine ideal- 
ists uniting Japanese urmy officers, 
such as Major Fujiw«.id, nrgdiiizor 
of the Indian 1-jnl i r».i»i 1 Army, and 
Colonel Suzuki, the “La. - nice” of 


shop stewards; for before the post- 
war years such persons were un- 


ite puts it, ” key aspects of post- 
war Japanese society look shape 


leynaga, who writes : the military iidp-iui . •••..' i of tho 

Japan did not liberate the Asian occupied territories. Tlv most de- 
people, but each people begun rlu tern lined revisiori:t v il' find little 
struggle to nttaln in depun deuce in sustenance in Profe*sm- Lebra’s 


known, Ht least in tltnt part of during rhe 1930s Moreover, such 
Japan. After the Pacific war it was organizations us the Economic Plnn- 
b different story. Toyota— now a ning Agency and the Ministry of 
company concentrating more and International Trade and Industry 
more on the production of motor “ carry on the practices implcinen- 
vchicles — was raced with red flags, ted during the war years 
strikes, and the necessity of nego- Japanese Urbanism is a lively. 


Japan’s Greater East Asia Co- Hating with radical labour leaders. ime j]j K em, book about the Brass- 
Prosperity Sphere in World. War II Yet this phase did not last very roots of Japanese society, covering 


Selected Readings and Documents 
212pp. Oxford University Press. £10. 


cuments long. As the economy recovered and a long period of time. "It stands 

ess. £10. ftf" bot iw cd ’ l n A r i! e comparison with John F. Embree’s 

h.oi ean War, thfi Toyota Company ^ fananeso Vilhiee : Stwe Mura 

was able to restore harmony on the n „j n p rim / ;r„ 


American scholars continue to make 
jntportnnt contributions to our 


the military udiriiii- i of tho 
occupied territories. Tlv most de- 
termined revisiori:t v il 1 find little 

. sustenance in Profe*snr Lebra’s 

the midst of rite process of the readings imd ducuine •!». 
resistance struggle uguinst Japan. For this reason, as well as on 
Aslan people did not become general historical grounds, this is a 
independent through the power of booh of some value. Moreover, it 
Japan, but they amiiuud hide- can be said to demonstrate the 
pcndence in resisting Japan. That eternal truth of Aesop's fable of 
was Japan's disgrace. . . . In Lhe King Log and King Sturk. For 
Second World War many brutal immoral and frustrating ns Western 
incidents which had never occur- imperialism must have seemed, the 
red before in human history Japanese variety thirty-five years 
occurred. That fact wus con- ago was of Hn order of turpitude 
spicuous in the behaviour of ilie only exceeded by Nazi and Soviet 


was ■»» in restore narmony on tne and R p. Dole’s City Life in Japan. As for Ae coiiteinporary writings. 
ST* ^,!r C L“ ,h " ?t mu. t bc hoVU Sat thU i;T!"y these slate dreary readf,. B . There 

Slfte it ftfiures. A 1955 thp flrst of s i verH , studies to be L 8 * ,® s e an f might expect, a good 


understanding of Japan. Here, for Toyota at Kariya produced 23,000 C0 «i D | et ed h v this scholar — ■- - - - ^ 

example, are offerings from Pitts- vehicles. Just over tetr years later pt a y r is . awakening of Asia”, “each nation difficulties of controlling clever and 

hurgli nnd Colorado ; the one being Ae firm was producing the same Rrofessor Lebra’s collection of having Ifs proper place ”, and so oti. ambitious men were much simplified 
concerned with what might be des- total in a matter of a fortnight. But readings and documents relating to But as one writer remarked, the Co- ‘ iq an atmosphere In which any 
crlbed as a success story, Ae other wages, bonuses, and other benefits Ae Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Prosperity Sphere was intended ro nwkward customer would simply be 

with what cau certainly be called a were now excellent. Sphere includes some articles writ- function, “as an organic unit”; and executed”, 

resounding failure. For if Japanese 

Urbanism. Gary D. Alim son s rpi • 

rnent in Kariya, illustrates « The company conscience 

erly way In which tho Japanese have . x. */ 

boon able to handle uieir domestic • v.—_ r r r: • Yet, unhappily and significantly, tical affairs — is simply taken for rnistic note in revealing that the 

economy, Joyce C. Lebra’s docu- die first thoughts that arise on granted. Common Market " lias set up for tho 

mentary anthology Japan*s Greater By INlCllOiBS ralttl closer inspection are decidedly T*m»« Rnh^rixnn — wlm lilmju*lf first time a Consumer Affairs Divi- 

East Asia Ct) l>r aspen tp Sphere in * mutinous ; und even the avoidance »J,f;»?„„iirin„i itr« 5iJa«trn.!. sion In the Commission, lias appoln- 


Jnpane.se Army. tnddels. As a Malayan conirihutor 

As for Ac coiiteinporary writings, to Professor LebrH’9 collection nb- 
lese make dreary reading. There serves, when discus'-ins the police 
i, ns one might expect, a good state run by the kenipeiini from 
deal of windy rhetoric about “the Singapore and Kunia Lumpur, Ae 

clever m 


The company conscience 


World Wnr il shows very clearly 
hnw cl u ms v (to uso no harsher term) 


how clumsy (to use no harsher term) parodies of old jokes (so often tho 

the Japanese can be when it comes ^?vr I ^‘o 1t / ? , 11 P lJR v DIK and BBRNARD most reassuring, even when they 

ro exercising responsibility for soci* *a\luk (ixmors) : ore not the best): this regiment may 

eties other Aan their own. Business Strategies for Survival not frighten the enemy, but by God, 


Ycr, unhappily and significantly, tical affairs — is simply taken for 
Hie first thoughts that arise on granted. 

SwZ James Robertson - who himself 
i,viS 0 c V 4 n id ^"»n entered political life with disastrous 
results when he tackled Tony Benn 
parodies of old jokes (so often the , Ali»f*itinn. nnlu in lnsa 


tical affairs — Is simply taken for mistic note in revealing that the 
granted. Common Market “ lias set up for tho 


are not the best): this regiment may 
not frighten the enemy, but by God, 
it frightens me ... no man needs 


at a general election, only to lose 
his deposit — states firmly that 
“these" changes will require finan- 
cial leaders to play n more active, 


nvittee, and Is making quite a num- 
ber of pro-consumer speeches ”, The 
CBI notes that although “boards oE 
directors have on them ns non-oxecu- 


W 1 t-i | a Jingro tu nn, uun n wnjj 

Alchl Prefecture. This town, Kariya, -■=- ■- -- -— — — - ~ 

is famous as the home — or one , . , . . 

home— of Ae huge Toyota motor Tl* parade is impressive enough : 
■•nmnnnv whirh crew nur of a sue- nineteen staff officers from the 


rather tots to .join their otherwise so widely 


•nmnanv which crew out of a sue- nineteen staff officers irom tne wj*™™. huwiwii , M ne h, » 

• cSXT teitlle i comn raSbUed stage army oE the good and wise, led ?. 0 . lemn conclave-for this book, how far businessmen should becomo 
ce uLiL hJIh fifi, S ni. bv the new president of Ae Con- like so man y 8Uch compendiums. Involved In trying to solve the prob- 

wMthecroation ?f the fSvemlve federation of British Indus Sr* num- sPf^ fl "om a conference on the lenu of society”. There Is a wealth 
? Li® iaam .jf.In herine In its ranks such douBhtv subject — set down their thoughts on of experience over the past few 
Saldchi Toyota, whose loom ww so “'ft*."* Michad so, » e suitably vague subject. The voars on this nolnt to orovoke dis- 


sprang from a conference on the lems of society ”. There is a wealth 
subject — set down rheir thoughts on of experience over the past few 
some suitably vague subject. The years on this point to provoke dis- 
result of such a format must, by cussion, but too little is cited to 
definition, be disappointing, for ft make even the airiest debate pos- 


remarkable feature of the Toyota Abrams and Mark Bonham Carter, 
Automatic Loom factory at Kariya the troop including even its own 
is Aar it never had a losing year expert guerrilla fighter, Clive Jen- 
between the beginning of the 1920s kins. If the roll-cull is not enough, 
and Ae opening of the Pacific war. consider the claim mada m the fore- 
Thus tho town of Kariya enjoyed a word by Viscount Watklnson, one 
measure of industrial progress even of Ae few politicians to have been 


which alone can justify the meeting 
of distinguished minds. And so It 
proves in this case. 


consider the claim made in the fore- The majority of the nineteen are, 
word by Viscount "Watklnson, one la Aeory, worth hearing ozi the 
of Ae'rew politicians to have been subject of bow business should 


Instead we have a deal of hastily 
dictated material, inevitably truistic 
or worse. Lady Sccar, speaking for 
the ladles, assures us that “ a care- 
fully considered policy discovering 
ways of making the best uae of 


evidence : 

■ The type of systom which the 
United Kingdom has had and 
lias, Ae market economy which 
has been bound by a framework 
of law, is not only the best system 
iii .the world but also n system 
which, if progress Is in Ae right 
direction, will meet the present 
social aspirations of the people. 
Not all the contributions are on 
this bfand level. We linva same 
unconscious humour from Sir David 


during the years of recession be- hn undoubted success in Ae world .adapt itself to Ae profound changes 1 pay good dividends to firms, women 
tween the two wars. A main reason of business: “Those who read this in Its socio-economic environment, and' the coil n try”. For the consU- 


for tliis healthy state of affairs was 
the steady overseas 'demand for the 
Toyota looms: and the Kariya fac- 
tory exported as a rule about a 
Quarter of its annual production. 


women returning to die work could Barron, who was chairman of Sholl 
pay good dividends to firms, women when the Oil companies wore con- • 
and the coimtry”. For the consU- tribufing so generously io . Italy’s 
mers, Elrlys Roberts Is sorry Aat political education : multinational 


of business : " Those wbo read tuts in Its socio-economic environment, and' trie conn try . nor the consU- irjounng so generously rp . uniy s 

book”, proclaims the banner, “will Yet the format ensures that the mers, Elrlys Roborts Is sorry that political education: multinational 

.... be woll briefed on the wide range most fundamental point — whether, ” no-one In the EEC ever thinks of companies, lie tolls us, must work 

Toyota looms: and the Kariya fac- of problems that circumstances are because of the supposed threat to consulting consigners before fixing out “appropriate forma of partner- 

lory exported as a rule about a going to present to Aem in their Its raison d’etre, business should agricultural prices”, .though she ship wi(n local peopjb and local 

Quarter of Its annual production. professions and businesses” , involve Itself more actively in poll-' ends on whet I take to be an ojill- government. . . . Partnerships can 

r take many forma in cnpltnl, in 

§ refits und how Aey are to be 
ivided, and In managemenr.” And 

i ne patns oi preierment 

XT JT Hutchinson, chairman of the Con- 


By Robert; McCaughey 


LIONEL 8. LEWIS : 


eminence in academic life are un- 
likely to be persuaded oAerwise by 


less Aan academics in the 1930s. 


likely to be persuaded oAerwise by i n fact. Professor Lewis rarely 
the meagre evidence Professor acknowledges either the history ot 
Lewis presents. ' - the idea of meritocracy (Jefferson 

His wMye« Slew") or oi"“e ■SdS'protos. 

fL 80 ioefl D 277 H slon, and then with not particu- 
late 1960s on behalE of individuals j ar jy happy results. Hla dating of 

n pi i Harvard? first lay president, for 
■ sociology, chemistry, arid English, example, is off by forty-one years. 
In spite of the vague assurance Aat j t j s a j s0 hard to accept that 

fh oca latharr ranrarimH " fltinll. • ^ « . ~ . - 1 — - - _ r 


sociologist to examine the academic nervation Society, 
profession in terms, of contrasting .... .... tll 


categories: It Is simply that his 
juxtaposition of a “social” and 

^ Pui'irmi Athlfs H nff ahq Inatftht 


categories; It mS?e 

tt d Sic°-5 offers LsKi 

J nt Ln wnrkinic^Af ■thrtSfm BBC’s contribution totally falls even 
fessoriate A«n Walcott ParsoSA' 

and fl, unlversQ^sm °Rn^il»^' Turner’s ,lom ^ c > commercial and financial on 
JlJ,,™ 11 flT!* 0 mAMNta television,* a subject of the most 

T? n »M St R film enormous public concern : for how 
David Riesman’s aristocratic and ___ .u--. u. _ Mn ti n „i nB 


Scaltog the Ivory Tower 1«® l“0i on iMhdJ I !af { ItAhrtduata fari'y h7ppy”resulM."‘ HYa"da‘ting’of earlier concepts oE-"riartJcularTsm Lomfc ? ?ommercSl a°nd finanriafon 

,tt £m, “ ,B Jssaf u°is asae sSSs 

Hppkln, University Ae« letjer. concerned I “eppH- ? oc £evm° ^ S^SBS^Wi S'WS ’IBS 

* ST.y.° f be-2. written K! 


Nothing prompts the reconsider., ing Ini.iel ecedemic enpointments ^.n^iVn .u^e, and that FrcoM U^s allu.Ton to PuVitanHm ii “nute slot a Week on Bpc 2 r 

8 commonplace quite so : A Subsequent discussion of 16Q cou id become democratic withqul , suggestive. What Is missing in his . The terrifying .shoddy . of- rhe 

■ S!Si. y t S att ® m P ted documen- other letters .written otfbehaJf of sacrificing Its intellectual classes, discussion ■. of it, howOvei*,’ i$ anjr ..British' business Atelier tualscpit'e ijs 

- lu JM® s W s e Scahn g the college seniors applying for admis- actua lly believed that “the dissolu- awa reriesV of the faiit Aat- ’Purl-, ftrtiy tori appar.ei) r iw contract. with 

’’•SETH sustains Les le^Ste- . slon to graduate school further jj on 0 f the life of the mtod are some tanism consisted of, more than d ' two of the contributions frpM;ouN 

poejis observation that “all books loads, the sample with those whose 0 p the fruits of egtutiity ”. J r bos net oE works -but -also “and. as • *^de this country. A, sen si bio, if. 

-.Bre good; Abtls-to^ey Aereis inrowess..^. Scholars and teacher . or ^ : . ;; JgR ^ -mfepliftiMe" tixnibt' of Ae6er- 

. scarcely spy -book-^ Jhat . may', n6t^ ^ dan hardl/ be v611dated^:mufcb^ 1#M. . • pf o? e “°L v35S*e^ ^ 1 •- • P " mah system by a director' of Unb 
serVe as a match; to fire our erithu- . diseased" midettul, ,• Yet It la on the dh ection of comparative sociology grace? levter. and sri equally sober account 

I 'slasm ”. ■ ' basis of these letters that Professor is similarly disappo nting. On tne It may bo only at the aspiring by Robert Ackerman, an American 

! *,-■ , r , . Lewis conclude? that personality basis of latters acqutreo universities,. Arise in Ae middle of business-acfademic, of how com- 

C S ' professor oE rod* traits figure more decisively in from Ae EngliA department of an pecking order, where academics panies respoud to. social demands, 
.ojogy at the State University of New academic advancement . than unidentified English . university actU ally believe that nood : works ■ stand out as making Ht least some 


.oiogy at Ae State University of New academic 
York at Buffalo, believes that aca- scholarly 
; deiriics are judged qAer. than by publlsh-or 
, > Ae quality of their, work: .“The r nateiy, “i 
> r •contention Aat Aes evaluation .and"; statement 
' advancement, of -academics- turns fiction”. 

. on merit”, he states, is simply not '• 

"'trqe." Though, he. hedges .later by Nor it 
, ; ; argulrig .that the case .for ; fwademe ' to contro: 
••iBk; a meritocracy “has been some- and level 


appointment cornpen- States, Professor Lawis satisfies 


inlst dispensation, the damried w ;der corisideratio]ls. s 
, despaired ot ptoylng. Slip!- or economic! 

I*. . , at tN. ^yrrisUgiojia. : unl> How can an brganin 


re academics panies respoud to. social demands, 
good : works stand out as making Ht least some 
:he maans bj - positive contribution to the debate. 

Indeed It. is Ackermaa-whri, poses 
tor J"°« Ari; greriL ■< oAerwise uiunentl on ed , 


f ■ 0 T V? , :l< ? r How can an organization utoriin 
exter. observed its middle managers’ suppdri 'for . 
ngo, jiiitior > ■ social responsiveness' . if. (heir 


•-. to at “academics are only, human 


nan ” . letters as do sociologist. . Why not J h ot professoi 1 Lewi* offers .nnother ... 

■ compare academics wiA^other. pro- perfunctory generalization Of lncal , 3°^ 
:Mos i.fdssionaia ? .Or academics .pf Ae f nrferMt in warning that “too mariv 


• .Whp needs to be told Ala? :Most ::fdsstonaia? .or academics .pf Ae 
'. i observers of the academic world late 1960s with lAose of anoA®r 
... :;Mye long ^Slimed. Aat it' to tea* era? "To say .-Aat. academics-, are 


r — 7 V “ — 'ij. it-, h.i. n laviu aujcuiuns in a ULUIUDIU^ 

oquivaleat pf tho .docMpq of . 


“Look, let’s ?fart ; Vv| 


/’-toerUpcratiri. than jt pi 
• i Whila - Aose who 
legtual riebie^ement la 


•; Vs J 7^ ,« »WV 

■ i vt-1- srifflcietiri quailtica- is. wueuior ::tney gre more mentor .. , .. w .«> V'-.-v'F^r 

. ..tirin'. v'tor . acqUIrjag ^ tiWfepaonaL ^cratin $an. lawyers or clergy, or Pijofessor Le^ris; is hot' A&: f^st : f diaUoanv*neS<r.pf HtjJ whlle^ - r," v?v;- 

■j.r VJ- . ; ;. ;■ . i ; ■ • . • ^ ;,jT' tS-"!-?! i‘ J*;.'-;..-'.- 
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llif in.- 1 **-' «»l Jhi' book and, as I |jy :il , 2n iclliftem being. One reason • - 

?V|> «« W "* hw MMwa ThmlMU. Hl|lll0 m3de ,j lrlt . | 1CJdlViiy i„ j.. i.eMAHHiU : 
,mi. nit' as niucii dellgiit a.<i did Cl .j t j c j z j nK r lii^ notion was tliiil _«■ « 


WIikii Clmrlos JLirwiii in old Hitt* 
lonkf'l luil. nn hi* education at 
i'amltj-iitL;*' liiilf j century earlier, 
he Ii:hI this to sjy about Pa ley's 
Kwi/i’iia's nf Christianity, a re- 
(juiii-ri iiiii i nf (lie examination 
sy I Ini) ii 

Tilt fiij.'ii- of this book and, as I 
may add nf liis Natural Theology. 
fid i'll mi 1 as niucii delight a.s did 
liticlfd. Tilt* careful study of 
tliese works, without attempting 
to learn any part by rote, was 
the only pan of the Academical 
Course which, us 1 then felt and 
' as I Mill believe, was of the least 
use to' me in the education of my 
mind. 

Paley’ s reputation and influence in 
the nineteen ill century were enor- 
mous, as D. L. LeManieu reminds 
va in the closing chapter of Ills 
excellent study ; and it is illuminat- 


I More by design than accident 

* By Christopher Clausen 


seventeenth mid eigluecnili-ceimiiy P y * “ become a weaker und weaker Force j 1 ?”'* 

science lent it a strength ami Intel- Philfcopher and b« Age with fewer and fewer adherents. theb duty, aiti 4* 

lectual respectHbilitv that iL hud not 215pp. University or Nebraska The religious. crises of the Victorians „ exnedienrw *» li,« «r 

previously possessed. Press (AUPG). £9.10. and the decltue of the more soph s- ft* I, d«Ucs’ bi 

Iiiilightc111t1c.11; science, whose aa= timed forms of Proliant ism in the ScxSl inlercoume priw fiSSS 

guiding principles were laid down , • twentieth century Hie umotifi the WU8 wrong because “the nwff r S?* 

by physicists and asuo roomers, pic- is no less tbnn this : that, whereas P?."* conscc l ucnces ' H l c - V s of the spccios will not imderirtJri!! 

sauted a mechanical model of the formerly God was seldom in our «uurc. • encumbrance, expense, and restrsi 

world. A watch implied a watch- thoughts, we can now scarcely look The scientist* did not, of course, . of married life, If they can enSf! 

maker, in the famous and hack- upon anything without perceiving see themselves a.s wreckers bur tlieir passions at a cheaper mW 
neyed metaphor; how could a world its relation to him.” Religious ratJher as [liberators. Hven before Private property was right beam* 
which was revealing such ordered emotion was there ; but expressing Darwin they had largely freed them- among other things, ft inerted 
complexity do science be without emotion publicly was not the phllo- selves from dependence on finail productivity. Imposing die dert 
a creator ? Voltaire ridiculed the aopher’s business. His purpose was causes either ea a principle of penalty for tlie stealing of liy&stMk 
arguraont by having Dr Pangloss rather to erect logical walls around explanation or aa a necessary jiwdfi- was right because “property bek 
assert that the nose woi clearly the house of faith. So long as those cation for science itself. Nineteenth- more exposed, requires the terra • 
designed to support spectacles, but walls stood, there would be no con- century science altered the whole of capital punishment to protect 
so iong as science posited u nature flier between reason and feeling, or motion of belief as well us the struc- U . 

that was static and mechanical, between science and religion. If time of things that a rational matt In 1792 Pdloy published a rash 

there was little possibility of con- they fell, consensus would be at au would necessarily believe in; it to Paine's “Rights of Man" » 


more the property of the enthusi- 
asts, the fuiidumciHulisis und the 
unwashed ; rational religion would 
become a weaker und weaker force 
with fewer and fewer adherents. 


the intellectual confidence ^ ,, 
Enlightenment Was re-eralnaiL™ 
another variety 0 [ human mSu *)< 
credulity. ‘waii 

- =Wa 


Dr LcMahieu devotes a W* 
chapter to _ Paloy's crliical tj 
political writings. Paley deffl 
ethics as " that science S 
teaches men their duty, aadrt! 
reasons of it"; utU ?! 
“ expediency,” wus the standard 


mg «s well as ironic that Darwin, 
who did more thau anyone else, to 
discredit " natural reUghm", should 


Rave feh such a debt io its greatest 
apologist. 

One of tlie theses of the book is 
Mi at natural religion was the comer- 
atone of the British Enlightenment 


as I Atiil believe, was of the least Enlightenment: science, whose • , , rT^ K 

use to' me in the education oE my guidutg imuciples were laid down 1 ' , manv con^qucnces of Pa lev’s 

mind. by physicists and astro no mer*, pro- is no less tbnn tins : that, whereas p?. ny consequences ot . 1 nicy s 

Paley's reuuiatian and influence in Muted, a mechanical model of the formerly God was seldom in our taiJuie ' 

the nineteenth century were enor- world. A watch implied a watch- thoughts, we can now scarcely look The scientist* did not, of course, 

pious, as b. L. LeManieu reminds naaicer, in the famous and hack- upon anything without perceiving see themselves u,s wreckers but 

m in the closiug chapter of Ills neyed metaphor; how could a world its relation to him.” Religious ratiher as liberators. Even before 


Mhs Jni]M>riHiiL exception of Hume, 
whose Dialogues concerning 


rather it gave rational support to trous. No wonder Hume had little unbridled rationalism that 


what was already believed on non- following. 


allowed a Paley to be so certain 
about so many things. 

In 1830 J. F. W. Herschel asserted 


ESTUSSi »HKWolK {*££«•» fe- finn,Jy natural about so many things, 

aeligious cmwensus, few eighteenth- of 8 rell fi ,on was not its logical lnado- In 1830 J. F. W. Hersclid asserled 

cantury writers questioned ithat the W h^o vi.i 1 ! quacies but the progress of science, that “Tlie - Character of ifilie true 
ffidsteucc of God could be estab- n _ LllT . a i JuLfiJi 11 is ,r ? n,c that thc mechanical plulosoplier is eo hope all tilings 
Srfiod through ratipmd emminaoiou S Stre^h^m^Soi^^^hc n,odc !. °\ umver f° which had not impossible, and to believe all 

nattll*L> nr tint- tKll of i»HH inai WO OOIIOUS to tlic R . rv ,|j a larffolv aornrlnn ora an wnll n*, Uf.,.. 


Bisliod through -mtipnal exswni nation 
M nature, or that the results of 
such examination constituted a 
“natural” and tdierefote tutireis&l 
. Saslfi for religion. It was Arcli- 


imidern reiutm- served a lar 6ely agrarian era so well things not unreasonable ". nitv- 

cSin^Siat iclS/on should have given way to an organic seven years la ter, Huxley, explain- 
was coldly li^ «•“*?* *** vhtues _of 


wiixTOBm coldlv lorical and laplcii« » one Hi tnc vury momem wnen uie uig xne meanuvg and virtues oi 

haslfi for religion. It was Ardt- cnior ; n -lardenfh wflK m machine was coming to dominate agnosticism, demanded, "Wiiv 
deacon l-aloy whn. firat as a Cam- * En * 1Ish economic life, and that the shiould anybody be railed upon to 

■Jpdge lecturer and later in a series u dfn P «udonts of humble plants and say how he knows that which he 

•f books that— culminated in Y~~ __ ettuiustasni , tc did not, aninials should have touuled tiie does not tnnw ? in n c 

Tbeologp (1802), gave tite de ^ >tl ?L’ 1 !!SKSi to anvrhhiir^S'i eriifice 'hat Newton helped erect, the intellect do uot pretend Shat 

.l.uf ,l, c posl^Darwinian SL C ™‘“V“ ™ du 4? « “i® 1 " “ <= 


convincing expression to this con- _ 

*"*“*■ ... . . . “‘‘““‘J? /“f au,ie - Moses but because it made the argu- strable.” Tlius the” humble adiitis 

Natural theology based Itself on J»i Paley s words, the argument meut from design untenable and ais- sion that one did not know wna 

tie ancient argument from design, from design made’ of the world a credited the major rational argu- presented as morally suocrlor 

according to which the existence of tpmple, and life itself one con- ‘ mciu for belief in God, Henceforth the neo-Eudidinn ceiLaIniit*« of 1 

x rauonal and creative God was evi- tinned act of adoration. The change Christianity would becomo more and Paley: Hume was vindicated nod 

dene f mill llm nrpcenm nf nurnnep > J 1 ■ fiiiuiwim, imiu 


centtH'y has done. 


not simply because it cast doubt on not demon striated 


demon- 


according to which the existence of 
x rational and creative God was evi- 
dent from the presence of purpose 
. &i nature. The eye was clearly jn- 
Mnded for seeing, the ear for liaar- 
mfij tiie wings of « bird for dying ; 
Kence they must have been created 


No joke at all 
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By DavidNewsome 

IAN URADI.BY : 

The Call to Seriousness 


pressed iwutfuUy upon oil sections Periiapi It trios to sav too nmcli 
of die comuiuitiity, from die queen too briefly. But one feels, at the 
herself to the outcasts of the new end of it, a certain lack of crcdibi. 
urban oooltty tc' elevate whom the Hty about the men and womun whom 
S chooa tounderi he describes. “ Serious ” they wore 

in 1844. Cun any religious movemont certainly; but they were ulso 
in modern tames claim to have "joyous " : and die zosl and dynu- 


man's possession are. after all. ik 
solf-sanie laws which protect ud 
guard the poor man". The sane 
argument from design that demo* 
strated the truth of nll^on aha 
showed the tightness of erJnki 
sociul arrangements ; everytk/jw. 

could be seen to be dedgnM for 
its purpose and therefore not only 
useful out divinely ordained. Die 
natural and the social ytorlds we 
of a piece if one examined ihem 
with sufficient care, 

The eighteenth-century mind la u 
remote to us as that of andeai 
Rome, and In Puloy we see it at iu 
most systematic, it not at lu most 
profound. If that contury by md 
large seems shallow to us now. u 
least it liad the virtues as well at 
the defects of order and coherence. 
In The Mind of William Pales Dr 
I.eMohiou lias done a service Id 
transmitting some of the intellectual 
sources of that order to ub widi i 
clarity and conciseness that , are 
enviable. Ouc might add a further 
tribute to his industry, for he gives 
us not only Paley but also his tele 
vant predecessors and coiuen 
lucidly ud 


porarles, 

patiently. 


always 


The Orthodox Chta-cJtet and ffe 
West, edited by Derek Baker 

TKclv a ;.v,ST--’;;^a ^WTJ5fijr i JB w 

Victor. uiis. The subject is nn impoctetit one, somehow fails to come through. Han- History scries and consists of 

224pp. Cape. £4.95- way— a fasciiKniing one. nah More and William Wilbcrforcc twenty papers road to the Eccle 

— - - • 1 ™*“* bowevoi-, to a aMglvt wore influential people— but they dcul History Society In 1975. 3 

■ senso of disappointment after reud- wore also loved. Dr Bradley ’a book cover various topics from the to 

If you believe— heart and soul— ['HI Dr Bradley e he^ient of it. In tells up »ow *hey achlovod «o much, to tho present century; ond i 
that not every sin of omission but the ttrst Place, ills hook does not li 1 ul « who hns vend nothing o! them show a welcome bioade 

also ovary passing sinful thought r “ l jj «• about the will still bo left usking himself of perspective .In a field whic 

exhibits your lack of gratitude to the evangelicals mat wo did not know tho question u»/tp ? ul true ting Incrousitig irJten»t. 


Ml 


Saviour. >v ha has called you from the before. The limits of Ills study have 
uni-ego (ionite state, than you have P ecu “Wined to tite areaq which 
good reason .to take Jlfd seriously. l»ve already beoa well worked by 
Brooding «alt-QXBoiinatlon can be a - Previous scholars aud writers, 
harrowing experience. Far better to whether pungeutly ( though flip- 
plunge yourself into frantic good P aat *y) by Ford K, Brown or more 
works, converting the heathen, sedately and respectfully by the 
strengthening your ' brothers • rind nunierous historians and blog- 


harrowing experience. Far better to whether pungently ( though flip- 
plunge yourself into frantic good P aat *y) by Ford K, Brown or more 
works, converting the heathen, sedately and respectfully by the 
strengthening your brothers dud . numerous historians and biog- 
elevBdng the', oppressed than ■ to «P»ere. of the Clapltam 
dwell over-long on your own short- “ ect an “ early Victorian re- 
ephupgs and- inadequacies. This» formers. And .yet there i« more 
else,' lies at the' . roots or fl«*f ^ Should very niuch Hko to 
the Vital, Religion taught and prac- *P°w about them fend thedr succes- 
ti.sea ;by the evangelicals of tiie. sore) which Dr Bradley does not 
eafly nineteenth century whom lau ' attempt aedouslv to axtnvter. THmt. 


■- ou « he ^^ b S tw ® en mote sober older gener- 

' ^ egpectdd . to, accompany thq : etiau and «v new of ^ran- 

cdnviction of persdnal converilou, **1? («' sort of 

whereby Christianity is realized to fringe) became discernible during 

1)A rtn rnmffirhus nn.i «i.* imn n n.ii. r " 


=======~EP WORTH PRESS— 

Books for your autumn reading 

Neville Ward Friday AftenKMW 

TUs i>oolc, by tlip author of The Use of Praying (now in it* 9Hi 
edition) ia a sensitive and practical meditation on, .th< 4^®“ 
last words of Joshs. Theso seven chapters bring together P l ‘ a 7* r 
and hfe in 4 profound unfolding of the spirituality of 
The result is characteristically strong, unsen timeiitil sod hriff®; 
Very strongly recommended.’ Church Times. * 


fSiiI 0 h C0 ^ m?0rhlI ®' ,,nd “"Remanding the 1820s. Both the pauses and the 
JL n J ,rgent an ^ lota l com- consequences of this rift have as yet 
■ quest for snnctifl- been inadequately explored: wid 

cation and the conversion of others, one hoped that Dr Bradley might 

Dr Bradley rakes as hJs theme die i"« 1 do “ 80 - There Httle doubt 
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g David H. van Daalbn 

“ • The Kingdom of God is Hke Bds 

« , ^ ayid Daalen. a Minister of tiie United Refb»W^ <^^ h ' “ 
t the author of The Real Resurrection published in 1872. His new 
J book on the parable* of Jesus compared the m» d!tlonaI . ,nte !E!I 
t , -1 scholarly approach, rtisnltlag 4 rt a qq 

S‘ 1 prodvtetioh)., ■ ; * --sX ■ ■ £IM - 

te \ " tr y 

ALANKErGHTLF.Y Wittgeflsteki, Grammar and God 

. ' ^J 0 ^ *S?«P to cWify the nature of what has cqjne to be 
. called the Wittgenstein Inn approach to religious bpHof, and . 

; ! demonstrate the radi entity of : its challenge to contemporary 
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Back to ad 70 

By Anthony Hanson 


JOHN A. T. ROBINSON : 

Reflating the New Testament 
369pp. SCM. £8.50. 

It Is possible to speak of a general 
consensus of scholars today about 
the approximate dates at which tiie 
various books of the New Testament 
were written. Most experts would 
agree that the earliest document 
are the nutfiemic Pauline Epistles, 
and that they are to be dated 
between ad 50 and 60. This excludes 
Knhcsians and the Pastoral Epistles, 
which would be put at about 80 and 
100 respectively. After the Paulines 
comes Murk’s Gospel, probably just 
hefnre ao 70. Mntthew and Luke- 
Acts would be put in the period 
80-95, with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews coming some time in the 
seventies or eighties. I ho 

Apncnlypse, they would say, belongs 
to tho mid-nine tics, and the Fourth 
Gospel to some time about the year 
100. There is much less ugrermem 
about I Peter, which .some would 
date fairly early, but some on tho 
other hand ns late us Trajan's reign, 
ill to ut 117: Nearly everyone would 
put Judo and II Peter (two epistles 
which share sumo common material) 
pretty lute, perhaps very well into 
the first half of the second century. 
This loaves James and the 
Johannine Epistles. There is ito 
agreed date about James, and the 
joh&nnines nre usually dated by 
their connection with the Fourth 
Gospel. 

It Is necessary to set out in soane 
detail the prevailing view so that 
we can appreciate, the shock which 
j. A. T. Robinson is administering 
to received opinion when he 
maintains, as ho does in this book, 
that every single one of die docu- 
ments in the New Testament was 
completed and published before 
‘ad 70. His great argument, one 
Which certainly deserves due 
attention, is that if most of the 
books In the Now Testament were 
written after ad 70 they must have 
shown unmistakable signs of tho 
event which took place in ad 70, 
tho sack of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. An event fraught with 
such momentous historical und' 
theological consequences, he says, 
must have left its mark on any 
Christian writing produced in the 
decades that followed. But in fact 
we find no ' Such unmistakable 
references. He -begins by 'showing 1 
with much reasonableness that there 
is nothing in Mark’s Gospel which 
suggests knowledge of the fall of 
Jerusalem. He goes on to argue 
that the passages in Luke-Act.s und 


Mat the tv which are usually taken 
as veiiled refer one as to this event 
can he better explained as echoes 
of Old Testament prophecies and 
descriptions of the- sack of cities. 
Next he turns to tiie Pauline 
Epistles: here lie gives us a care- 
fully documented account of Paul’s 
life with suggested dating. He lias 
to argue that those cpistlea which 
many critics regard as doutero- 
Pauliiie are in fact authentic, 
Colossians, Ephesians, and the three 
Pastoral Epistles. There follows a 
consideration of I Peter, which lie 
thinks contains tun Jiomilies of 
Peter addressed to Christians in 
Rome who were facing Nero’s 
persecution. Tiie material was put 
together and sent tu Peter’s converts 
in Asia Minor round about the 
time of Peter’s martyrdom. Hebrews 
he puts just before 70, written 
perhaps • by Barnabas to a group 
of Jewish Christians in Rome. 

The Apucalypse, he says, was In- 
spired, not by an alleged persecu- 
tion in Dontimm's reign (for which 
it must be admitted there is pre- 
cious little solid evidence), but by 
the events nf the " year of the three 
emperors ", ad 68-69, in the course 
of which four clutinunts to tho 
empire were killed and Romo was 
stormed by the troops of the vic- 
torious Vcspusiau. Must astonishing 
of all, Robinson argues strongly that 
the Fourth Gospel ‘Is as good a 
source of historical evidence for 
Jesus’s life as any of the other three, 
that it was written in the fifties and 
sixties, and that it was written by 
the apostle John — a position defan- 
ded by almost no reputable British 
scholars since the time of the great 
Westcott. In deploying his argu- 
ments J. A. T. Robinson shows a 
very remarkable tendency to revert 
to the evidence already put forward 
by scholars of sixty or seventy years 
ago, which, he claims has never 
been disproved, only ignored, 
Among those the great Adolf von 
Harnqck is one of the most often 
quoted ; but Rtibinson . is also 
anxious lu vindicate some scholars 
who, he alleges, have been unjustly 
forgotten, notably an interesting 
man called G. Ednuindson, who at 
the age of sixty-five dcliavered [lie 
Bninpton Lectures in 1 1913 on “ The 
Church in Romo jn the First Cen- 
tury", and whose originality and In- 
sight deserved a better fate than 
■hat his book should have been 
w swamped by the First World 
War ‘ 

Robinson’s book cannot be Ignored, 
It may even be a portent that 
the long reign of the Two-Document 
Theory may be coming to an end. 
This is the theory that behind the 
first ihrec auspels lie two docu- 
ments: the first is Murk’s Gospel, 


which, the theory htilil-., was incor- 
porated almost entire in their re- 
spective go* pels by Luke and 
“ Matthew The second ilocuntem 
is Q, a collection of sayings of, mid 
stories about, Jesus which was used 
by Luke and “ Matthew", but not 
(apparently) by Mark. Robinsnn 
does not deny that Mark is the 
earliest gospel to be written, but 
he does maintain that a simple 
theory of incorporation by Luke und. 
"Matthew” severally will not de. 
It is not at all certain that cither 
Luke or "Matthew" had mir ver- 
sion of Mark before them. The few 
hut significant occasions nn which 
Luke and “ Matthew " agree against 
Mark in their account of on incident 
described by all three evanyo lists 
make one ask. whether all three 
were not in fact using some other 
older gospel. The whole question 
of the written sources behind the 
gospels is more complicated than 
most scholars today like to admit. 
Here I think Robinson is on very 
firm ground: it is astonishing to 
observe how much of modern criti- 
cism is based on the Two-Document 
Theory. This is true of a vast 
amount of form criticism : how can 
you penetrate to the original si nip e 
of the material found In the gos- 
pels if you arc actually mistaken us 
to which is the earliest extant writ* 
ten version? It is the same with 
what is called redaction criti- 
cism, the attempt to discover the 
theological and cultural presupposi- 
tions of the gospel ‘writers by ex- 
amining how they have edited (“ re- 
dacted") their material. As far as 
I know, all redaction critics begin 
by considering how Lube 1 or 
"Matthew” has nirered the Marcan 
narrative. But if we are not sure 
whether it really was the Marcnn 


whether it really was the Mar can 
narrative which they had in front of 
them, how can we even begin this 
particular operation 7 A|l this 
Robinson brings out very well. 


ihcre is just a.s likle evidence that 
there >vus a persecution in Asia 
Minor in the reign of Doniitian. 

But at certain points 1 confess that 

I completely failed to be convinced 
by Robinson's arguments. ] find it 
Imrd to believe that Luke xxi, 
2(1 does not betray a knowledge 
of the .sack of Jerusalem : " But 
when ynu see Jerusalem en- 
circled by armies, then you 
may be sure that her destruction 
is nciu." But this means that Luke 
must be placed iu tho seventies or 
eighties and Acts even later. Nor 
CHI1 1 believe that Paul wrote Ephe- 
sians : iv is indeed an admirable 
epistle, full of profound Christian 
thought, and the author was cer- 
tainly nourished an the same -tradi- 
tion of biblical exegesis as Foul was. 
But I do not tluok the style is 
Pauline, and ir does seem to be- 
somewhat farther away, in perspec- 
tive from the .saving events than 
Paul was. As for Dr . Robin- 
son’s treatment of that fow- 
wator murk in New Testa men t 
insight, the Epistles of Jude 
and II Peter. | cm unit understand 
how any well-informed .scholar can 
put them so early. Here I must 
sny I think Robinson's ' arguments 
are obscure and confusing. He tcr- 
tH inly does not go so fnr as to main- 
tain (hot the apostle Peter wrote 

II Peter, but -he argues for soma 
sort of a link: Jude was Peter’s 
assistant in bis mission in Asia 
Minor, who stayed on qftcr Peter 
left for Rome, und produced (In 
circumstances not at all clear io 
me) the two linked epistles which 
we know as Jude and 21 Peter. It 
is at this point that Robinson also 
seems to have reached bis low water- 
mark. His arguments here (and 
here only) are very like those which 
ore used by u vowed conservatives, 


scholars who begin from ihe inex- 
pugnable conviction rim if a book 
in live New Tesntnicm i-s .mnhuicd 
io .vi apostle it must have been 
written by him. 

Nor do E agree willi Ih- 
Robinson when he attempts to 
date the Fourth Gospel in the fif- 
ties and sixties. His iirguiuctiis are 
well documented ; it is undoubtedly 
true that ever since C. II. Dodd's two 
great books on the Fu-iuii Gospel 
there has been .sonic tiling of a reac- 
tion in favour of the liislorii-al reli- 
ability of the Fourth Gospel. The 
links that undoubtedly exist between 
that gospel and the Qunirou docu- 
ments point on the whole iu that 
direction. But the chrisiological 

( iroblem brill reniuins and ihi; Rob- 
uson does not even mention. Does 
ho believe that John's picture of 
Jesus is tfUC to history ? lie would 
probably answer : “ Nut entirely, 
but at least as much Js lhai n( ih« 
other gospels is.” Here I simply 
cannot agree : a figure who claims 
'* before Abraham was T am " seems 
to me to be very far indeed front 
historical actuality ; and when T 
compare the Jesus of the Fourth. 
Gospel with the Jesus nf the Synop- 
tic -Gospels, after making evciy 
allowance tor rite exi-'ui to which 
Hip Synoptic writers have "divjn- 
feed " and theologized their subject; 

[ must copdude that .Tulin's. Jesus 
has undergone a more thorough and 
a nioro conscious modification than 
lias the Jesus of the Synoptics. For 
this a period of sixty to seventy 
years is not Loo much,' mid the sup- 
position that an eyc-wiiness com- 
posed the Gosncl is simply inadmis- 
sible. 1 would still put the comple- 
tion of die Fourth Gu-mel in the 
la9t decade of (lie first century ad. 

Bur when all is said and ilunu this 
is a stimulating and refreshing hook. 
Dr Robinson has put the ent aniung 
the pigeons, and these particular 
pigeons were perhaps growing a 
little fat and complacent. The ar- 
rival of a cat mu qu g ilium will do 
nothing bur gopd. At least the 
pigeons in future will look more 
carefully where ihcv w.dk. 


Similarly he impressed me when 
he deals with the dating of the au- 
thentic Pauline Epistles. He is very 
well read Indeed aud puts ilie evi- 
dence dearly and forcibly in from 
of his readers. He lias also mude 
me thiqk again about Hebrews ami 
the Apocalypse. It is extraordinarily 
difficult to find any sort of coRtem- 
liba’ury reference m .Hebrews, and 
certainly. If die TertipJe had been ‘ 
destroyed fet the time of Its wiring, 
one would expect a reference to it. 
Apart from- anything else, the catas- 
trophe would have greatly strength- 
ened the author's argument. There 
Is much to be said for nutting Reve- 
lation, just after the fall. of Nerd and 
Vespasian's triumph, though the 
absence of any evidence that. Nero’s 
persecution was reproduced in Asia 
Minm' is a difficulty here. But it 
must, be added in ail honesty that 


Revised version 


By Daniel Jenkins 

KARL BAttTH : . ~ 

Church Dogmatics 

Volume 1: The Doctrine of the 

Word of God .• ■■■ 

Pnrt 1: Prolegomena to -Cliurcll 

Dogmatics 

Trartslsiod by G. \V. Bromley 
503pp. Edinburgh t T. und T. Clark. 

£8: ... • 

This is. u fibril translation of the 
first huir-vitlumc of Karl Barth’s 
mam moth imtgnuin opus. The orig- 
inal trail si at ion appeared iu 1936 
amt was made by (1. T. Thomson o£ 


Edinburgh University, whn iliod 
shortly aflui wards. The translation 
of ihf very numerous siKc^i-iimn vol- 
umes was then mulerwhun by a 
team, of whom G. W. Brumilcy, res- 
ponsible for this volume, is one. The 
need for a new printing nf this vol- 
ume, which has . sold over 14,00ft 
copies In English over Hie past fort* 
years, presented the itnnn Htli the 
opportunity to hinkd o' frunsliirlon. 
which cun Lor ms in stylo and gonernl 
approach with the reitv .If more 
rhan makes up in .clarity und road- 
ability . far any loss of the in r mi Ml y 
uid power of Lite original' trnnd.ition. 
It is - particularly helpful in have 
Barth's classic essay on the Trinity, 
which takes up the see- mil halt of 
this volume, in this new form. 


Christianity pnd. 
Social Order 

WILLIAM TEMPLE 
Introduction by Ronald H. Pr&ston 
. Foreword by the Rt Hon Edward Heath 
Published; jointly with Shepheerd-Walwyn 
cloth S2.9B, paper £ 1.20 
!.H' brings homo to ovary ond of us the 
continuing- Importance o( being ‘able lo 
rely on a body, or principle by whiehtour; 
actions gqn be’^hoth ' motivated and 
iydged.' Edward Neath 

Freedom and Grace 

J. R. LUCAS . 

• • ..... . ClOth' £3.95: 

J. R. Lucas 'discusses tHe nature bi 
Christian '. freedom, ’ the • importance of,; 
peraonalily,- the answer' to prayer,, and 
&Jn and forgiveness^ ,. : 

' * A book by a philoSophar with a powerful 
mind. and a Christian heart.' Church Times 

i* * j' ' .* . , i i ■ ' ' 

The Divine Image , ... 

The Foundations of Christton Morality 
KEITH WARD' ; . • 

oloth £3.50 


1 V.' iW-11. •■71 


.approach wllti a positively, Chrislian poat- 
■,: : *ipn si , A valuable,, sWterriahl o| (he theo 
( v »6gliJal fOuikfetlon : of dlhtoa of a hind, that 
J heeds ^posiuon lpda£\ ‘ ’ l*aurice ( ,Wltepi 


The Old Testament 
and the World 


WALTHER ZIMMERLI 


cloth £4.95 


’ A very valuable study which can be com-, 
mended to ihose who are concerned, as 
Christiana to Ihirik about flitch . problems 
as are ourrenlly lacing us Ih Ihe field ol 
ecology.’ Joseph Robinson, Churoh Times 


Cup of Life 

A Short History, or posl BIbllcfli Judaism 
AL8ERT POLACK AND. JOAN LAWRENCE • 

Foreword by Donald Coggan . . 

. \'t paper, £2.95 

' ' An Excellent referenda book clearly ■* 
organized and -oonciaely told.' 

, Margaret Daniel; Churoh Timee " 

The Good News 
: according to 
1 Matthew; 

EDUARD SCHWEIZER V : 

" V" v- ; >-L' • ■" • 0/ d ,ft e ? 50 / 

i ScHWeizdr Je blbitgal comrtirtiiaidf, of 

.. rare quaiily. vyhd hflB thb 'flblllty'. to (terry 
hie' learning lightly,' grid lucidly penetrate " 


A Bulgakov 
Anthology 

Sergius Bulgakov 1871-1944 . 

EDITED BY JAMES PAIN AhlD 
NICOLAS ZERNOV 

’ . cloth £5.50 

This la the iirai time a comorehflnelve , 
selection of BulgeRov's work .'has. bqfln 
made available in English.'. t . 

:• Hardly can such , ia. pries t-abhofar . bd- . 
found.’ : ; l ', ■ •. / 'V i- .CA.thflTlq. Hefsld 

;• 'i;;.;',.-. :• j-.; i ' - i ;V- .m- ’-Jt-*. •*.. 

interpretationand 

Belief 

. AUSTIN FARRER. . .. > - ^ 

Edited by Charles C.- Oonii : . ■ „ • 

i . . - 1 . cloth £5.85 


■ . v, , a ; text in, euch e way that ft lakes jan a . . ChrMiianily^ie eomethmg 
v l hew birflertwbn.’: < Q • v. ..Thd .tablet: . .; jfraineUojgy dver present 

' - r.— - r • - ■■■ ' , ji < ,. ^ 


A collection of assays grouped round three 
therrfed —Cianori, ; Crfled 'and Crilerlfl. 

■All are lit With Hashes pf poetry anil:. ■ 
vision, and Ferrer's wit pervades- evary- 
: thing.'' ■ Rlchjtrd Hollowfty, Church- Timea / 

Tiie Drama of ' 
Salvation 

. ROSEMARY HAU^HTOH: ‘ ^ ‘ 

I paper £2.30; 

ftpsematy Haughton reveajs 1 hbw.thfl.very . 

: nature, pf eaivplloii', the ba&ip . tenet of 
/GhrtetiahiW^is eomdlhmg inexpresflible yet 
. 'dramettoffly Over present.- . ; * .. 


Famulus Christ! 

Essays' In Gemmemorntton of the 
Thlrleenlh Centenary of the Birth of the ; 
Venerable Bede : - 

. EDITED BY GERALD BONNER ■ 

• ' : t i ■ ■ : : cloth £12.50 ■ 

These ‘ Proceedings at : Hie I9f3 Bedan' 1 
Conference ■ Inolude , . artiolea . on lha 
J arohaeblpglcel. Nslpncal, - iullUi'al' anif; . 
-social background to Bede’s work. -! 

LiturgicalStudies 

frfLlFt*' Ii'::* V : "V ' 

(-Edited -by A. H. Couratln and D. H. Tripp 

cloth £8.50 

■ * AU- Serious students Of Christian liturgy . 
-.-will, appreciate the opportunity provided 

by this volume of discovering the views of c 
suofi a scholar on Ihe early history of lh«( - v 
EuchOrlatlo liturgy, the early forms or hot//: 

■ baptism, and , the liturgy of ordination.' 

Roger L. fleberw, Church Times . 

Mary and the 
Christian Gospel 


JOHN DE SATGE 


, paper 1 £3.25 '. 


* A very, thorough rethinking of ihO whold 
toplo of Mmlology front; a det/mtely 
evangeffoal theological/ standpoint. 
Extremely penetrating and’ original.’ : < 

• • • v B. L Mascalf ; • 


A . • . 
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Models of the divine 
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By J. N. D. Kelly 


ROUEltTA C. Cllb'SNlIT : 

Three Monopliysite Christo ladies 
Sever us of Antioch, IMiiloxunus uT 
tabling, and Jacob of Sartig 
■I58pn. Oxford University Press. 
£6.75. 


Tho question of the supposed union 
of divine end human in Jesus Christ 
is. very much alive today, but It has 
often been held that, so far as tra- 
ditional Christian orthodoxy was 
concerned, it was settled once for 
all by the great Council of Chnl- 
ccdon, held on the shores of tho 
Bosporus in October, 451. Yet 
this was a typically western, one- 
sided distortion. ■ The council 
decreed that the Lord was one 
“ person " in whom two distinct 
“ natures ”, divine and human, were 
indissolubly united. A large sec- 
tion of the eastern church, how- 
ever, recoiled from this definition, 
holding that if there were two 
“ natures” in Christ, their ullcgcd 
unity must have been an nrtificlal 
one, niuskfng a real duality. Follow- 
ing, as they bollevcd, the formid- 
able Cyril of 'Alexandria, they con- 
tended that Christ must huve been 
one In nature (p/iysis), thereby 
on ruing for themselves uic sou bri- 
quet of nionophysltes. 

The intellectual debate, largely 
ignored in the west, continued for 
generations after Ciuucedon in the 
oast, with the pendulum swinging 
to and fro. An understanding of it is 
an indispensable clue to political, 
as well as theological, tensions and 
manoeuvres in the early Byzantine 
Empire. In this essay, originally a 
doctoral thesis, Roberta C. Chosnut 
focuses attention on three leading 
participants in it, exploring . their 
contributions from a variety of 
angles. T)iq best known of them, 
governs,. was patriarch of Antioch 
on the Orontcs from 512 to 51b and 
is usually reckoned the best of tile 
thoaophyalte theologians. Tho other ■ 
two, Phil oxen tys * and Jacob, : were 
..roughly his contemporaries and, like 


ifie mi.'iiOiiliiy irf i lic-ii ick.is and 
deiiiic-jliii^ ilicir sevend run cupl inns 
of Christ! unify. T«i coufini: iiu<?*.olf 
in flic LL'ilfr.tT issue, Scvu li> uu vis- 
aged iliu divine and human aspects 
of Christ us two “ iiypostuses 
making the poiuL that while die 
divine hypostasis was $el f-subsis rent, 
the liunmn one only attained sub- 
sistence through its union with the 
divine. Thus Christ was a single, 
indivisible person in whom the 
humanity (according to the struc- 
tured view of reality which Sever us 
posited) was an i in age, or iconic 
re pres out a lion, of the divinity at- the 
created level. It is evident Chut, 
however subtly worked out, his 
system was relatively conventional, 
and that only the avoidance of the 
controverted term “ nature ” to 
describe the two aspects distin- 


guished him fnuii tin.- Clmhc-du mini 
dor t rim.-. 

Phikixviiif.- >uid Jacob worked 
with different models from Severiis 
and from cncli other. Philuxenua 
had the conceptions of “being by 
nature ” ami “ being by a 
miracle ". Christ for him was Gud 
by nature, and this was his funda- 
mental mode of being ; but lit tvet 
also completely man by a miracle of 
his will. Among cither ingenious 
analogies, he appealed to the two- 
fold mode of existence of the ban- 
cized Christian believer. Basically 
a human bc-ing, lie enters upon and 
genuinely participates in an alto- 
gether new dimension uf existence 
through faith. By contrast Jacob, 
whose vision of the incarnation was 
embroidered with near-Gnostic 


Believing in depth 



him*' were bishops, bf Mabbug lb 
Phrygia and Saras, o village on the 
Euphrates, respectively. While 
Sever us was Greek-speaking, they all 
wrote In Syriac and were keen sup- 
porters of Syriac culture. If Is worth 


noting that the monophysitism of 
Jacob, a poet ns well as a theologian, 
has been questioned ; the case Pro- 


fessor Ciiesnut puts up for it do oh 
npL seem entirely convincing. 

■ It is ironical that,. . although 
Sever us and Philoxenus suffered de- 
posldou and exile for their- opinions 

. C Jacob escaped according to . Pros 
fessar Cheapur, because .be l)ad A 
tffiacenple ■ temperament ’’ ; feut. w«w 
•be considered a monophysitfi ?), all 
three acquiesced In the substance or 
.'• the ChalCodonlmi dOgiria. ’ That is, 
they wore nod nionophysltes in the 
• Sense of believing that the 'divine lu 
Christ: hhd absorbed -or swallowed 
,’yp the human, but fully accepted 
-. Wat lie was as truly and distinctly 

■ human as he was divine. 1 ; 1 . 

Their . dispute with Chalcedonlan 
orthodoxy. vras ; largely • semantic; 
. they, objected 1- to' the " two. natures * 
. formula because in" their- language 
7 nature “ connoted a self-subsistent< 
- independent reality, so that the for- 
mula inevitably . . suggested • ■ tho 
heresy of Nestoriaiiisni or "dividing 
Christ*. . Hence their unyielding 
insistence that ha was “one 
' nature ' 


By H. A. Williams 

HGIJG FABER : 

Psychology of Religion 
338pp. SCM. £6.50. 

There has been too little contact be- 
tween depth-psychology and theology 
because the practitiouers of each 
discipline have suspected the others 
of making claims about human 
nature which are too imperialistic 
by half. Analysts generally see tlieu- 
lagi.au? ps blind to the psychic struc- 
tures and dynamics which underlie 
alt religious belief and devotion, 
while theologians generally see ana- 
lysts (in their theories at least) as 
explaining religion away altogethei 
as no more than a psychic phenom- 
enon if not a neurotic obsession. 

The great merit of Heljc Fiber’s 
approach In Psychology .of Reli- 
gion (he is a lecturer in pastoral 
psychology at Leiden University) is 
dint as a firm and Informed adher- 
ent of' both disciplines he allown 
neither of them to get out of hand 
by ignoring the other,- He sees the 
weakness of the first analytic period 
—that of the founding fathers Freud 
end Jung— as consisting In their at- 
tempt to investigate religion por se 
ratfior than the history of religious 
Individuals as has been done In the 
second period by people like Erich 
Fromm' and E. H. Erlkson. Dr Faber 
also secs that What Impairs fruitful 
discussion between analysts and 
thanloglans is the lack of any ac- 


Great expectations 


, Thus much has been generally 
recognised, but students have too 

nrl*n at,Au> . 


oughu 

ree >. chqlen ; authors ■ ;i# 


By Bryan Wilson 

EDWIN 6cQTT GAUSTAp (Editor) ; 
. The Hist of Adventism ‘ 
l A Cqmfnentary on the Social tmd 
. Religious Ferment -of Mid-Nine- 
teenth Cdntury Artierica ■ 

$12*^0 ^° W ! ®"d Row. 

The second advent Is part .of 
Christian orthodoxy, but a part that 
was subjected, to shifting relnterpre- 
. t r ie ^ rst centuries of 
the. Christian era, .from the literal 
urgent .expectation of sqmq of 

* ^asswar"* 


ntal of die faith, flowering especi- 
ally from the fourteenth century 
onwards and in Protestantism. 

As a teaching, it has been as In- 
convenient for the authorities and 
the prosperous , as. It has been at 
times attractive to the socially de- 
prived. ^ The idea of an early .return 
of Christ, the overturning of the 
existing social and political order, 
and the expectation of an early mil- 
lennium has in Itself been a potent 
source of revolution; : and it • if 
scarcely suupvlslng that the Anglican 
Church and most other Protestant 
churches adopted the convenient 
interpretation knowiv as post-mill eu- 
nialism— namely that the advent 
w the' millennium, and 

| fin ..4 u I „ 

:ac 


mytliologicul imugc-iy. resoried to 
tlii? tuition <>i' “seliumu ", i e, fashion 
or nijiuiLT of existing. Jesus, he 
[might, was absolutely God in his 
essential nature, hut luid voluntarily 
ndupted the “ schema ” or imngc of 
a servant, with all the experiences 
which go with it. Iii exploiting tills 
language Jacob wiis heavily depen- 
dent (though Professor Ciiesnut 
seems curiously unaware of the 
facts on St Paul’s treatment in 
Philippi inis ii : and to illustrate (he 
possibility of existing at mice in 
more than une " schema ", he 
pointed to (he double condition In 
which Mary found herself after her 
son's birtlr t being simultaneously 
both a virgin and a mother. 

It is Professor Chesnut’s signal 
merit that she does not treat tho 


cep ted methodology. And it is this 
which he seeks to supply. 

His book U divided into two 
parts. Tho first consists of a general 
survey of analytic theory and prac- 
tice— the kind of thing which has 
of ton been done before. The book’s 
second- and larger section is an 
attempted description of a method 
by wlilch an individual's religion 
as an autonomous experience can be' 
illuminated by the equally 
autonomous Insights of analysis. 
His hypothesis is that certain 
psychic pntterns are released in 
the various phases of a child’s 
development (cultural factors also 
playing a role) and that according 
to these developmental patterns 
corresponding religious structures 
develop or can do. 

Hence a person who is religiously 
mature will in his religious outlook 
combine the oral phase understood 
as basic trust In mother with the 
anal phase understood as the 
beginning oF awareness of personal 
achievement and hence of self- 
identity, end then with the oedlpal 
phase as recognition of father as 
“ Another ” who stands over against 
the child and with whom the child 
as a self-conscious being can have 
personal communion. So the mature 
Christian's relationship with God 
will consist of bnsic trust In Him 
by means of which the ChrJstlun 
will grow into on independent per- 
son ablo to hold converse - with 
God as- Another who succours, 
makes demands, and passes judg- 
ment. This development can bo dis- 
torted as, for instance, When the 
oral phase (basic trust) Is not car- 


ried on Into the anal (personal 
achievement), with the pharisee's 
hectic self-justification and self- 
righteousness as the result. 

Dr Faber has made a notable 
contribution here to the psychology 
of religion (to explain how we en- 
visage and approach God is not to 
deny His reality), nil the more 
valuable because of the absence of 
jargon and his lucid explanation of 
technical terms. His limitations are 
that analytically he is tou exclu- 
sively Freudian nnd religiously he 
is too exclusively Protestant. 
Although lie devotes o chapter to 
Jung in the book’s first scctlun. Dr 
Faber is very much less than fair 
to him. He talks, for instance, of 


the relativity of Jung’s theories 
compared with Freud’s an though 
Freud's were not themselves equally 

Ml«»l..o Tl,n r.H.nV 


rclntivc. The claim that Jungs in- 
fluence is almost entirely confined 
to Switzerland Is simply untrue. 
And It follows as no surnriso that 
while Dr Faber mentions the contri- 
bution of R. S. Leo fit Freudian) to 
the psychology of religion, he com- 
pletely ienores Uic valuable work in 
this field done by two English 
Dominicans. Gerald Vann unci Victor 
White (both Junginns). 

Similarly, Dr Faber's Christianity 
is almost entirely^ Unit of German 
Protestantism with lis oinpluisis on 
God confronting ihc human indivi- 
dual and addressing him by Ills 
word of judgment, mercy, tmd com- 
mand. One is l-einhiducl of n pus- 
saga from the late Austin Funor’s 
Bampton Lectures : “ When Ger- 
mans set their oyohulls mul pro- 
.ltounca tlio terrific words ' lie 


words ' He 


comprises ten essays delivered us 
lectures at the Seven th-dny Adven- 
tist University at Loma Linda, 
California, Tholr authors are tho 
foremost exponents of American 
• nineteenth-century religious history, 
and their concern, somewhat boly- 
nig the title, is with .the wide cul- 
tural background of nineteenth- 
century American adventism, rather 
than the detail of the emergence 
of the Seventlvday Adventist 
Church as 'bUcK. 

The idea is clearly’ to trace the 
strands that came to find n place 
i in the constellation of interests and 
■values within Seventh-day Adven- 
tism when that church finally took 
organizational shana in isem, 
ro is 
91 a 
iel 


etweep th 


chronological problem i« 
but sets it firmly in the C0 XH 
her authors’ reflections £ « 
whole variety of issues. As a 
the reader not only sees hoi 
reached their particular, £ 
divergent, conclusions on the 
junction of divinitv and hum.? 
in Christ, but is InfiSJffR 
rich world of fascinating saeSk 
turn— about the structure of rK 
the relationship between body Sj 
soul, the knowledge men 
of God, tho nature of faith, aD R 
oil. At first sight the material s£ 
handles might seem opaque to d 
but specialists, but she succeed^ 
deploying u with remark^ 
clan ty. wud cogency. Her knowW 
of Syriac stands her in good ste-f 
but she also displays an aci 
theological sensitivity. The west*™ 
student who reads her hook wHl 
come away with an enhanced R l 
pect for the complexity and richness 
oF eastern theologizing, ’ 


speaks to thee \ T am sure indeed 
that they are saying something, bn 
I am still more sure that they are 
not speaking to my condition." Dr 
Faber has little, if anything, to say 
about the great tradition of Cftrfr 
tinn mysticism, Indeed he seems to 
regard it as a sign of stunted gromfa 
— a fixation at the oral stage of 
development which should, iftUqs 
had gone properly, have gone on to 
the anal and aedlpal, 

The question one finds oneself 
asking nr the end of the book U 
to do with epistemology. How end 
in wliut way does one know (be 
human psyche and how doos one 
know Gud ? . 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween Freud utid Jung is the 
epistemological one. How far is 
one's own subjoctivlty a means to 


the knowledge of the psyche (as 
Jung thought) and how for must 
knowledge of the psyche, be 
achieved by methods which (as ii 
Freud) ut least claim to be objec- 


tive in tlic manner of natural sti- 
enco ? 

How fur can God he found with- 
in us as in what Dr Faber des 
cribcs its nuturul religion ? And 
how far can we be sure that whit 
Dr Fuller de.se rllies as faith— H* 
speuks to then [os Another] — » 
superior to natural religion, u 
Dr Faber thinks It Is, and not 
s imply, as Kr I k*ou for instance 
holds, the staining of the whw 
light of Eternity by projections 
from our human experience? 
Imps our . preatost debt to tw 
itiilhur is his having left us i«l“ 
this now Inquiry to pursue. 


justificatory spiritualist my* 

In the hands of uncritWsl I **3®* 
all too easily been 
history, but this .{ 

hope for a tborohEh history 
spiritualism lu the future. .. 

David T. Arthur on 
Jonathan M. Butler on advenuw 
and the American jjLpJJ 

tribute to the emer^ng pa^JJ^ ..' 
what was to b“ 0 g? a ^Tperiod 
Adventism. horn by 

has been well < ove . r ® ' adventist 
scholars within ti*e **. be 
Church that ^. l '! eT ,v2Vnsnfred, and. 
sold to have oriaung jP^storlops, 
by uncommitted eye lor 

ate from . ... 


ic*s0Cte 


oa. social reform, and tWai-nationalism was 


THE ANATOMY OF A HYBRID •{' 1 

by L cOnor d Verdlllti . ; V 

i ^9 ^Hapiie of ’ cliUrch • and state which he. 

views in its, -historical p^r8bective. ;; _ ■;?. Large paperback £ 3.50 
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The gift of transcendence 


By R. W. Hepburn 

DON CUPITT ; 

The Leap of Reason 
145pp. Sheldon Press. £4.50. 


sense, however, and against the surge back into the language spoil- 
grain of language, an “ awakened ” tancously, us it were, and ahead of 
prisoner might struggle to speak of Ills reasoned vetting. As we have 
an "outside" realm, ampler and seen, Cupitt introduces one dear 
free. enough sense fur "transcending” — 


may be thought of as spirit. If other, and “copes bettor i.itli m'Iu.l- 
“ we must conceive the self as tlons of strain unci dlfficity ”• 
capable of transcending the cnltu- Theism is ctltically rirhu- than 
rally determined programmes rival views, and it bc-t *' nnfi-idic9 
through which it ordinarily upprd- the idea of spirit ’’ in its niythe^ 
hends the world, then we nuisr cur- Cupitt does not, limvcvLr, give his 


It is in this context that Cupitt the ability to puss beyond a con- 
introduces his account of spirituality ceptual scheme or “ programme ". 
— “ the capacity in men for a 1 leap No doubt the substantive form can 


— " rne capacity in men tor a leap «« «ic suu»i<tmive iwin uui 

of reason’ oF the kind which figures he used to say precisely the same : 
in the parable ”. In the course of the At the first stage the transcendent 


respond Ingly conceive God us pure 
unknowable spirit who transcends 
the culturally determined symlwlic 
apparatus through which he is ordi- 
narily apprehended ”. But surely the 
sense in which God allegedly 


reader n serious option wtiiy a£ 
assessing how well or kit-ly the 
ihcistlc option fares, since he docs 
very liule to set out and- evnluute 
the “strains and difficulties" imei> 
nul to Christianity itself. Whliiq 


ubillty to grasp the problem of 


of occasions on which human 
gs transcend an Inadequate 


ability to grasp tne prooiem or | n g » , aft ^ « enigmatic " character ; Ing of occasions on which human 
relativism suggests the possibility of he ** never merely fulfils our aspire- beings transcend an Inadequate 
transcending it. . Indeed, .Cupitt ^{ ans hut invariably confounds -mem world-view and speokkig of the 
soes our ‘ spirituality as our too . . transcendent as such, where some 

ability to transcend any given certain of CuoittVt claims about ^nd of unity is inescapably sug- 
framework or conceptual scheme. hf* y nested, and tite way opened to ito 
How, he asks, are we to understand oWecSffflo“even SdSS Is in 

the transcendent ? To understand it turn to be superseded. Cupittis 

“subjectively " is to take a roman- M?* ■& " «» sllgS to wnrinM me 

tic view of spirituality as whol^ fprit Sie Diuirclv trQ^Z^E?^ that he has found a sure way of 

tSST’mTiJSJ? Si ifiaUlASS SriJSS^* different S "'uBaHeB ‘^'"or 

SSS * spiritual” in terms of an ability ries ln h,s P* 0 i ect - 


transcends inadequate human pic- Cupitl's overall view of religion, if 
lures of him is logically different is all too cosy to aiirilnuc diffb 
u" Cr'ILT-'*' - ‘ ■!**.***-.-"*" -*?L. W *- (■ our Uaro~ r«run-!tw fni- rnnrontiiBi f ™ ni that in which you or L Iran- cullies and logical stresses la 
Don Cupitt begins from the fact era ijy as ^, e Ability to effect con- revolution.” But 3te transcendent scend t* e ». can shake free from) Christian doctrine to the " lunt 

that the world, and human exist- cep tGnl oharje or revoividon Cupiit is also described as n “ standpoint ”, %’L, cr ?5?JP ,ne conceptual schemes, tations. Indeed tito lehulv.ty* 

once, can be interpreted in uumcr- applies the iu>tion persuasively to a “ focus ", a » perspective We What God transcends, is certainly of the Christian "program, 

ous ways, religious, philosophical, j-e&ions ihenwrives. ^A greatVeli- read of “the intellectual leap to crampmg schenies. malic picture ” i and to coil, 

cultural. . He asks whether this Gi 0l l tradition nwn wla. the transcendent " "restless asni- Nothing in this “ crucial" analogy fess. ''the final truth we do not 

pluralism, necessarily leads to a tJvity.” Lacking an " iconoclastic ” radon after the transcendent”, ami S” - But what we hayoio decide, 

thorou^igojng relativism that pre- principle, it would itself become the religious proposal that “wo ^ e « God uncm uintis-, ifl 

eludes rational appraisal of any “yet another prison". Consistently orient our whole lives ubout the M P lire transcendent spirit . w hethc r the difficiiltics (e I-', uver 

interpretative framework. Relativ- 8UC h a n ideal, die utterances reality of the transcendent ”. Now Cupitt relies also on n' version of a »h* 

is™.,* i°_ r _-?u, r ,„ ve !3 attributed to Jesus have a “ moct there is a great gulf between, speak- " mo?al argument". Not nil the Stations^ 


What God transcends is certainly of the Christian " prngi-nnv 
not God’s own cramping schemes, malic picture ” ; and to con. 
Nothing in this "crucial" analogy fess. ' c the flnn! trutlt we do not 
can help to establish or confirm know”. But what we have in decide, 
the legitimacy of speaking of God with effort and uncm.iniiv, ia 
as “ pure transcendent spirit ”. whether the difficulties (eg. uver 

... evil and human freedom, Cod and 
* Cl, P l “ * ,c,Lc s aI » 011 “ version of dme) are hi fact due merely to the 
moral argument . Not all the limitations of even the best program- 
foims of moral excellence are attain- matic p i clurei or whether they 
by strenuous Kantian moral should be seen os among the grounds 
effort. There is even something mor- f or a reasoned rejection of Christ 
ally self-defeating about a person's ian religion 
acknowledging that he possesses T nmiu- 


twra-W vJflur and cixutlntiicr nf ft,o fiL Al* h i SnOUlu De Seen B8 among UIC grOlinOB 

S^Sondent M ^ even something mor- for a reasoned rejection of Christ 

transcondent as. such, where some ally Belf-defeatlng about a person’s in™ relloion 

kind of unity is inescapably sug* mcknowledeltic that he oossesses * * « _ . . . 

gested. and the way openod to its S nunSSSf ai uon£ium£ nS I am not sure tjot Cupitt has 

objectification, even if that is in K5t^3rBrfSJEEd l!S JE5r aut “ s«*rfn« 0,, 3£ 

turn to be superseded. Cupittis ^st^oaeen.vKofiJ^ treZ *e scope and liimw of nhilo- 

ntudv lit ton sllnhf- tn onnwtnpn ttia „ . . se«n_ as gitcs_ o_t uie trnn gophice] antument in the jusrifica- 


scendent. ' Cupitt is right on the tfon rSKST M oft rfe I. TE 

first score : not all mor Ally excellent « fUaf nniw*nrtte i>P 


Such religion provides an interpre- " spiritual ” in terms of an ability “ wa 

tativc framowork of its own, regu- to «jeepe J ,1 What in fact does he do to give 

taring both belief and action, and o plausibility to. belief in a cosmos- 

seeing moral goodness as the gift ?° r transcending worshipful being? 

of irunsceudencc. Its symbols are ?tudy, but docs not warrant calling j^g parable of tho prisoners is 

anthropomorphic : it ** fantasizes ’ a it transcondent in a sense that suggestive : but if we ask if our 

personal deity. The . objective Pgj» ft necessarily beyond meta- cosmlc s&tuatioa is like that of the 

• J. .. jna,lani,ala nltVfllCH inflllirv. t 


account is ultimately inadequate, physical inquiry, 
and swings over _ to a “negative On transcende 


prisoners oa- not, we cannot have 


111 ai score : not an inorauy excellent n re«Bd hv rlnfinn that mnrrnifl ttf 
?noither i* r snSlnf^niualrnl 'ahilitif «re determined dn detail the 

A ww® t? D i« account, howevor, he may have 

omdgal (Effort it is g SHt of divino 11 mipf AcHinnt'Rif thfl ay nf IiIr 

could 0 do^murh h't Pp 7 n ntinna °of own dependence oil traditional 

JSSLi rational theological argument in his 

"“Si™ 1 «»8«vn»ent and moral edu- treatment of transcendence, of God 


dividgal effort it is n gift of divino 
transcendence. Alternative accounts 
could do much with the nations of 
natural endowment and moral edu- 
cation. 


and swings over to a negative On transcendence itself: no con- a fully reasoned answer without a 
way” in contemplation of the Inet- cept needs moro disciplined and detailed discussion of “ cosmological 
fable -transcendent. Part I of tne cautious handling,, if argument arguments” 1st their variety and 
book present a continuous argtt- involring it is to be lucid and rell- logical complexity, Cupitt would 

ment: Part II, the final three chap- able. Even If he gives it a modest, not claim that Ms brief treatment 

tera, contains rawed articles on spare and careful definition, a amounts to that. He takes too short 

Belief in God, the Finality of Christ, writer has to watch that full- a way also in trying tn explain 

and Christian Existence m a Plural- blooded theistic connotations do not how the divine transcendent— God — 


non * as spirit, and In marshalling and 

Cupitt. does not believe that ihe applying criteria of appraisal for 


choice of a rail. 
“ doomed to be subj< 


religious , view is 
lubjective and arbit- 


augious views. 

Finally, Cupitt sees' Christian 


1st Society, 

The Leap of Reason is a bold end — « .- 

forthright book. It seeks materials tl AC A1*T1H ft TA O ffY) C 
for a pltilosophy of spirit m mreas of |\.CSUI IIIIh dl lllu 

contemporary thought some of which O 

are prime facie inhospitable to a ■ 1 

religious interpretation. Cupitt 

writes in * dear and lively style. By Peter HebhlethWHite 
and has a good stock of fresh Hnd 

pertinent illustrations both from — ■ SS5SS SS 


pertinent filustrations both from ■ — i 

ordinary life and the religions. Since _ . 

his boJdness prompts him to attempt DAVIES ■ 

coo mttclV in too few pages. Part' I Christians, Politics 
might profitably nave beon Revolution 
extended to fill the whole , book 21 Gpp. SCM. £2.50. 


tians. Politics and Violent Revolu- 
tion is designed to banish scruples 
and provide a Christian motivation 
for engaging in revolution. 


(also eliminating the ovorlap be- 
tween the first essay of Part II ,and 
the htain argument of Pert I). 

Cupitt argues, quite forcefully for 
tho inadequacy of .conceptual rela- 
tivism, though he makes the matter 
seem more cleancut tlvart I suspect 
it is. Some of the recent philoso- 


g . It differs front earlier examples 

d mi., mm a of dm genre by being more critical 

Politics and Violent D f Marxism, more aware of the long 
Christian tradition of dissent and, 
[. £2.50. • sometimes, more disarmingly naive. 

--- ■ ^ -j Professor Davies warns .that “tbe 


rary” : .no more arbitrary than the latent « alone aMa to “balance 
choice of Newton’s cosmogL-aphy in gj, 0 debits 0 f godoty and of free- 
preferenco to Ptolemy s. One is dam » confidently nroclainiing « 

■il« 0 ffr*i? ine j t 'u ac ^iTV» ,, L l l i,ue . 1 ?* moral programme, ana yet the posst- 
ally fertile and beautiful” than the bHUy Sttanscendlng it. It alone 

avoids die morally disastrous ton- 
dencles of atheism — dn two forms. 
The one form secs man as im- 
prisoned in a single cultural and 
- . conceptual framework : and rite 

Invasion by ° Fnscist Spain”. And other, romantic and ‘Feuerbachian, . 
lest indiscriminate zeal should in- sees man in his total freedom as 
spire Christiana to foment rcvplu- himself God, and all as permitted 
lions all over the place, he hand- to him. The one takes us to tyranny 
soniely concedes that 11 there ace and the other tit anarchy. 


countries where it Is really the 
established forces that require 
support", Tanzania is an instance. 


and the other to anarchy. 

Arc these Indeed the only 
options? Can there not be placed 
alongside diem a morally serious 


Th. moil, of H» bp ok Js ; . that It SLi,'Z° th.' »j“ 

(Ties to un a lyrfe with some serious- - U e mont ? iiwsgnw rnH ' 1 - 


gious, end 


sense of 


.. _ _ . _ moves qn a lofty level of theological 

E hical debate ought perhaps to have plains how lie was converted. In- reasoning. The stray political judg- 
een discussed, or mentioned : in vited to lecture in Latin America merits which 'do occur brlug ono 
particular Roger Trigg’s Reason and and south-east Asia, be was brought down to cordt with a bump. 


sasti "pS™” a** so rightly 

system. It doss not consecrate tho commfl| ^<w > 


Commitment. 


face to face with the insistent prob- 


status qua. Again, though Jesus was 


On the level of parable, Cupitt lem: "Today in many parts of the Apart from 
Invites us to consider whether we ■ world, revolution seems the only tlons of oppre 
mav be like ordsoners who have path to liberation. Christians wish fessor Davies’; 


not n revolutions 


Apart from generalized " situs- tional sense (he 


iry in any conven- 
did not join thd 


may be like prisoners who have path to liberation. Christians wish 

known nothing other than a window- to join in, but question l if their rell- _ .. 

lees prison. Such prisoners would gion allows them to do so. They ance Is justified. Requiring an, un- 
lock words to characterize their situ* appear to be faced with a choice : ambiguous reason to impel British 
ado it as a whole. Agalqst common Christianity or revolution." Chris- Christiana to fight, he Imagines an 

Gauging the world’s goods 


ression”. Hitler is Pro- zealots), his message was “ravolu 


fessor Davies’s safe instance of- a 
tyrannical ruler against whom rewst- 


urgent current economic issues In 'kind who lack life’s basic /essen 


By Daniel Jenkins 


Britain., As such, it is admirable, .tials, rather than in 


tionnry ln the more radical sense 
of aiming to re-ariantate men’s and 
women’s understanding of their 

nature and to restructure- their, rela- 
tionships Once that -difficult 
-hurdle is negotiated, the way Is 
open to the idea Of revolution as the 
“cutting edge” of the Gospel. Sin. 
has to be combatted not. only . m 
individuals but in social institutions 
and society. The name, of the -com- 


ln the bat is revolution. 


JOHN SLKCMAN I " 

Economic Crisis; 
Perspective 
196p P ; SCM. £2.50: 


ijiuwu., euviii se is t . i «■ » 

The discussion of such contentious unseemly squabbles about grabbmg rt remaias to limit ks antl-human 
matters as Inflation, the distribu- more and more tor titemseives e ff ects an d to place some check oil 
tion of wealth, relations with poorer -which- occupy ao mmy of us in tne . tendency to career wildly - out 
countries, growth and the environ- ®o called "developed Worm. • D f control. Professor Davies 
numt, and economic organization If ^ book is Insufficiently radi- attempts tills by applring to die 
and control could harcHy be more r u i 0 «v in relation to a jUBtrevokition ’ the ■criteria which 
balanced , and judicious. Mr Sloe- frofn that have - toSdtttomrily been _ used j to. 


and control could hardly be more 
balanced, aad judicious. Mr Slee- , J'"'?, 
man, who lectures in economics’ gt J 1 “rr r 


™ 1 . . ■ . ’ ^ a P d , economic organization If ^ j, Qok j a insufficiently .radi- : attempts tills by ' applying, tortile 

Crisis : A Christian and control could- hardly he more . Jt g 1 « in relation to . a “ jUBtr-.ruvahirion* the-crifena which 

; : balanced , and judicious. Mr Sla^ . racflcalism' very different frohi that have - ti^'dltiorielly been used 1 to. 
£2.50' ' , - - - ■ fit/ i notraa iiy associated with, econonjlc t aad, Jimlv the . 

■ . : the u rrivertity ^Glasgow, has. a 1 Jnd ' debates.Mr Sleoriam : iwr A tevfeoti w’M ; be 1 just” 

■i f — x i.i y i Vi .iiig! .i ■ ■■• ^t for. eortiug out complex matters. , too much disposed to take .the wheh-.it nieeis ths foHowing comU. 

by members of the ’ a ,d«r «nd sttalghtforward way, c, irren t prMccupation of poUtical tiona :. it should have a legitimate 

mmunX in this coun ‘"valuable in a work of this kind. ea ^ omic nvatters at its authority, derived from the people, 

rial and, economic aues- Economic Crisis : A Christian Pet^ own valuation of Itself. 7bls may be though lie roiwedes 
light of their faith nave spectivfi is written in « c<daxed styi£ partiy because his own mterpreta- opW a group may ontlcipate,. 

iratively few in reednt and; eyen ln tjjtose ..aeottoiM wbfeh . S on pf the distinctiveness ot 

is. in aWp contrast > are expHritiy tiieologlca] , Christian ^aith leeks tomethlng of Sjffi iSSF* ii£ratS' ! 

at'ejy. post-War nerio'd. bortetoryte tone, nor does. it ti^pire theological insight He' 'is fey no Whon they baye been liberated 
,.Sf ChrlXi peVnft -WWc”. ItjmJd Z«n5m. w »?e^lhe peril. 3 .be .fcugh i-ovolWod"; lc.«(ri; 

of public responsibility cbim moch origbmlkv mtd, fwtiie p Wivit . of VV ealth l .but ha hardly. .,1 

t deal: in: wavs whicu most- part, its. oondusaww 5-*. Jimke th . astrlngency of Caysejy«uid be^mitoked upon only. 


Statements by members of the 
Christian community in this coun- 
try about social and, economic aues- 
uotis in the light of their faith have 
Qten' comparatively few in recent 
Wars. This is -in. snani contrast /to 
tne”- Immediately . postwar period, 
when 'groups of Christian- people 


spectivb 
and; ©V 


la nosttions'bf public responsibility clatot moch ori 
“a - a grout deal, ' in- ways' whicu l^ost - pflrti its 
Sava even vet- not been adequately ■ ■ s«>m .4 


cfeim much origlnolky mtd, for. tiie pursuit of wealth, but ha hardly tner tie : a ( xevoiwon * ut ” jusx 
most -part, its ooncJurions does W JtistIcb to the astrlngency of ttW 1 ’, end be wftnrittd npea only 

tiawe ‘ wMA W STnS? % iSwit. ohWsuWect, .« ' 


t 'He' :is fey ho 
the perils of the- 


ta be "welcomed by tfabse wdto think - 
important that' h \ consciously-; 
W*nah Judgment should ■'•bb' 
Drought to bear on these -ntattets: ■ 


compellec 


. Moral Philosophy 

, An Introduction . 

. edited by Jack; Glickjnan 

A text-anthology organized 
around die major ethical state- 
ments. of Plato, Hume, Kant and 
Mill, and including Important 
-contemporary essays that clarify 
and further develop the Issues 
raised in the classic works. • 
November GOSpp- ESJiO 

The Puritan : ; 
Experiment 

Fraocis J. Bi eqier . 

Bromsr traces the New England 
'Puritan movament-r-from its • 
British origins to the time of 
EKe- American RevcHutlon. He ' 
gives a lively account of life 
la the Puritan V cdmrpiinitias, 
paying special attention to the-, 
■organu&non of families, schools 
■ and towns. 

November ... 25Sj>p £5.55 

The Quaker family 
in Colonial America 

..... J. W-llUam Frost . 

An ' iiitolleciuai >and social' hw-. 

I F^ ^ the ^JW* 6 ** 1 
Published 248pp paper:. £2.73. 



i ; -'8yg!!it' && St. James Press 

• to i jf*tify 'coMttp of v • 6 3- J'i 

rich ,orte : wish e& to. emr ? \ 

Swp|jV ; When the ^ 

l - -Vf. ‘ ■■ , 1 - • •• .. ! \ -.-it* ■ s».! 
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The Soka Gakkai style 


By Michael Carrithers 

Si MHMliijj pftfMM I— ■ 

DA1SAKU IKEDA : 

Tlie Living; Budrilia 
An Interpretive Biography 
■Translumd by Burton Wuwun 
148pp. New York: Weaitieihill/ 
Oxford: Plialdoii. E4.S0. 

Mr Iked a is die head of the Sokn 
Gakkai, Japan’s largest ami most 
conspicuously successful “ New Reli- 

B on”. By its own slightly luflutetl 
timate, die Soka Gakkai counts 
mors than sik million f urn Hits, or 
pbout 17 per cent of the Japanese 
population, among its members. It 
boasts not only an elatioraKo .ami 
highly effective ora siiijarlon.il struc- 
ture— by which an ordinary member 
inay belong to perhaps half a dozen 
brgnnizntinnsj and therefore spend 
most of his life within die circle nt 
the church — but also its aim polit- 


Here the Buddha wus in effect 
euying that he was the lender of 
ic order and declaring that in furl 
c was merely one of its iiieiiihers, 


E.HH i immune, ii -me aiiKB cmkk u» aim secnnaiy as an indication or tlie nc was merely one ot its inemners, 
grown _ less strident and mure, pal- emotional accents of the Soka seeking truth like ail the rest. , . . 
i shed in Elis liHnds, its proselytizing Gakkai's teachings. It is not, and is Ills attitude inward his disciples was 

ferviiiJi- nni rVimiRil snnrf I... .. fk.it o (mait.i .i H .i " \\ r,. 


thoic affected by llic anomie of 

prhaif, post-war Japan. Much of its , 

growth and present well-esia'b'M shed A | j . 1 j i 

prosperity are die work of Mr Iked a, nCfTQ Q tl Q 1 Q I 

who is shown on the dust-jacket pi /lUidll Clw L dilvl dvlliul 


isncii in ms Hands, its proselytizing Gakkai's teachings. It is not, and is 
fervour has not diminished. not meant to be, a scholarly account 

Ikedu commonly presents himself ul Oic Buddha’s liFe. 
os h self-effacing, polite young Thus Ikeda writes that "I think 
Japanese man (he is forty- my own personal experiences and 
mglu years old) who speaks religious practice have allowed me 
on religious topics as a fellow- to achieve a certain feeling for [tlie 
seeker This attractive style, Buddha] as an individual” and “as 
coupled with Ikeda s charucteristic the .leader of a .religious organize- 
directness, led me at first to sur- tion”. He finds in the Buddha “a 
imse that this book would serve as man who, in almost astonishingly 
an Introduction to Buddhism fitted plain and unaffected language, ein- 
to those in the English-speaking ploying anecdotes and analogies that 
world who find themselves in the could In* comprehended by anyone, 
same plight hs the Japanese who so light rn awaken in eacli individual 
null ru the Soka Gakkui, and this is the spirit that dwells ill rite inner 
clearly die intention. I suspect, being of ail peop-'e Perhaps 'tlie 
however, that the book could never most telling sign of Ikeda’s lender- 
succced in tills : it Is too evocative ship style (not the Buddha’s) 


who is shown on the dust-jacket of AAL/lJllClwL dill 

j»is book smiling, found, and solid - __ 

in his business suit. • " ~ ~ 

' Soka Gakkai (Vaiue-oreatJon By W. Montgomery Watt 

Society) was begun before the “ J 

Second World W-ar by Tsunesaburo * — -- - — 

™ WADDY : 

* small group centred on his edu- x!le Muslim Mind 
gatlon-al philosophy and — the connec- 

tlan between tne two is not veiy 204pp. Longmans. £6.75. 
compelling — the Nichiren sect of 


air travel and immigration into 
Britain have made contacts more 
frequent; and political Independ- 
ence nnd the spread in Asia and 
Africa of education of a Western 
type have removed the sense of 
inferiority. So when meetings take 
place and friendships spring up. 
they are between people who -feel 
themselves roughly equal. 


that of a friend and disciple ” We 

also Jcarii that the Buddliu had 
” great eniotiniinl sensitivity ” and 
was lonely as “ a lion nniong men is 
always -lonely". 

If Ikeda prevails here over the 
Buddha, sn the Soka Gakkai 

g hilosophy prevails over the 
uddiha’s teaching. 

Modem man seems merely to be 
buffeted by endless dizzying 
waves of change and swamped 
in e vast deluge of knowledge 
mid information that he is power- 
less to understand or control. 
Evoking Karl Jnspers, Ikeda rhen 
states that the world has reached 
a critical state, as iL 'had when the 


Muslims she has spoken to person- 
ally. The quotations, however, have 
been skilfully chosen and arranged 
so as to show what modern Muslims 
think about their religion and about 
the light' it throws on all the main 
problems confronting mankind 
today. The Koran and the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca come in the fbre- 
front, aiid then there are glances at 


..... ............. .... ■ - mL . . * HU..,, Biiu men liivic arc Kiuil__„ _ 

tUddWsm. Maklguchi and some of 11 Christian way, some- Islamic socialism and family lif 

is followers were arrested- during One of the features of the present sea , wm.M ZL iifi 11 ® ( incI . udin S family planning), befor 

he WHr because of their advocacv time is ihnr. t-n n murb . , rK would oe like if he passing oil to educational reforir 


(he war because of their advocacy 
pf Nichiren in def-iiance of the offi- 
cial Shintoism. Maklguchl died in 
orison. After the war Josel To da, the 
only disciple who did not xeu ounce 
hi$ faith while in prison, started the 
S5ka Gakkai again dti earnest, He 
guide d It firmly 1 along the Nichiren 
Jme-r-intolerance of other religions 


time is that, to a much greater ex- 
tent than ever before, it is possible 


got to know them better. 


lor laardSHiS sg-s 

fr endshins with Buddhists. Hindus l .K ? re , f , er F‘. u F 01 ? 1 any stereo- 


friendships with Buddhists, Hindus 
and Muslims on a basis of equality. 
In the nineteenth century colonial 


businessmen working overseas and uractice^ which " h7'f ! "there irom Ine ls “ Qrtul are nl8 ° quoted, 

might occasionally develop friend- wi .n y V™* “V® ^ , 

ships with their non- Chris ttan ?ol- creatures S fl«h TnS , p * ri,a PS the most interesting part 

leagues, but in most cases both and blood he sees Is that entitled "Bridges" wfiere 

would have felt that the Tl . there are chapters on forgiving, 

T - ,uperiar ' ^ nd ^, -KSSS-Sip 


prpe i Jte lias held of what a Muslim 
is ; but, jf he goes to the usual run 
or academic books about Islam, the 


Gakkai agahi in earnest. He -administrator s, missionaries and abstra^aicQimtsnf^U 


passing on to educational reform, 
mysticism and even' environmental 
questions. Each quotation has 
whatever factual introduction is 
necessary, so that the newcomer to 
Islam will In fact, gain much 'basic 
information j and numerous verses 
from the Karan are also quoted. 


(Unusual among. Japanese Buddhist ships with their non-Christian col* 
i insistence . -on conversion of leagues, but in most cases both 

all Japan, and^ ardent,' some-times would have felt that the 

Uatt'shs .proselytizing caJldd 1 shakii- Christian was superior. Nowadays 


Peril aps the most interesting part 
is that entitled “ Bridges ”, where 
there are chapters on forgiving, 
peacemaking, overcoming tlie 




more adoquatelv indicated by soihc r o 


i ' - A 
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round quotations from recent 
books, pamphlets, newspaper re- 
ports and- the like, together with 
accounts of conversations with 


Campaign diary 


graphs— wli ieli the aiilhor hopes 
will show something of Islamic m i’s 
’ Interweaving of tho ubsnlute nnd 
the iiiEhiltc, tho abstract mul the 
actual,' fpnn mid life ” ; but perhaps 


the. formal writings semantically 
obscure scientifically perplexing, 
.studiously inipqrsonaf have turned 
for illuminations to*' his personal 


Period -from August 19IS to 

By A. O, Dyson Wary 1919. 

: — — ■ - — Teilhard had completed his four 

— 1 ' ' ' = years or thoologicnl study nt Ore 

PIERRE TEILHARD dc CHARDIN s Place, Hastings, nnd had been 
Journal •ordained In 1911. After some 

Volume 1 priestly duties and further studies 

396pp. Paris: F. y ar d . 75f„ ■ M 

^ i terbanship. This was interrupted by 

Some readers of Teilhard, finding Wa . caU ’ u P-, In Jnnuatw 19fS he 
.... ... . . .18 arrived on the Western front where 


correspondence and have' not been 
disappointed. His letters— perhaps 
especially Ecrlts riu temps de la 
guerrd, Ghiese. d’une peHsie, Lcttres 
a Leontlne Zanta .and Lettres 


_ - - - V— ■ ■ “ *4 UWIi lVJIUl U 

he was later to win the Croix do 
Guerre and the Mddallle MiHtaire. 
The Journal begins in August; 

Four tfomper I’entlui du camoune- 
ment et me forcer h uenscr, b 

?^i er « ei iL a / r j ciser * ,^ e commence 
wie eap&ce de journal." . 


a 'Leontlne _ Zanta and Lettres In nearly four hundred panes wo 
mt/mes are full of images, insights encounter an extraordinary variety 

, descriptions^ .of the 


«! i* 
v 



vivid peredptfons of the natural 
world. 

' But now some twenty years after 
Teilhar d's dea(h„ we .Save to take 


‘ i i.v i.vi'y r 

31' v. GsIlwYliokab B(iiqp^aciV- ' 
i33 atWosictr ' 


WmgaMTi 

-.a;,peripl[al frlurpp' 
licpla and Karl Sch 


war, and of his own duties as n 
stretcher-bearer and a priest; re- 
flections on hts family and friends : 
philosophical -and theological 
jotting* 4 - .. aketchea. for ,., passible 


id committed to paper 
adverse conditions of 


hmiS ?F_ t,ve . se^yTcf oyer 


•' Slaljg and GiandTiii^it t ? h-0 anf.1i ' .• - I longing tO.lBI 

r yi 'foq^ alidad Ti!:ri|L 1 .V 6 ^. : !■ i . ' ' left behind --H 

: iV" '^ v . -Bdlioniy teunweij*! <h •; 'V : - ‘ :1 -A '■ J, '.r:! 

' 7G^enchr '.V. i- !i flSSlTbiel*' ^ 

; j' : . .j|. ^.^l^^^jocl.UpfferO^hoartiael.rt.OOoach. But the- pt 

i." ‘i i-. 1 ' l^nf|ai4?i!lis(]ii^p;0, ta'ih&vsKie of.-D..; . : .Wiilta^ipod tnvfetopc. !" " . entrusted 

{PlflflMiiiBSA<dbcquBB|^a^ig|ol^^alAibvpH{l|i.) . . . . first . -. 

; C " 'V Chdmt 


Buddha lived. ."What U ntoJw « 
at this poi-m . . . is a new philoSS? 
a new religion that can com 
dhe ithenomenal growth 
and technology and in trod u^! 
second pivotal age." Ikeda 
to offer a popularized Maha«S 
version of the Buddha’s C 
Causaumn which is Presumably £ 
basis of this new religion; v "* 
All things in the universe «, 
in flux, arising and ceasfi, 
appearing and disnppeaffi 
caught m an unending cycle J 
chmige that is cmiditloMd S 
the law of causation. . u; 
conviction is that [the Bud'dbSl 
enlightenment was in a seme i 

which ttudces the difference, L\ 
th. Soka Gnkkai lias its chBracterk 
tic answer to that: 

Once one has sought the Way .. 
lie sili ou Id make it his Hft 
mission to spread the knowloda 
oE that Way among others.... iK 
should never forget that it « »w, 
active practising of the faith that 
constitutes the core of the Budd- 
hist religion. 

Few Buddhists outside the Stfi 
Gakkai would agree. 


they also help to anchor coniemow- 
'ary Islam in its tradition. 

of the extraordinary /«| B rei 
of this book is that, thoocb it is 
written by a professed Christian, it 
has, as it were, a Muslim imprima- 
tur. It Is dedicated to the Shaikh 
of al-Azhur, who is generally 
regarded ns the leading authority 
on matters of law and doc- 
trind ; nnd his letter of thanks 
and approval is also printed 
along with tho dedication, Thli 
is not inappropriate since Dr 
Wnddy ** believes that the West ih» 
have much to learn from Islam, ana 
that many will find enrichment in 
the effort to understand It“. 

Another Interesting feature, both 
of the book and indeed also of con- 
temporary Islam, is that the ex- 
ponents of Islamic views oil contem- 
porary questions are not theologians 
mul bishops, os would be the ctu 
in Christianity, but statesmen, in- 
cluding prime ministers aud presi- 
dents, professors of non-rellgioys 
subjects, doctors, social workers, 
lawyers ; not a few are women. This 
is something about which Christians 
might ponder deeply. All these 
people, ton, tire convinced that In 
Islam they have guidance ns they 
deal with contemporary problems, 
uml a hope for th? fuiure. 


To establish tho text of fh® 
J own ul must have been tut exhaust- 
ing and difficult task. 1 have seen 
tlie photographed copies of tne 
original manuscript, written on 
stnnll pages In a tiny hand, ins 
editors could not have aaoajpiisMa 

their work without infinite patience 
a comprehensive knowledge ^ « 
Teilhard’s thought, and th® 
of trusted collaborators. They haw 

also added valuable footnotes to 

encli cahier. thus 

references In the text WOl®, *?? • 

Karl Schniitz-Moornlonn to ™ ; 

congratulated upon ■swat' « n| 
emly a labour of J&gtJS 
of exact scbolarshlp- may 

Teilhard’s intellectual sutuie nw 
vary, but tlie moral standing, 
author of tjie Journal is d 
doubt. In the words of 
Cudnot: ' . 

He will have ell 
of sharing the L? their jojft 
companiops ; . Svieries, their 
and sorrows: « b ^i JJ^ll «Sain 

■EwBf#?s 

ihVoMSh rt"> «"o ,a °f W 

-universe- • 


->prrtoii ^1915-1925 


' Naiiie : Mr/i/ fd/Miss ^ 

' -RAtirokaftlMg: 1 . , 

Address: - 


-A Jhflgje, unified -vision .which' 
a ? C ^ice1ved :Jp . abstraction, 
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The Parlements against the priests 


By John McManners 


DALE VAN KLEY : by omitting some of the Command- still lingers). Adrien Le Paige, libra- 0 f Tleteclive^oiTcsronc rmgrii'not rion’s are in the August in ms.' the 

The Jansenists and the Expulsion m cnts. Damiens's attempt revived nan to the fromlcur p:.nce de I(J revea ] ,| lo f„j[ details of these dishonestly vague draught man, ship 


like M de Silva's military tactics of Bih]ioth£quc- de Pori-Royul ftliul sail switching of the La Vuieue iiifiiir 
icitgthciiing the bayonet and short- but peaceful retreat mi the rue St imu an examimuinn of t he dm ali- 


ening the musket, llicy added to Jacques where the .shade of Augustin 
the Creed hy way oF superstitions Gaticr, the grcatcsi of I lie long line 
mid detracted from the Decalogue of Juiisunist drndils and historians 
by omitting some of the Command- still lingers). Adrien Le Paige, libra- 


disco very of “ ce J.iri-ivuismt! dos 
l.timiercs, si riche cl si inesjiinu, 
mats si multiple c-t divcrgvr.: " in 
llimclfarb’s rc-ceui nh-resc — '.s still to 
tin- Mr Van Kiev s sketch ui the 
history of JaiiacnLiu before 1757 is 
lucking in sonic of the key dements 


union of the Jesuits was managed f or |ijj s S Qd 0 f imcrpreLaiimi (the 
hy this JaiiseniM group. ru j e 0 f Mazariii*s cyii-c'.sm in the 


But, on the analogy of 


declurciioit that ike Fis'e Proposi- 


of the Jesuits from France, 1757- flI | Lhe 
1765 theories 


old alarms about Jesuit Conti, an ai<ocat of great learning manocuvrings ; they must he studied of tlie Bull 1/mgenttHS, the decisive 
of regicide, more espe- and a committed Jansonist (an in |hcil . complexity, and as they effect of the Council of Embrun’s 


270nn Yale University Press. 17.50. dally as the Dauphin, who would appelant against the Bull Unige- 
, . - have succeeded id the throne, was ni»«), was at the cent re of a sort 


one of their familiars. 


appelant against the Bull Unige- j nler ]ocked with public evenis, condemnation of bishop Soonen in 
riiins), was at the centre of a sort before the reader can make up his creating a massive upsurge of public 
of conspiracy to lead and mnni- in ; nd a bout their importance. I am and legal opinion, Fieury's ” uva- 
pulate the Purlenu-nts against the not entirely convinced that Jansen ist lanche " of Icitres de caihet against 


The reference in Dale, Van Kiev’s . . n(f the P^lenunts against the not eiiLirclv convinced that Janscnist 

title to the ■’ expulsion of tlie th* “i« ,,c « u n a » f * re B °* J* J«uhs. leadership' was as decisive as Mr 

Jesuits from France” is In accor- “' “' u . , t fi cm PP a 1fd rn Reason to Not that there were many Jansen- Van Kley claims: maybe the group 
dance with common usage, but it is "^lank awauh of the nfiifo- ists in the Parlement of Paris. In a was engaged in fetching and carry 
T.ihiio nmnilns out th-at com- outriank tne assault ot me p/iito . —---ti*-* nunoc Mr Vun iuo m-nuide the Gal -icon moeis 


worth while pointing out that com- 
mnn usage in this case is am- 


uuuiaiift me annuli ui me f/ririu- - . . ■» » _ t»„ — »• i 

so plies — in so doing, Christians f , ew moolesspaBcs, MrVHnkSey 
accused them of watering down the demolishes Bluche _s eflimm J 


.. .... Th. Tae.iira uifro iildeeH BCCUSed them Ot Watering down tlie . o,.T ' l-v ‘ “ 

biguous. The Jesuits were, inoeea, . nhilnsnnhe< nf rtunliriiv Lheir number. Bluche s va« 


leadership' was as decisive as Mr Jansenists which Antoine describes 
any Jansen- Van Kley claims: maybe the group as having “ incalculable rep ercufr 
Paris. In a was engaged in fetching and carry- sions in creating a haired of 
r Van Kley iug to provide the Gall-icnn magis- oppression these are not meit- 
stiinnte of trates with the legal arguments, t toned). 

vast socio- precedents and accusations to docu- How could a mun swcur that the 
magistrates,- ment a course of action they would pj ve propositions are in a certain 


8 q„2ni«h fMulh were influence attacked the educauonai culls sixty names for the 0 ™fP« r . ivornins .n for demonstration HOw could a 

&riii the Spanish J nn#i«r foundations run bv rolisinus orders. nprinH 171*5.71’ anv vasua nraise is 'K ^ * ® Parlem^nt of Pans Deiore man regard Untgcnttiis as ItltcLlec* 

« finSt sZe ‘IS SSff, S?« be“"nHvdy 


l a 1 ®ir ai H,lnnrtatlons to the b«th los * a, »d gained from the para- 

* C ¥l p0 * * doxical blend of resentment and congruous and Bluche settles for f wv t propositions t 

papal territories. respect rhat men felt for thalr . old gfv t vTanvonTtime It is a jn « ? f . tt cri ]f ial a . nd °fe ur ® °P ,sode a n ne Buff [ t p „ d’etre Catho- 

Things were *" schoolmasters The whole Janscnist met£od, says Mr Van Kley, which of elghcecnili-cciitiii^ htstoiy.. Hque pour «t re seuvfi, il fan t encore 

7 he i proposals of the more extreme movement, with its connections with .. has a 'n t 1, e rigour of a rubber This scholarly foray into the rea(1 ,. 0 Lfi mo ignags h la viritfi." 

Parlements to force the Jesuits t h e magistrates of the Parlements, band". In fact, of those, praised tangled byways of the intrigues of « Truth la vdrkfi was the 

1 XI ^rnvni arifet of 1764 ‘ he lower clergy and the Parisian by Ae ffouvellu Ecclisiustiques, lawyers, mngistiates and churchmen jahsenists’ key word, and their link 

the Crown j the roya ea ct o im crowd, had arisen from papal con- D ' ly nine were ln t i, e p ar l en ient throws light on all sorts of odd with the Enlightenment consisted in 

nf the order to ^ emna ^°» s and roysl persecutions between 1757-S5; the true figure for happenings and intellectual atti- thelr revolt not 8 gainst certain 

former ^ m^bers of the order to fostered by the Jesuits against their those years, established from spe- tudes (incidentally. " the q unique n- theological censures, but against 

slB y | , a ^cnbiection to E ? ern,es * a,lt * J 1 . stood as a focus c jfj c references in the manuscript nial assembly of the French Intellectual procedures which were 

rnnHltlnn bevond SUDieCUOn ID _e rM nt>nr. nna hnl-j-orl fni- tho mm . . ... r.! ^ 1,1 fl .*1 !- ...linn tm- thato j_«i ‘ i ^1 im - 


s^ ta *Si'SiiK nssr,s r-w ^ -a 


" Il ne suffit pas d’dtre Catho* 
lique pour £tre sauv€, il faut encore 
rend r u Ldmoignoge 6 la vdritd.* 


French 


-- -- ' tu.ic.ca u, me jrautu BBumst mur those years, esioblished irom spe- tuaes tinciaeoiaiiy, uie 

* *■»..'» th l ““J try (Sl .S2ffon to E ? ernies ’ and .K st00 J d £ as * focus cific references in the manuscript nial assembly of the French 

IjHilerion of the T 6n8l ! re an / , ? I atr u ed . fo r , lhe sons memoirs of Robert de Saint- Vincent, episcopacy” is misleading, for these 

h ? i ,P kFIK.« I JESS in ParlemenS ° f L ° y ° la and “ ,! thBir dotl ‘ BS ’ aa undoubted Jansenist, and a manu- sessions of tho clergy of Fiance 

local bishop (ccitain rariemants .j-u— r w.. .1.— p Hi J nnt mns st 


in defiance of rationality.. These 
procedures had not arisen- acci* 


It is not easy to find a con- seciiL i on 0 f Jansenism; Archbishop ~ I f.f 1 « T p n ITm? the controversy over D Alembert’s now at risk, and against them lhe 

venient phrase to sum up the christophe de' Beaumont's order to vSS*. f»ii Sur ia Destruction des Jf suites en jansenists appealed to a general 

measures taken against the French re f use t h B last sacraments to the "JJL K !SjJ t, tnSlnlt -- fU -“ France, and on uhe relationships council of the Church. In fact, they 

Jesuits from 17 62-64 (wtth a final, d? j ng unlesB [hey COu ld produce a JjJJJ elaborate machinations They bet " een ^ he pkiterophes prtpa- wei - e really appealing beyonJ that 

Is Hpii rpRerved for d A "jy^ion signed byi remonstraii- i-nnf-lucinn ^ COH1 OH S6 SB Of 


legal procedures— the nullifying of , 
vows, ejection from houses and 
teaching posts, confiscation of , 
property, allocation of pensions— _ * 

not by arbitrary edicts, nocturnal ' 

arrests and mass banishment. The 
Jesuits were expelled only if they „. 
wished to -go on living- as Jesuits; an( j 


nurmnni provincial magistrates who were 

as "individual* and aa'nriesta, they ina , theor y ° I E . thc “™ 0K c “fn leading the hue and cry in the Par-. In fact, tilie task or tracing t-ne wiayoe ne makes cnem rattier more 

cLd stav and dfd P ! t tisser— (he underlying [unity of all lameil J of . Normandy' and in the Intellectual linkages between' JW Important than they roally were— 

coma stay, ana u . the courts in a sort. . of single* conseil souverain of Roussillon; the semsm and tho F.nHgWBnmem—the but it is a new and fascinating story. 


In fact, die tnsk of tracing the Maybe he. makes them rather niord 


The contrast between France, on shadowy national assembly — was 
the one hand, and Portugal, Spain, developed. 

Naples and Parma on the other, > The outbreak of tUe Sevell years 
instructive. In France, It wa not a War Jn 175fi made lhe Crown des . 
question of some yengctul anti perate to placate the Parlements to 
clerical minister avoid remonstrances against tho 

philosophic zeal, like CaLvaino, necessai ^ new taxation. Then camo- 
Arnanda, Turned or du Tdlot, or Damiens . s att empt, the news of the 
of a monarch with a lifelong auspi- destrucliort of tlie j esuits p 0 rtu- 
cion of the Jesuits Idee Char m III. j ah(J {i|lalI ApriU 1761,. the 
.Damiens’s attempt on the life 1 of ^ HI ! len , en t found itself with the 
Louis XV had an enormous impact agreea |,i e task oE trying the scan- 
on. public oulnion, but It did «« d | loila - CH5Q of t He debts of P6re 
-hr - the. effect on official PO»««» La Valette of the Jespit mission in 


Y‘ ««* Jesuits .in ideal excuse for a much witter in* 

brought about by the Parlements vesdgation. A comprehensive expla- 
with the force qf public opinion nation of the fa „ of the Jesuits lo 
behind .1 them, and . against , . ■ France, would consist principally of 

wishes or Louis XV. analysis of- these, facts,, as a 

. 1 have no great affection; for the., demonstration of the -evolution of 

Jesuits [said tho King], but all popular feeling, and of the rising 
the heretics have, always detpsted p 0 Wer of the Parlements. 

I them,: which /! L M r Van : Kley, however, Is cpn- 


want anyone to believe, that 1 new discoveries in perspective). He 
have' ' personally adhered to - s not asking- why the attack on the 
everything that the Parlements jesuitg was popular or why it was 
nave done. and said against thetm , .. possible. He aSks rather why the 
It Is eaSy to see why; the Jesuits total destruction of the Order was 

encomi 
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Edinburgh City Libraries “ ... 

Appllaai>on8 are Ipvlled from suitably experienced Chartered Librarians for 
the following poBts In the Central Library, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh . 
EH1 1EG. • - ; ' 

HEAD OF 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 

1 P,0- HI £5,109-£€,895 plus £312 ^upplgrrioni j- 
Thia key pq&t oorridi responsibility for the .eihOtent and foapqinic. ttiatlMa^,;; , 
ment of , blbliographioal .resources throughout a. syatem. oonalsllng of 
subjeot-deparlmen tall sad. Central Library, 24: Branch' and Mobile. Libraries., 
and a Wide range of ancillary aervioas, and ‘caridltfales ahould ^^pasese -the^ ; 
ability -lo Initiate;. .dayeiop; ar)d exploit pioderrt .technlguea. or bibliographical 

Th^persqn bppaihted wllfi ba a rrt&ihbbr d/ th s City) Lioretrtos' Profeisfqhal ' 
SeiVtees Team,; donperaUng In the management of ‘.the libraries -with the . 
Heads' of Reference and Information arid Lending Services. 

SERVICES DEVELOPMENT LIBRARIAN 

... v £4,002-^4.404. p|ua£312 supplement 
■■ t (including Shift Allowabce and Saturday enhanced payment) 

The Sblyloea Development Librarian will take ddy 4 ^ay . rtaponBlblllty for 
the Llbrarlee’- aufomated byetems and . projects and will advise the City 
Librarian ofli related technical development*- i; : ' • ' ■ . .. 

This fs^a newly oreaiad post whlqn will provide unique .opportunities for 
. Involvement In ■ the; develop map V of g rowing and Important areas ,, pf- 1 l&rary 
Operations.* ,; J i-:' 

Applloahld* -niuet : posoiad . ertthiielaarri’ and lhe piioyen .*. ability to produce 
roBuHfl y^lh lho mlTilmUm pf - iBtlpervIsion. ; . : ■ . j ’. ; ; . . . , ; - - ‘ • *- 


City of Edinburgh 
District Council 







TLS OCTOBER 8 1976: 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Oxford University Press 

seeks a Senior Editor, 
Literature 

to manage and expand a celebrated li-st comprising 1 
some 500 titles ih English, European, and 
Classical literature, including the Oxford Hooks 
of Verse and Prose, Oxford Standard Authors, 

The World's Classics, and other series. 

In addition to adding new titles to the established 
series, he or she will commission and edit new 
general books in the holds of literary biography, 
history, and criticism, contemporary poetry 
and ploys. 

The Senior Editor will plan seasonal lists, prepare 
budgets, determine priorities, mid manage the 
Literature back! is r, including the preparation of 
new editions and the processing of reprints; with 
the aid of an Assistant Editor, he or she will see 
new books through from concept to preparation 
for press. 

This is an unusual opportunity, arising from the 
move of the OUP General Editorial Department 
from London to Oxford, The successful 
ap pllcant mat have sonic years' full time 
experience in both the commissioning and the 
editing of general books, and will also linvc a 
background in literature and an interest in 
literary publishing. 

Please write to \V. H. Patchett, Group 
Personnel Executive, Oxford University 
Press, Walton Street, Oxford OX2 6DP. 


ilea 


inner London 

EDUCATION AUTHOftxr 


hrschool s ^^rai'lans are required for die following posts 

Librarians Grade III 

Salary Scale': £3,694 -£4,537. inclusive of 'London Weighting 
and supplementary allowance. 

0 l««S r <n?r Court £ School, Culvert Road. Banersea Park 
. Kona, SWll SAP • 

, □ Isaac Newton School, Worn Ittg ton Road, WlO SQQ ; 

Part-Time Librarians Grade III • 

Salary scale pro-rata to the Full-time rate. 
n 1 sez^ajv °°‘ 1 1 ® cho . pl » Eynshaiii Bridge, A bbey Wood, 

,tj. Dun raven School; Mount Hod Road, SWIG 2LG 

Rhyl Malden Ro,^ 


*"4 lather details from k O/Bsiab 

% 0S n}fJi te ft£/ e £? pt °f rtri»ieted forms : Friday, 
23 Octobm'i 1976. Please 6 tale for which postis) Mail 
are applying, 


wjm 


qajdpifxi abif.VHl) 

eay ,p6»f. icarryfog 


oftllp libraries service.' ■■ ponimfindug 
llbrailEas |E2 t 69i+£3U ; : and for. Uie 

X art Jr cxrtll nation £2,5# +£312. 1 ; • • • " 

p y.^ u ?2j forms, returnable by HifLOctdb 
!. g ^ 401 f T°Hi .the ^er«dupo] Qlflcei.Csmj 


ROYAL BOROUCiH OF 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES 

LI Bit ARIES AND MUSEUMS 
DEJ’ARTiYI KNT 

Applications are invited (or the following vacancies which 
have arisen as a result of internal promotions. 

(a) Branch Librarian 

E3207-E3567 p.a. plus E312 p.a. supplement 
A chartered Librarian is required to lake charge of a 
small but busy branch library, issuing 135.000 books per 
annum and situated In a pleasant area. The post 
requires a community interest. 

(b) Assistant 
Schools Librarian 

£2814-£3138 p.a. plus £312 p.a. supplement • 

An interesting post for a young and energetic librarian 
to join the professional team working under the Senior 
Schools and Children’s Librarian, in the provision of 
the Library Service lo Schools, and to participate in the 
work of the Children s Library Service. A suitable post 
lor a person seeking experience of all aspects of 
work wllh young people. 

(c) Senior 

Assistant Librarian 

Mobile Library, £2814-£3138 p.a. plus £312 p.a. 
supplement 

A post for a young professional librarian, keen to worR 
with all sections of the community, to lake charge of an 
established Mobile Library Service and to further develop 
it to lull potential. 

For poBts (b) and (c) applicants holding Pari II of 
Library Association Examinations, or an equivalent, 
preferred, but those currently completing examinations 
will be considered. 

Application forms and job description are available from 
tlis Borough Librarian and Curator, Royal Borough of 
Kingston upon Thames, Administrative Headquarters, 
Central Library, Fairlleld Road, Kingston upon Thames. 
Surrey, KT1 2PS. (Telephone 01-549 0226, during 
normal office hours). 

Closing date for applies Ilona : 22nd October. 

26/77 (ill), 26/77 (Iv). 26/77 (v). 


Oxfordshire' 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Librarians' Scale, £2,127 to £3,282 per 
annum, plus supplement * 

Applications lor Ihe above post are invited from 
suitably qualified Librarians. 

Tha person appointed will bet Initially as 
Asais ant lo the Ubrarlan-in-C barge of both ilia 

r^r K r£. W M. B ?/i. ch Llbrary in Oriord and olthe - 
Central Mobile Library, end will bs required to 

j aka a( ?^ e .™ 3 P pnBlb| li l y lor work with ohlldren 
m the two libraries. 

B0lary ,o r a Chartered Librarian will 
ba ^ ,922pa / annum. plus supplement, and for a 

a!SJ!?ou h0 = a8 C ? m P' e,0cl Parl 2 of the Library 
AsSoaiallon Examinations pr Its equivalent, 22,520 
per annum, plus supplement. 

Removal and resettlement allowances of up lo £500 
And separation allowances of £8 per week will be 
paid in appropriate cases, i ... , 


A deaorlpHon of the post and an application fom 



EAST SUSSEX COLLEGE OF HIGHER EMCAtoTIUAS SIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS [ I jaSBBB. 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN 

(Principal Lecturer Scale) 

( Reaclvertlsement ) 

Applications are invited for Iho post of Senior L.h,.,. 
in this College of Higher Education which we 9 lo r ™Sl 
September 1 , 1976, from the Eastbourne H nd Kj 
Colleges of Education and the Chelsea Colleoe ol pS 
Education. Salary £6,252 to £8.954 (bar) to £7.880 ^ * 

Candidates should have suitable library experience n 
Honours degree and a llbrary qualjflaallon. The 
ful candidate will be required to lake overall responaltS 
for library provision In the College which has iS 
students. 

Further information and application forma are avaiinM. 
from the Director, East Sussex Collage o! Higher Eduu 
Hon, Boston House, Upper Carlisle Road, Eastbourne e£ 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING R0ARB 

Library Assistants 

£2, 542-£3, 392 p.a. inch 

Required in Ihe Board's Central Library which sms 
the Board's scientists, engineers and adrniniBlfsfo/j . 
and is pari of the Central Information SerWws. 
Opportunity will be given to the successful applicants 
wori< ain experi0r)Ce fn 8,1 as P 0C fo of special Bjiaty 

Applicants, male or female, should have a good sdue?* 
tlonnl background and, although not essential, soma 
previous experience of thla type of work would be an 
advantage. 

Applications, staling full relevant details and present 
salary, to the Group Personnel Officer, CENTRAL 
ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD, Sudbury House. 
16 Newgate Street, London EC1A 7AU, by 18 October 
1976. Quote ref. TLS/117P. 


The British Council 

Regional 

Librarian 

Egypt, Jordan and Syria ( based in Cairo) 

The successful candidate for this post will be “P«‘ c £ 

- to provide professional advisory services to Uie Brldsn 

- Council's Represents dves In Egypt, Jordan and Syria on 
i library and information matters. Another .Important 

function will be to establfsh contacts vM the local book 
trade and promote British books and periodicals. 

Although the post does not entetl aiw routine Involve- 
. ment in running a library, the post holder may be re 
qulred to Implement any organizational changes ho or she 
may advise. 

The duties of this post will invnlve extensive touring 
amounting to between 6 and 9 months away from base 
in uny one year. 

Appointment will he on contract terms : contracts are 
for two years, usually renewable for a third or even 
fourth year. 


All cancUtln tes must possess British library experience and 
a professional qualification, at least ALA, preferably 
higher. Candidates with ovorscas experience, particularly 


PRESTON POLYTECHNIC 

LIBRARY AND LEARNING RESOURCES SERVICE 
Applications are invited for tha following two new port 
within tho L.L.R.S. whloh Is at an early but exciting eisge 
of development; a new building Is being Arected and h 
due to be completed .In October 1878. 

1 . MEDIA SERVICES LIBRARIAN 

(Burnham Senior Lecturer Scale) 

2. SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARIAN 

(Burnham Lecturer II Scale) 

Further particulars and application forms may b'e obiafort 
rallvo Offlcei 
Street. Prest 
lat 


COLORIFIC PHOTO LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARIAN 

To assist in the running ol a small library handling I 
of the world's most famous photographs; Applies™ 
must have good handwriting and spalling. ® flcura "! 
typing.' Bound geheral knowledge, an Interest .In i a™ 
affairs and be capable of taking sortie responsibility. 
Some experience Is preferable but not essential as train 
ing can be given. • : 

Salary according to experience. ‘ 

WrHe to Mr. T. Le Goubln, Colorific '£■: 

Spring SI., London. W,2, or phone, J1-7M. WJf 
appointment. 




Wretforafe of Community _ Serikts-L™ 11 * 1 

Senior Assistant 

{Hospital V and Housebound ffewfcr* Scrricel 
(iposfsJ 12,964 t? 


flnal ek^lnaiiSn^ ‘oTthrLW Association and - 
nave’ appropriate experience; 

Application form . . 
from Personnel Services. 
Town Hell, WW " 
** Square, E2. or telephone 
V ' 981 0077, quoting 
S ' foterence ,9/15. clpsifW 
dpte 26th October. ; 



If previously associated with the Council's operations, will 
be at an advantage. Knowledge of Arabic or L'rencli would 
aha be useful. 

SALARY: £4,67G-£5,478 (including London weighting and 
current pay supplement). Starting point dependent on 
qualifications and experience. 

Overseas allowances: In the range £4 02- £1,220 are also 
payable and free furnished accommodation is provided 

Selection by Interview and boards In London ; closing 
date for applications : October 22. Foe further particu- 
lars and application form, please write quoting post title 
and C/8 to Staff Recruitment Department, 65 Davies Street, 
London WlY 2AA. 


London Borough' of Hackney 
:i Chief Executive's Office 
Library Services Division ' - : 

Branch Librarian 

— AP.5 

, (£4,260-24,530 p.a. inc. + Balary supplement 
1 of £312 p.a.) 

. Due to lha promotion of the present Branch Librarian 
we are seeking applications from suitably qualified and 
'experienced persons for this vacanoy which Is currently 
at Kate Greenaway- Library. 

The Branch opened in 1966 as a children's library, but 
elPca 1974 has provided an adult lepdlng service also. 
Qre^t emphasis le placed on continuing the contacts 
with looal schoola and nurseries, together with an active 
Involvament wlth the community association’s activities, 
whloh are based In a hail above the library. • - 


- jjOQte, Application forms from Head of 

t . jfff. Borough Personnel Servioes Division, 
Town Hall, Hackney, E.8. Telephone 
01-980 9278 (24- hour answering 

W& service) quoting Job reference No. 810. 
Closing date, for applications 1 8.1 0.78. 

Hackney : Where job ’satisfaction counts 




Balary for a chartered Llbrarfan l8 E3,234, 

,n approved 'eaart,.-' flnanplat essfatahea wllh the 
removal of household effects will ba ailallable. Terppo* 
mry- housing aocdrnmbdhllOn fbr married cotiplee may 
M aval!sbl0 in approved basest Within the County ate a. 


BOROUGH OF LLANLLL1 

■ 0 ll TOBSBIW nv,> 

I'unLic Linnanv 

HulRffi'W.MAH,, 

ll'aal llof. UH/PL/b,U2> 

APin.lUAHONS oro Invlloil rroin 
qu.Ulimd UllltAUIANS tor Uionbnwi 
mcnllonnU posl In iho LJani-IU Puh- 
uc Llbr.itv. 


he Llbr.itv- 

I.lanolll l» nn Indoiiondnni library 
nulhorliy serving a noijuKiilou til 


nuiiiuriiv xui vuiy u 

7H.CIIK) Wllliln nn thM of Wi sflujro 

mllrs. Iho soivlto.l* mtidorn and 

progressive and a fiord* a nn°d 

oplioiiunliy w a young proTcsslnhal 
i'unhur inlnmailon can bo ouainod 
from Hip llorough U bra run al lha 
Public Library. 

Salary: Undo AP.S/4 iM.«2 lo 
C.^.7(Xd, plus CKI2 salary lunnlo- 
rnrni. 


COROW A1NHRS TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

*Uro Slrrol . T/niilun. K.0 
Ul-'JIlS W74 

Purl'll inn LI II 1 1 A II V ASSISTANT 
. 1 7‘ j imurai required Id work In 
mhuII library sprclallslng In lll» 
Inrilv.'i.ir nml tnaiiior irndus. i'ru- 
\ I'jua library i->,|icpnnc« required 
ami lyplna ublliiy uralrablo. 

K.<l3rv pro raw lo ai.iln El, WO 

>o C’J.iCil Ini hiding Lon den uliow- 

.iiiti'. 

(.iiliiiiU.|ril upplIrnilDll lormi. ob- 
l.ilndbh, rrum lint I'.hlDl Admlnlsli.i- 
Uvc (HI leer n, l.lbi.irlnn, must bo 
rrturnrd by VtLsl llciubcr. 


PRESTON POLYTECHNIC 

ASSISTANT LiniTAnlAN 

AM'lita linns nrp Invllort In'ini 
qua lllled UUliAHlANS for b PUS I 
In thu Poly Inc unlc Library and 
Lt'urninn I lemur cos Scrvlco, lo be 
biried rnlllaUy on Ihv PoUltor-lo- 
I'yTilo campus. 


Salary scale: AP 2/3. . 

Further iloinlls fruin Thn Chlor 
Administrative qilicer iBIbUIiiui. 
Preston- Polylechnlc. Coriinrallon 
Bireoi, Praaiqn PHI 21_U. Clujlng 
1 I. 1 IO for annllCAllons Oclobor 18ln, 

1 via. 


raforees. not Inter than, noon on 
Monday. lSili October iy76. 

ERIC P. WILLIAMS, Horounb 
BocrolBry. Town . Hall, Llanelli. 
Dyfod SAlB 3AM. 


LONDON 

INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

AVEHY IIIIX COLLEGE 

Bcxlny Hoa ^ g 3 p^ r ° ' Lon,l<,n 

LUlItARIAN. arado li L jnQulroi 
at aeon bb possible 19 bavo rrB- 
iinnslblllty for Iho periodicals col- 
lodion nnd the supervision of 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 
LIBRARIAN 

■ Audloy) — Newcaitle ArM 
Salary MbrarSana (£2 .1S7-EB.BB3 
1 , Ban 1 xn.saa. plus aupploment or 
*■" _ or annum. 

rorma and further 
*Uio Principal Art a 
Librarian, NrwcaaUn 1 
Ironmarhot, NmvcosllD, 
tumnhlo by aist Oclobor, 

All anpIlcdnLa are nakc 
that It is Iho County Coun 
view ilia 1 It la doslrabla for tmni 
employees Id bo rqnnibora of an 


Indian nnd lha supervision of employees fo bo maniwra 
acquisitions and, lo lako pan in Bp , ronrlflio irado union, 
nuncral library dullos. . . Blaimro Drown. County 

Rnln*e arolo £3.6^4 10 E4.H37 and Chlol ExDCUllva. 


Snlnry acnlo f3.6 , l4 to C4.H37 
(Inclusive or London weighting 
anil aupplemoninry allowancoai . 

Application forma and lUrthor 
parilculsrs from iho Senior Ad- 
inlnlstrallvo ornco lo whom com-- 
uiotoil rorma should be rntuniod 
wlililn 14 days. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


SOUTHERN ARTS 
LITERATURE 
BURSARIES 1978-7 

Applications are Invilcd from authors 
or puhUV.rd peeli, «r Utl'Oii lor 
Li|e>aiuie eu-inusi unable in Uie 
Soiilliem A,ls region Bin is riel mil 
be oiiced In peiiods from ihue 
ironlhi up lo one >nr to wilwrs nbo 
will be issideni in the region during 
likh a term. Ihe amount of bursarisi 
nra diKmion.iry but will not fce more 
than tJ.CGO lo one nr Her In one year 
Closing date for applications: Monday, 
22nd November. Furl her details may 
be ottnliMd from the Ultra tun 
Officer, Southern Arts Association, 19 
Soutlmate Street, Winchsitor. Hamp- 
shire. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

WILLIAM EVAN3 LKClUnEH 
IN DRAMA 

Tho Council at Ilia University 
of Otago Invltse applications from 
sulloblv qualirtod . persons . for 
ooiwlnlmeni aa william Evans Lff- 

e tror In Drama. Tha Lee 10 roe nip 
initially For a period or Ihraa 
yuan. 

Salary ■ Loclurer. N29H.G74 to 
NZS10.72A : Senior Leciuror. 

NZS10.R94 lo NZS13.66H wllh a 
bar at NZSLQ.AIO par annum. 

An opniirant wllh auproprialq 

S uallflcnliona may be considered 
or appointment at lli« lilulicr IqvdI, 
FurUior parllculan am available 
from - Iho Association ol common- 
wealth UnLvciHlllos (A PI (IS. I.Jfi 
Cordon Squnro. London WOW 
DPI*, or From tho ItcalBtrar of Ihe 
tinlvonliy. Apniiratloiia .Ooso on 
31 Ortobcr. 1 ‘j76. 


TIIK POLYTECHNIC OF 
NORTH LONDON 

ILCTi'Hi ir i.iiadi: II 

AMIT.U.Al iriMH are ipmi^U Irum 
sulr.lbly qudllllcil Hlill (- l-.'Dvr'd 
nnsi-lis rur u 1 III. I I.iIUvSIIII* In Ida 
Hi:l 1I>I>L ol IJIlllAIIIAKiklllP. 

The succ.:a*>iiii aiipiicdiu win i„ 
nvjivuicrl lo 1 onirkiniiv tu ilia leach- 
thi, In two U III lollov/ini .itc.ih: 
hllilluurdi'liy, ni4,iii'|(-ninni. Index- 

Iny. 

Salary araln; Lt/JV'i 10 CS.493 
plu* ill! tui>|dci«vni .irul fi.iu-j 
London Ailrnv.inrr, iHtall ui ibe 
l>>0 ul Ihe Uliukt urjclv II sc^lb 
, an expert ruoiii ? »ston lo tiiu Sunloi- 
Luiiurrr Sfdlu suhleci in •..iIHlylnq 
ui, rlllclijicv rrnulmm-nt > 

I wilier d'-lails nnd rfiu-llcallcin 
foniia may l>r obinlncd li am Uiu 
F.stnbklshnicnl afllcrr, jliu I’olylcch- 
nfc of North London, Holloway 

W o .id. London, r 17 mill, telephone, 
o. : ul-6l>7 to? If), pm. unl7. 

In rorma I enquiries nuv bo made 
in. llrlon ncdiern. Acrlina itcmi. 
School ot I.lbrarianship. '207-2211 
CaseN Road, London. HI 3t*N . Tele* 

S honn No. ; OI-HU7 2787, oxl, 
410. 

The closing dale tor applies none 
la 2'Jili Ciciobor, luT6. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 1 

AUTOaRAPHS.-— Too rash title rs 
paid foe latter* and documents 

S ir :amou* pcoplo. — Sand lor 
raa brorliura on " llow lo sell 
our. AulooraphS ■*. _Charliia R. 
lilon. BB East 77ih Siren I . 
York N.V iQoai. 
Winter catalogue or om and 
nut-of-prlnt Nautical Doohs. avail- 
able now.— DMiuehantp Do oka. 
Marl lay, Worcester. 

FITTED bookcaaas designod and 

S ode to ardor. Proo esitmaioa.— 
nickani. Inierlor Fit* 
tings Bpoclailais. 10 Urldnn End. 
WKalloy. Lancs, 

ILLUSTRATED HOOKE. Caiologuo 
75/0 r rutty. Caiht-rlrc CltioJV. 24 
llcnatow Inin, illichin. Iiorla. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF SANDWELL 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

Salary: AP4. /E3,3fifl to E3.702 
per annum plU9 4Sl5 per annum 
supplement i 

,n ai 

Hamatead, which u a busy library 

Further dotalla nnd appllcallon 
forms from lha Porsonnel Officer. • 

fa 

Gy 2434 1 . lo ba relumqd lo tho 

SSff p°o. 'tt?® IjfSite 

wleh, Wost MliUanda 070 
IS 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 
' SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

AP3 sa.9aa-B3.28a -phis Esia . 

supploment . 

A CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 

rasfCSftslk aftr 

Ka anorous BHBlsttnre will ba given 
iho oaponaas tneurred in him- 
ig. houao m accocaonoa wllh the 
Authority * schema. 

Amrits, 

lion Library sorvlen. County Hall, 
West nn da ford, /totjlFighiuni or 
rina Nottingham 863366, extension 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Intending candidates tor Iho post 
or CHIEF LIllltAHIAN at the Lon- 
don Borough at rower Ham lota qra 
invited to rommunlcata with Ihg 
rotary as soon bh poastblq, 7 
mourn Birooi, London. . WGIE 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
TOWER HAMLETS • 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN 
Will all Intending applicants tor 
the above nest .ploaso contact tho 
Honorary Secretary, The aoclotv ,of 
Moira poll lan. and . County CBilqr 
Llbrariana, 44 Bt. Anna's CroKOnt, 
Lewes. East auiwc. BN7 ■ JflQ. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SHEFFIELD 

DEPARTMENT OK ENGLISH 
LiTBUATune 

A nni lea tiona are invited tor n peat 
al LECTURER In lha aboVO. De- 

E aruitonl. teiieblg Iram n ealo to 
a orrannatf. CnmUdalea with 
apeclfil Unerasls tn 9evenibonlh 
Conlury Llterotura will bn pro- 
farred. but, ihoao with Bpectausa. 

t tona Hi Bolaconl areas should not 
eel deterred tram applying* 

Initial salary in rang a iVJ.174- 
£3.786 on scale rising lo Ed. 446 
A year pirns euparannuolun. 


THH HISTORY BOOKSHOP. Shop 
mtJ basement, mycr eight year* 
ease at advantageous rent). 
Jhelvod RirDuuhoul alio wllh al! 
rinturos. tuilnaa and cnulpmonl 
[or eti rt( liming brisk anop hu*f- 
noaa ■ mainly srcandliand/geiinral 
as well as nlsiery,. Sliuated In 
easy parking, area. Slock, and 'or 
of poiMl . lnjslno** 
»K.iras. Fraprioior has 
tor London.— Graham 
The Broadway. . Frtom 
London Nil ilnlonhone 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC h« n*n» 

BUII-LIBIIAHIAN . . . H.4B3/AC. 


BUL1- LIB RAH LAN 

The Polytechnic Library la bomg 
rapidly expnndad. u la oxtiected 
that library operations win be In- 
craaslngly Bdaptod to compular con. 


LITERARY 


ipge,' William Her*- 
Ruih Moore. 


library and information work. . _ 
condiilona of Service, N.J.a* 

Cr |a?»ry^ ,I 4a?il+ to 83.982. plug 

THE UNIVERSITY 
-OF SHEFFIELD • 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

READERSHIP IN THE HISTORY OP 
ARCHITECTURE AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Ilia Senate invites appll cat lima 
lor ihe above Reader ah Ip tenable 
at University Cotioqe in Inn Bf-nool 

plus S43U London auewanca. 

AutKatldn* ' flO copies!' must bo 



reach the 
\ not later 


Applies tlona ahoul; 

BSWdSktt 1 ! 


PAUL MELLON CENTRE 
FOR STUDIES IN 
BRITISH ART 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR/ 
LIBRARIAN 



Mtsl 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
giiair of irwronY at 

WESTFIELD COLLEUB 


The Sonata 
far tho nliova 

§enlslhr,f?U 


appllrallnn* 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Salary in tha range B3.B0D I a INBTtrqTB 

£4,500 according to Me and ' • 

experience aao/aat 

Age praforably between 35 and SB 

Haft* 9 ' ® '•$* 

dosing date for 'annlJesUona: . sa L . 

Monday. B Novombsr. 1976. peril 

aNPj refereM, |o. 

■ ■ . traior at in 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WARIVICK 

BOOKSHOP MAHAOBH 


m p or- 

B iw 
var* 

U,W Jt 

or 



W ® , 

Snglt^i ClflcLs * tYTlng 
1947!. BfteoQkor s Amirle t 
12th edn.r. U.S.A. IISOO 
eon. 1 .—Write Box OSH TLS 
Times, weix BEZ. 

1 

WRITERS OR 

LIST OM ANIACS 
WANTED 

to contribute io unique book 
compilation of ofl-bsat lists 
of Intsmatlonal Interest. 

Examples: ■ 18 leading 
modern alooholios: 10 

breeds of dofl that bite the 
moat; 12 bfogea! glultone In 
history; 10 . best-sellers 

, written In prison; 8 nations 
with highest life expectancy; 
guest list to uie Last 
supper. Send you Ideas. 
Will give assignments on 
those we like and don't 
have. Quick payment. 
By-line guaranteed. 

Box 089, TLS, 

The Times, W.C.1. | 

OERMAH TUHSUTIOH SEUVtCS . 

r OFFEREE! t-t . . 

ENQLiSH-OERMAM - 
• ■■■ QEBIHAH-EH0LISH, 

HANS WAMMERSOHMIDT 

•4 -•SfflWW-r-c ■ 

'Phone |0Mi)' 41700 ' ;• 


advertiseMbits 
WTHE TJlS. : 
SHOULD ARRIVE 
HOT um THAN. 
10 JO a.m MONDAY 
PRECEDING IHE 




VACAHT APP 01 HTMEHTS 


BUSINESS SERVICES 







1 

1 






















